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THE  BYSTANDER. 


JANUARY,  1881. 


THE  terms  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Agreement  turn  out  to  be 
pretty  much  what  we  assumed  them  to  be  in  our  last  num- 
ber. We  were  right  in  concluding  that  the  road  was  to  become 
permanently  the  property  of  the  Company.  The  upshot  is,  that 
Canada  will  pay  about  fifty-six  millions  in  cash  or  works  for 
the  political  and  military  object  of  connecting  the  British  pro- 
vinces on  this  continent  by  a line  running  entirely  through 
British  territory.  Had  the  commercial  principle  prevailed,  and 
the  North-West  been  laid  out  in  lines  of  railway  drawn  simply 
with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  settlement  and  trade,  not  only 
would  Canada  never  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  a cent,  but, 
if  the  accounts  given  of  the  territory  are  true,  there  would 
have  been  a surplus,  applicable  to  the  construction  of  other 
railways,  to  the  recoupment  of  the  sum  sunk  in  the  “ Inter- 
colonial,” or  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  burdens  of 
the  country.  There  are  those  who  deem  the  political  and 
military  objects  of  the  undertaking  sufficient  to  justify  the 
sacrifice.  With  unfeigned  respect  for  what  we  have  no  doubt 
is  patriotic  sentiment,  we  have-  frankly  avowed,  and  must 
continue  frankly  to  avow,  the  opposite  opinion.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  English-speaking  race  upon  this  continent, 
which  the  Anti-Continental  policy  assumes  as  its  guiding  prin- 
ciple, and  as  justification  for  leading  the  country  into  these 
perilous  undertakings.  To  us,  it  appears  that  the  social  basis 
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of  that  antgonism  is  rapidly  giving  way,  as  the  memories  of  old 
quarrels  fade  into  the  past ; that  the  economical  forces  are  every- 
where sapping  the  barriers ; and  that  so  far,  at  least,  as  com- 
mercial interests  are  concerned,  partnership,  not  rivalry,  is  our 
destined  relation  to  our  neighbours.  This  very  enterprise,  the 
grand  Anti-Continental  scheme,  is  committed  for  execution  to 
a Syndicate,  an  important  place  in  which  is  held  by  an  Ameri- 
can firm,  while  the  basis  and  support  of  the  whole  combination 
is  the  proprietary  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pailway,  an 
American  line.  Instead  of  perpetuating  the  complete  severance, 
which  Anti-Con tinentalists  desire,  a policy  of  vast  enterprises, 
adding  to  the  debt  and  increasing  the  embarrassments  of 
the  country,  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  to  end  in  annexation 
on  American  terms;  and  wdien  the  opponents  of  such  a policy 
are  accused  of  Annexationism,  if  they  care  to  bandy  invectives 
instead  of  discussing  commercial  questions,  they  will  not  be 
without  matter  for  a retort. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Op- 
position is  entitled  to  criticize  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
the  Government.  For  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the 
Opposition,  like  the  Government,  has  committed  itself  by  its 
language,  and  still  more  by  its  acts,  to  the  building  of  the 
whole  line  on  the  political  and  military  principle,  as  a National 
and  Imperial  undertaking.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  have  been 
produced  and  reproduced  in  the  debates  to  satiety,  and  are 
present  to  everybody’s  mind.  The  Opposition  before  the  late 
change  in  the  leadership  was  the  party  of  the  Globe , and  the  late 
Managing  Director  of  that  journal  was,  in  his  closing  years  at 
all  events,  as  Anti-Continental  as  it  was  possible  for  a Canadian 
to  be.  His  paper  advocated,  with  all  its  force,  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  now  in  a state  of  oscilla- 
tion,and  holds  languageabout  the  folly  of  proceeding  with  theun- 
productive  portions  of  the  road,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  transferred  from  our  pages.  But  less  than  a year  ago,  it  was 
violently  denouncing  those  who  questioned  the  expediency  of 
proceeding  at  once,  with  the  section  of  the  road  in  the  mountains 
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of  British  Columbia,  a measure  which  manifestly  commits  the 
country  to  the  rapid  construction  of  the  entire  line.  That  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  when  he  became  Minister,  hesitated  on  the  brink  of 
the  gulf,  cannot  be  doubted : if  he  had  been  strong  enough  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  he  would  have  de- 
clined to  proceed,  and  offered  British  Columbia,  as  the  price  of 
rescinding  a ruinous  bargain,  either  replacement  in  her  original 
position,  or  a money  payment  which,  looking  to  her  general  de- 
meanour on  the  subject,  it  could  not  have  been  deemed  in- 
delicate to  propose.  Had  he  called  a halt,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  would  have  had  the  sense  of  the  coun- 
try, which  throughout  this  business  has  been  ill  represented 
by  the  politicians,  on  his  side.  But  with  the  Globe  pressing  him 
behind,  and  the  late  Governor-General  also,  we  suspect,  urging' 
him  on,  forwards  he  went,  and  his  misgivings  were  betrayed 
only  by  a faltering  and  piecemeal  mode  of  execution,  which 
would  probably  have  proved  the  most  expensive  in  the  end. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  no  longer  leader,  and  that 
with  the  new  leader,  the  spirit  hostile  to  the  enterprise, 
and  to  the  policy  of  which  it  is  the  embodiment,  has  begun 
to  prevail.  But  the  change  of  mind,  if  it  has  taken  place, 
has  not  yet  been  avowed,  and  till  it  is  avowed,  and  frankly 
avowed,  the  Government  will  have  a right  to  treat  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  Opposition  as  one  regarding  the 
best  mode  of  prosecuting  the  enterprise,  not  regarding  the 
enterprise  itself. 

The  question  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
is  still  further  narrowed  by  the  assent  of  the  Opposition  to  the 
proposal  to  transfer  the  undertaking  to  a Company.  On  this 
point  the  country  is  unanimous.  The  revelations  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  Commission  were  not  needed  to  show  us  that,  besides 
the  mismanagement  and  waste  universally  attendant  on  great 
commercial  enterprises  carried  on  by  a government,  we  were 
being  drawn  into  a bottomless  slough  of  jobbing,  and  beset 
by  a brood  of  schemers  of  which  we  might  have  been  long 
in  getting  rid.  Nor  has  any  serious  objection  been  urged 
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against  the  Syndicate  except  that  it  is  identified  with  the  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  Line.  We  do  not  say  that  this  objection 
is  devoid  of  weight;  hut  without  some  such  basis  of  lo- 
cal interest  and  connection  as  the  ownership  of  a railroad 
in  the  adjacent  country  affords,  would  it  have  been  possible 
to  obtain  a substantial  Syndicate  at  all  ? That  the  great 
European  firms,  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds,  would  take 
up  anything  on  so  immense  a scale,  and  so  entirely  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  ordinary  operations,  always  seemed  to  us 
most  unlikely ; and  we  were  not  in  the  least  surprised  that,  in 
that  respect,  the  mission  to  England  proved,  as  it  did,  a failure. 
The  members  of  the  Syndicate,  though  not  capitalists  of  the  first 
magnitude, are  men  of  wealth;  they  are  trustworthy, able, experi- 
enced, and  thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  about.  No 
serious  exceptions  have,  in  fact,  been  taken  by  the  leading 
speakers  or  friends  of  the  Opposition,  to  their  character, 
nor  has  anybody  attempted  to  point  out  where  a stronger 
combination  could  have  been  found. 

If  the  political  and  military  line  across  the  continent  on 
Canadian  territory  is  to  be  constructed,  the  sum  expended 
must  be  vast.  The  only  question  is  whether,  under  this 
Agreement,  it  will  be  too  vast.  That  is  a question  which 
an  expert  only  can  answer.  To  an  expert,  accordingly,  and,  as 
we  think,  a trustworthy  one,  we  have  gone,  and  he,  after  com- 
paring the  cost  of  different  Canadian  and  American  lines,  pro- 
nounces that  the  sum  is  not  too  vast.  In  the  Prairie  section, 
the  appropriation  to  which  appears  large,  it  seems  that  drainage 
is  likely  to  cost  more  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Company  will  have  not  only  to  bear  the 
expense  of  constructing  the  railway,  but,  in  all  probability,  of 
running  it  for  some  years  at  a loss.  The  portion  of  the  line 
north  of  Lake  Superior  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a heavy  burden 
on  their  hands.  Without  a prospect  of  large  gains,  no  body 
body  of  capitalists  could  be  induced  to  commit  itself  to  such 
a work.  There  are  articles  in  the  Agreement  which  were 
obviously  put  in  by  the  negotiators  of  the  other  party,  not 
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by  ours ; but  of  the  objections,  which  strike  us  at  first  sight 
some  arc  found  on  a closer  inspection  to  disappear.  The 
exemptions  of  the  company’s  lands  from  taxation  does  not 
follow  them  into  the  hands  of  purchasers,  so  that  they  are,  in 
that  respect,  left  on  the  same  footing  with  those  retained  by 
the  Government.  Great  expense  will  be  incurred  in  selling 
them, and  in  bringing  emigrants  to  settle  on  them, so  that  it  would 
be  hard  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  to  be  eatsn  up  by  taxes. 
The  exemption  of  the  Provincial  line  and  buildings  from  taxa- 
tion is  not  a very  important  item,  and  may  be  a necessary  safe- 
guard against  extortion.  The  exemption  of  the  materials 
from  Customs  duties  has  an  invidious  appearance,  and 
knocks  a hole  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government:  it 
might  have  been  better  to  commute  it  into  a sum  of  money, 
roughly  calculated,  and  to  have  lumped  it  with  the  subsidy : 
but  its  value  has  been  enormously  overstated,  one  Oppo- 
sition writer  putting  it  at  ten  millions.  The  doubt  as  to  the 
standard  of  construction  has  been  cleared  up,  nor  can  there 
be  any  real  misgiving  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Company 
to  build  well  the  line  which  it  is  itself  to  own  and  run. 
After  all,  there  are  parts  of  the  Agreement  which  will  depend 
for  their  interpretation  on  events.  The  value  of j the  land  sub- 
sidy, for  example,  is  uncertain  : it  can  be  settled  only  by  the 
rate  of  immigration,  and  this,  again,  will  be  determined  by 
occurrences  in  Europe,  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
foresee.  Nor  is  the  value  even  of  money  fixed : its  tendency 
at  present  is  to  decline.  Forecast  fails,  and  we  have  had  to 
indemnify  the  Company  against  the  chances  of  a doubtful 
future. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  arrangement,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is 
the  establishment  in  the  North-West  of  a great  Railway  and 
Land  Grant  power,  if  not  with  a monopoly,  certainly  with  a 
control,  practically  unchecked  by  competition,  of  the  main  lines 
of  communication  and  the  channels  of  trade  for  twenty  years 
to  come.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  this  could  have 
been  avoided,  if  the  enterprise  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  a Company  at  all.  A Company  would  have  hardly  taken 
the  Line  without  the  power  to  make  the  branches,  or  without 
protection  against  ruinous  invasions  of  its  commercial  domain  : 
it  would  hardly  have  consented  to  be  placed  in  a worse  position 
than  that  in  which  the  Government  itself  would  have  been, 
had  it  proceeded  with  the  undertaking  on  its  own  account. 
The  only  alternative,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  would  have  been  to 
form  a Consolidated  Company,  so  to  speak,  of  contractors, 
simply  for  the  construction  of  the  whole  road,  and  to  lease 
the  road  when  finished  : but  to  this  plan,  too,  there  would,  no, 
doubt,  have  been  grave  objections.  The  North-West,  as  it  fills 
will  grow  strong,  conscious  of  its  strength  and  alive  to  its  own 
interests.  It  will  compel  the  Company  to  satisfy  its  reasonable 
demands.  If  fetters  are  imposed  on  its  growing  frame,  it  will 
burst  them  with  the  vigour  of  a young  Samson  and  with  the 
freedom  from  moral  punctiliousness  characteristic  of  the  West. 

The  Canadian  negotiators  are  undeniably  able,  and  thorough- 
ly masters  of  the  subject;  nor  have  we  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have  not  done  their  very  best  for  the  country. 
Their  own  position  was  staked  on  the  result.  It  is  suggested 
that  they  feared  to  fail  in  their  mission ; but  this  fear  must 
have  been  more  than  balanced  by  that  of  laying  before  the 
nation  an  agreement  which  it  would  condemn.  We  are  inclined, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  this  is  the  cheapest  rate  at  which  the 
country  can,  as  people  think  fit  to  put  it,  accomplish  a great 
national  achievement,  or  get  out  of  a desperate  scrape.  In 
private,  we  take  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  the  subsidy  is 
apportioned  to  the  different  sections  of  the  road,  while  agree- 
ments, by  consent  of  the  parties,  may  at  any  time  be  revised. 

One  strong  point  the  Opposition  had,  if  they  had  only  put 
themselves  in  the  proper  attitude.  The  nation  had  a right  to 
be  taken  into  council  on  a question  which  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, in  the  opening  of  his  speech,  truly  described  as  the  most 
important  that  had  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  that  Parlia- 
ment. “ The  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to 
obey  them,”  was  the  frank  saying  of  an  English  Tory  prelate, 
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and  the  sentiment  still  lingers  in  the  English  Tory  mind. 
Here  it  lurks  beneath  the  milder  form  of  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  Parliament.  We  detest  “ mob  ” rule  and  “ Press  ” rule 
as  heartily  as  any  of  those  who  have  taken  the  side  of  Parlia- 
mentary prerogative  on  this  occasion;  we  are  just  as  anxious 
as  they  can  be  to  introduce  a Conservative  element  into  our 
institutions;  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  we  go  even 
further  than  they  go  in  that  direction.  But  the  only  Conser- 
vatism possible  here  is  the  Conservatism  of  the  New  World 
which  sets  out  with  recognizing,  not  popular  impulse  or  pas- 
sion, but  the  mature  opinion  of  the  community  as  the  basis  of 
all  government  and  legislation.  Members  of  Parliament  appeal 
to  their  constituents  on  the  questions  which  chance  to  be 
before  the  country  at  the  time  of  election,  and  why  should  it 
be  beneath  their  dignity  to  attend  to  the  views  of  those  same 
constituents  on  questions  which  arise  at  other  times  ? Had 
the  Opposition  remained  quiet,  and  imposed  silence  on  its 
beldame  organ  till  the  Agreement  was  laid  before  it,  and  had  it 
then,  without  rushing  at  once  into  hostile  criticism,  demanded 
time  for  itself  and  the  country  to  consider  so  momentous  a 
project,  and  one  involving  so  many  calculations  and  points  for 
inquiry,  its  demand  could  not  have  been  reasonably  disre- 
garded. In  the  interval  thus  gained  it  might  even  have  re- 
viewed its  general  position,  and  determined,  when  the  discus- 
sion came  on,  to  announce  that, since  the  whole  undertaking  could 
be  prosecuted,  according  to  the  Government,  at  no  lower 
cost,  it  would  move  that  all  but  the  productive  portions  of  the 
line  should  be  postponed.  But  through  the  premature  violence 
of  the  organ,  and  the  pell-mell  onslaught  with  which  the  Agree- 
ment, on  itsproduction,  was  at  once  received,  this  opportunity 
has  been  lost. 


— Those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  national  government  on 
the  brain,  will  not  have  failed  to  note  the  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  Party  on  the  public  councils  afforded  by  this  debate. 
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Not  a word  of  independent  and  faithful  advice  has  the  country 
been  able  to  receive,  on  a question  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance, from  any  of  its  public  men.  The  leading  organs  of  the 
Opposition  had  furiously  condemned  the  Agreement  before  it 
was  made,  and  with  its  production  a faction  fight  began.  De- 
liberation there  has  been  none,  but  only  thrust  and  parry.  It 
is  edifying  to  see  journals  which  are  vehement  defenders  of 
the  Party  system  broadly  insinuating  that  Ministerial  members 
are  kept  away  from  the  debates,  and  that  their  intellects  are 
being  drowned  with  liquor,  to  prevent  their  being  converted 
by  the  arguments.  In  the  Press,  we  beg  zealots  for  the  dignity 
of  Parliament  to  observe,  there  has  been  something  more  like 
discussion.  The  Newmarket  Era , for  example,  considers  the 
question  with  perfect  fairness.  Looking  upon  the  debate  as  a 
combat,  and  measuring  praise  accordingly,  we  may  say  that 
the  speech  of  the  Minister  for  Railways  was  eminently  strong 
and  skilful : he  did  wisely  in  opening  with  a full  history  of  the 
transaction  and  pinning  his  enemies  to  their  own  acts  and  de- 
clarations. Mr.  Blake’s  great  effort  was  somewhat  marred  by  a 
tendency  which  besets  lawyers,  and  Chancery  lawyers  espe- 
cially : he  laboured  all  the  points  of  the  case,  great  and  small , 
as  he  would  be  bound  to  do  in  pleading  before  an  Equity  Judge. 
He  deserves  gratitude,  however,  for  having  kept  clear  of  the 
Pacific  Scandal  and  for  having  stooped  to  no  personalities.  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  did  not  follow  the  good  example  of  his 
leader.  His  insinuation  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  taken  a 
bribe  reproduced,  in  a condensed  form,  all  the  libels  of  the  or- 
gan with  which  he  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  identified.  If  Sir  Charles  Tupper  struck  fiercely  in  reply, 
he  might  plead  the  most  intolerable  provocation.  His  al- 
lusion to  a stranger  present  at  the  debate  was  wrong : but 
Mr.  Gordon  Brown,  who  has  been  all  his  life  making  butcherly 
attacks  on  helpless  men,  has  felt,  for  once,  what  it  is  to  be 
held  up  to  public  odium  without  the  power  of  reply.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  has  tendered  before  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
mission an  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
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contracts,  which,  if  true,  is  sufficient,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
question  of  probity  is  concerned.  If  the  matter  is  to  be  carried 
further,  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is  by  formal  accusation, 
duly  supported  with  proofs,  not  by  irresponsible  taunt  and 
innuendo. 

— Government  journals  continue  to  exult  over  the  dis- 
array and  the  internal  troubles  of  the  Opposition,  which  from 
their  seat  of  unity  and  security  they  see  weltering  beneath 
their  feet,  as  austere  theologians  tell  us  the  denizens  of 
heaven  will  exult  over  the  sufferings  of  the  lost  in  the  next 
world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Opposition  has  its  em- 
barrassments : it  is  divided  on  the  subject  of  Commercial 
Union ; it  is  hesitating  and  perhaps  divided  on  the  question  of 
the  Senate ; it  is  not  entirely  of  one  mind  about  the  Tariff ; 
the  Globite  section  of  it  still  covertly  wrestles  against  the 
new  leadership,  though  the  result  of  the  election  in  North 
Oxford  will  go  far  toward  bringing  that  struggle  to  an  end. 
These  are  the  weaknesses  of  a transition.  They  are  also  the 
weaknesses  in  some  measure  of  all  Liberal  parties,  which  are 
parties  of  opinion ; whereas  Conservative  parties  are  rather 
parties  of  interest ; the  tendency  of  opinion  being  to  divide  in 
proportion  to  its  activity,  while  that  of  interest  is  to  consolidate 
in  proportion  to  its  strength.  But  has  the  Conservative  party 
in  Canada  really  any  very  adamantine  bond  of  union  irre- 
spectively of  personal  leadership  and  connection  ? Some  years 
ago  two  men  were  sitting  together  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  one  a stranger,  the  other  an  old  Conservative  poli- 
tician, much  renowned  for  shrewdness.  They  were  listening  to 
Sir  John  Macdonald,'  about  the  state  of  whose  health  at  the 
time  unfavourable  reports  were  current.  “ If  anything  were  to 
happen  to  that  man,”  remarked  the  stranger,  “ the  party 
would  not  hold  together  for  ten  days.”  “ Not  for  ten  minutes,’ 
was  the  old  politician’s  reply.  In  the  meantime  we  have  just 
seen  a Conservative  party  in  England  united  as  firmly  as  the 
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most  complete  identity  of  interest  political,  social  and  com- 
mercial could  unite  it,  overthrown  at  the  polls,  and  ousted 
from  power  by  a Liberal  party  whose  divergences  ranged 
through  the  whole  diapason  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  Unexpected  things  now  turn  the  balance,  which 
is  more  delicately  poised  in  this  intellectual  and  electric  age 
than  it  was  in  the  old  times  of  the  Blues  and  Yellows.  The 
Government  has  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  seasons  and 
to  the  general  course  of  trade ; it  would  suffer  as  much  from  a 
bad  harvest  or  a commercial  reaction,  such  as  we  fear  is  pretty 
sure  to  follow  the  present  “boom.”  It  would  certainly  lose 
seats,  if  an  election  were  to  come  on  now,  in  Ontario  and  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces ; while  it  would  probably  hold  its  ground 
in  Quebec.  What  will  happen  three  years  hence  only  a politi- 
cal Medium  can  pretend  to  say. 


— As  a matter  of  course  there  will  be  a debate  about  the 
Tariff  But  the  Tariff  as  a whole  has  fulfilled  the  proper 
purpose  of  all  tariffs ; it  has  raised  the  requisite  amount  of 
revenue.  The  Opposition  can  assail  it  successfully  only  by 
showing  that  a revenue  sufficient  to  fill  the  deficit  could  have 
been  raised  in  a better  way,  and  this  not  one  of  their  speakers 
or  organs,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  as  yet  attempted  to  do. 
There  are  items  in  the  Tariff,  such  as  the  duty  on  light  wines 
and  that  on  high  priced  printing-presses,  which,  if  the  question 
were  entirely  open,  the  Finance  Minister  himself  might  deem  fit 
subjects  for  discussion.  The  duty  on  light  wines  is  adverse  to 
the  interest  of  Temperance,  as  seen  from  our  point  of  view.  The 
duty  on  high  priced  printing  presses  excludes  an  article  neces- 
sary to  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  nation,  which  as  yet  can- 
not possibly  be  produced  here.  But  the  Finance  Minister  is 
right  if  he  thinks  that,  when  the  shoulder  of  commerce  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  burden,  alteration  is  in  itself  an  evil. 
What  a Greek  politician  said  of  laws  may  be  said  with  more 
justice  of  tariffs  ; the  best  framed  if  unstable  are  inferior  to 
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the  stable  though  less  well  framed.  There  is,  however,  one 
impost  which  no  plea  founded  either  on  the  general  success  of 
the  system  or  on  the  inconvenience  of  change  will  suffice  to 
maintain.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  in  speaking  of  the 
tariff,  we  have  always  treated  the  Coal  tax  as  different  in 
character  from  the  rest  of  the  duties.  It  alone  is  in  the  objec- 
tionable sense  of  the  term  Protectionist ; its  avowed  object  be- 
ing not  to  raise  more  revenue,  but  to  enforce  upon  the  Western 
Provinces  the  use  of  Nova  Scotian  coal.  This  object  has  not 
been  attained,  so  far  as  anything  West  of  Quebec  is  concerned, 
but  Ontario  finds  herself  at  the  setting  in  of  what  seems  likely 
to  be  a hard  winter  saddled  with  a tax  on  one  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  the  price  of  which,  irrespective  of  the  tax,  is 
high.  Nothing  can  make  Canada  habitable,  especially  for  the 
labouring  class,  but  abundance  of  fuel.  A finance  minister 
who  regards  either  the  prosperity  of  the  country  or  the  claims 
of  the  suffering  poor  will  put  the  idea  of  taxing  coal  away 
from  his  thoughts  for  ever.  If  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  should  un- 
fortunately prove  obdurate  on  this  point,  we  must  look  to  the 
Opposition  to  do  its  duty. 

— It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  heavy  cannonade  which, 
during  the  recess,  has  been  directed  against  the  Senate,  will 
be  followed  by  an  attack  in  force.  Apparently  the  Oppo- 
sition leaders  have  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  they 
shall  declare  for  reform  by  the  introduction  of  the  elec- 
tive principle,  or  for  simple  abolition.  Their  movement 
will  not  be  much  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  advocates 
who  but  the  other  day  were  assailing  it  and  all  who  bore  a 
part  in  it  with  venomous  abuse,  and  whose  conversion,  taking 
place  without  the  frank  avowal  which  always  marks  an  honest 
change  of  opinion,  is  too  plainly  strategical  to  produce  any 
moral  effect.  The  end  can  hardly  be  doubtful,  unless  the  na- 
tion falls  into  its  dotage,  or  the  shadow  goes  back  on  the  poli- 
tical dial.  Who  can  believe  that,  in  a country  where  the  elec- 
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tive  principle  has  been  established,  and  the  national  will  ac- 
cepted as  the  basis  of  government,  a body  of  utterly  irrespon- 
sible nominees,  without  any  sort  of  title,  except  the  favour  of 
a Minister,  will  be  permitted  for  ever  to  possess  a legislative 
power  co-ordinate  to  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  to  exercise  an  absolute  veto  on  the  decrees  of  the  nation  ? 
What  self-stultification  could  be  greater  than  such  a consti- 
tution as  this  imposed  upon  itself  by  a free  people  ? The 
fact  is  that  the  people  of  Canada  never  did  impose  such  a con- 
stitution on  themselves  ; it  was  imposed  on  them,  in  disregard, 
as  we  conceive,  of  sound  principle,  without  their  concurrence, 
by  a conclave  of  politicians  negotiating  with  Downing  Street, 
who  could  not  avoid  being  biassed  by  the  special  interests 
and  feelings  of  their  own  class.  They  had  in  their  minds,  no 
doubt,  the  British  House  of  Lords,  forgetting  that  the  House 
of  Lords  rests  on  hereditary  wealth  and  social  power,  while 
their  Upper  House  rests  on  nothing.  The  Sovereign,  as  every 
body  knows,  has  really  no  more  to  do  with  the  nominations 
than  she  has  with  the  nominations  of  Senators  for  the  United 
States  : they  are  wholly  in  the  gift  of  the  Minister,  whose  de- 
parture from  power  leaves  his  nominee  absolutely  without  real 
credentials  of  any  kind.  Nor  will  the  allegation  that  the 
Senate  specially  represents  the  federal  principle,  or  secures 
federal  rights,  for  a moment  sustain  comparison  with  the  facts. 
No  instance  of  its  taking  a more  federal  line  than  the  Com- 
mons can  be  pointed  out.  The  same  political  parties  rule  it 
which  rule  the  Lower  House:  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a set 
of  ^helves  for  veteran  and  often  superannuated  partisans. 
The  idea  that  anything  but  partisanship  would  be  represented, 
if  it  was  ever  entertained,  must  long  ago  have  been  abandoned  : 
the  Minister  could  not,  if  he  would,  nominate  any  one  but  an 
old  partisan.  Many  of  our  Senators  are  personally  worthy  of 
their  position;  but  this  does  not  justify  the  existence  of  the 
institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  be  the 
Conservative  element  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution 
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needs  a Conservative  element,  not  an  importation  from  aristo- 
cratic Europe,  at  once,  feeble  and  invidious,  but  one  which  shall 
be  strong  and  effective,  because  it  commends  itself  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  whole  people.  A statesmanlike  revision  of  our 
policy,  with  this  object  in  view,  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
a simple  abolition  of  the  Senate,  or  even  a crude  application  to 
it  of  the  elective  system.  But  such  a revision  is  hardly  pos- 
sible under  the  Empire  of  Party  which  would  at  once  turn  the 
deliberation  into  a faction  fight,  and  therefore  it  would  perhaps 
be  no  great  matter  for  lamentation  if  the  question  should  stand 
over  till  it  can  be  settled  by  a really  national  government  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  nation,  provided  always  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  induced  to  hold  its  anomalous  powers  in  abeyance. 
If  it  crosses  the  will  of  the  people  on  any  question  of  great 
importance,  the  conflict  will  at  once  come. 

— The  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  brings  the  ques- 
tion of  Provincial  Parliaments  again  to  the  front.  An  outcry 
has  been  raised  against  those  who,  as  it  is  imagined,  propose  to 
abolish  our  Local  Institutions.  What  is  proposed  is  not  to 
abolish  these  institutions,  but  to  make  them  really  local.  At 
present  they  are  donkey  engines  to  the  Dominion  Parties,  and 
the  Ministers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  steer  the  Provincial 
barque  with  one  eye  always  fixed  on  Ottawa.  We  want  the 
entire  devotion  of  Provincial  administration  to  Provincial  affairs, 
and  at  the  same  time  liberty  of  serving  the  Province  for  all 
who  are  able  to  serve  it  well,  whether  they  belong  to  the  tail 
of  a party  leader  or  not.  These  ends  can  be  reached  only  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  Cabinet  system,  with  all  the 
puerile  apparatus  of  party  government  in  Lilliput,  and  by  the 
substitution  for  it  of  an  executive  regularly  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  on  the  principle  of  personal  fitness  for  the  parti- 
cular office.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  this  proposal ; 
it  is  the  mode  in  which  commercial  bodies  generally,  and  muni- 
cipal bodies  in  many  cases,  appoint  their  executive  officers : in 
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the  case  of  Switzerland  it  is  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
Supreme  Executive  itself.  No  definite  objection  to  it  has  yet 
been  advanced.  There  is  also  a growing  demand  for  a reduc- 
tion of  the  expenditure  which,  under  the  present  system,  is 
excessive.  We  cannot  concur  in  the  proposal  of  biennial  ses- 
sions, because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  involve  inconvenient 
delay  in  the  transaction  of  current  business  requiring  legisla- 
tive sanction,  such  as  the  chartering  of  commercial  corporations, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  would  diminish  still  further  the 
practical  responsibility  of  a Government  which  has  already 
too  much  power.  We  do,  however,  heartily  agree  with  the 
Peterborough  Examiner  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  well, 
both  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  and  to  abolish  salaries, 
limiting  the  indemnity  henceforth  to  the  payment  of  the  hotel 
and  travelling  expenses  of  members  on  a liberal  scale.  When 
the  number  had  been  reduced,  say  by  a third,  men  enough 
would  be  found  toservethe  Provincefor  a month  each  year  with- 
out pay  ; and  the  result  probably  would  not  merely  be  a finan- 
cial saving,  but  a political  gain.  It  is  mainly  by  the  system  of 
political  salaries  that  public  life  on  this  continent  has  been 
turned  into  a trade.  Perhaps  the  evils  attending  the  practice, 
and  the  danger  with  which  it  menaces  free  institutions  in  the 
future,  are  more  manifest  in  Quebec  than  in  Ontario.  Supposing 
the  Party  and  Cabinet  system  to  be  discarded,  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  whose  sole  political  function  it  is  to  ap- 
point the  Ministers  at  the  dictation  of  the  majority  in  the 
Legislature,  would  become  evidently,  as  well  as  practically, 
superfluous,  and  upon  the  next  vacancy  after  the  introduction 
of  the  more  rational  mode  of  appointment,  would  naturally 
cease  to  exist. 


— A threatening  cloud  hangs  over  Upper  Canada  College, 
the  friends  of  which,  last  session,  in  a somewhat  adventurous 
mood  threw  out  a challenge  to  its  numerous  foes,  by  proposing 
to  spend  money  on  the  improvement  of  its  accommodations. 
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thereby  bringing  on  a storm  in  which  the  Government  totally  lost 
control  of  its  party.  Should  the  enemy  assume  the  offen- 
sive, the  garrison  would  do  well  to  remember  that  its  case  is  not 
theoretically  strong,  and  abandoning  the  high  and  somewhat 
invidious  ground  which  it  took  on  the  last  occasion,  to  found 
the  defence  rather  on  prescriptive  association  and  the  success 
of  the  College  under  the"present  arrangement.  It  is  difficult  to 
vindicate  on  principle  the  duplicate  system  of  local  high  Schools 
combined  with  a great  Central  College  for  the  same  class  of 
pupils.  The  College  is,  in  fact,  a survival  from  the  educational 
era  before  High  Schools.  If  the  Minister  of  Education  pleads*, 
as  he  did  last  session,  that  the  tone  of  the  College  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  High  Schools,  the  Schools  will,  of  course,  reply 
that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  them  with  inferiority  so  long  as  the 
College  is  kept  up,  at  the  public  expense,  to  take  away  their 
best  pupils,  depress  them  and  throw  them  into  the  shade. 
There  is  more  force  in  the  argument  that  wealthy  Canadians 
would  send  their  sons  to  the  public  schools  of  England  if  there 
were  no  Upper  Canada  College  for  them  here.  Not  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  an  English  Public  School  in  Canada : we 
might  as  well  try  to  grow  English  evergreens  in  the  College 
yard.  Eton  and  Harrow  are  the  product,  not  so  much  of  an 
educational,  as  of  a social,  system.  They  reflect  the  character 
of  the  English  gentleman,  his  good  manners,  his  strong  sense 
of  honour,  his  veracity,  his  idleness,  his  excessive  addiction  to 
sports,  his  want  of  frugality,  his  luxurious  habits,  and  even 
his  more  serious  vices.  They  did  so  at  least  till,  like  the  Court, 
they  were  flooded  by  the  new  possessors  of  wealth  in  quest  of 
patents  of  gentility,  by  whose  presence  in  large  numbers  the 
economical  part  of  the  training,  at  all  events,  has  not  been  im- 
proved. A specially  high  sense  of  honour  is,  perhaps,  more 
likely  to  be  fostered  by  a military  college,  such  as  that  at 
Kingston,  than  by  any  other  institution  which  we  can  create 
here ; though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  country  will  continue 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  cadets  for  whom  it  has  no  com- 
missions. The  hunters  are  beginning  to  dispose  of  the  bear’s 
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skin  before  they  have  killed  the  bear.  To  divide  the  endow- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  College  among  all  the  High  Schools 
would  be  to  fritter  it  away  without  effect.  The  foundation  of 
a college  for  women,  where  Art  of  every  kind  and  grade, 
music  and  everything  else  specially  pertaining  to  female  cul- 
ture, might  be  taught,  would  be  a far  worthier  application  of 
any  fund  which  the  Government  may  find  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal. 


— It  is  not  unlikely  that  Public  Bducation  generally  may 
form  a subject  of  debate.  No  want  of  respect' either  for  the 
founders  or  for  the  administrators  of  the  present  system,  no 
disparagement  of  its  general  fruits,  is  implied  in  saying  that  it 
is  in  some  measure  experimental,  and  that  the  time  for  review- 
ing the  results  of  the  experiment  may  have  come.  Still  less 
do  we  mean  to  betray  any  want  of  loyalty  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  popular  education,  the  sheet-anchor  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. The  growing  expense  is  the  least  serious  part  of 
the  matter,  though  it  demands  attention  on  grounds  not  of 
eeonomy  only,  but  of  justice.  By  nature  every  man  is  bound 
to  find  proper  education,  as  well  as  food  and  clothing,  for  the 
children  whom  he  brings  into  the  world ; and  if,  from  consider- 
ations of  policy,  the  duty  is  assumed  by  the  community,  and 
the  expense  of  discharging  it  cast  upon  the1  taxpayer,  it  ought 
to  be  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  traced  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  State : if  it  is  not,  there  will  some  day  be  a revolt 
against  the  school  tax  altogether.  But  the  more  important 
question  is  whether  the  course  of  instruction  at  present  estab- 
lished in  our  public  schools  is  the  most  judicious  ? Are  the 
brains  of  children  over-tasked,  as  some  medical  men  declare  ? 
Are  subjects  included  in  the  programme  which  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly taught,  or  which  are  practically  useless  ? Is  Algebra, 
for  example,  of  any  use  to  a young  farmer  ? Is  the  instruction 
carried  too  high  ? Are  children  set,  by  over-education,  against 
the  callings  of  their  parents,  and  made  ambitious  of  entering 
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others  which  they  fancy  more  worthy  of  educated  persons,  but 
which  are  already  over-crowded  ? In  the  United  States  there 
is  unquestionably  a dangerous  tendency  among  the  children  of 
farmers  to  leave  the  farms  and  flock  into  the  cities,  and  many 
Americans  say  that  the  source  of  the  evil  is  in  the  public 
schools.  The  system  of  our  High  Schools,  we  have  just  been 
told  with  reference  to  the  case  of  the  young  lady  who  demands 
admission  to  University  College,  is  such  that  much  of  the  in- 
struction is  thrown  away  unless  the  pupil  comes  on  to  complete 
the  course  at  a University.  This,  again,  suggests  matter  for 
consideration.  Many  would  think,  looking  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  that  the  course  at  a High  School  ought 
to  prepare,  as  a rule,  for  a business  life,  or,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
for  family  occupations,  and  that  the  few  who  are  specially 
qualified  for  University  studies  ought  to  provide  themselves, 
or  be  provided,  with  the  means  of  a special  preparation.  A 
zeal  which  is  not  only  excusable  but  laudable  leads  masters  of 
schools,  and  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment, to  aim  at  a high  ideal,  and  to  push  their  exactions 
as  far  as  possible,  perhaps  without  sufficiently  considering,  in 
all  cases,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion in  unison  with  the  general  circumstances  and  needs  of  an 
industrial  community.  In  truth,  no  practical  excesses  of  any 
educational  enthusiasts  ean  go  beyond  the  rhetorical  extrava- 
gance of  public  men  when  they  dilate  upon  this  flowery  theme, 
People  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  listen  with  dismay  to 
orations  recommending  a University  course  for  the  population 
at  large,  and  confidently  asserting  that  it  will  unfit  nobody  for 
the  counter,  or  even  for  the  plough.  A Commission  of  Inquiry 
would  not  be  premature,  and  might  be  of  use,  at  all  events,  in 
dissipating  misgivings,  if  they  are  unfounded,  and  assuring  us 
that  we  are  in  the  right  path. 

Six  years  ago  the  Council  of  Public  Institution  was  abolished, 
and  a Minister  of  Education  was  appointed.  To  the  connection 
of  Education  with  politics  and  Cabinet  Government  there  were 
obvious  objections ; yet  there  seemed  to  be  strong  reasons  for 
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the  measure  at  the  time ; it  certainly  was  inevitable,  if  the 
government  did  not  feel  itself  at  libery  to  control  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  member 
of  the  government  appointed  to  the  post  was  the  one  best  en- 
titled to  it  by  his  culture,  and  he  has  performed  his  duty 
with  the  most  conscientious  industry.  But  the  experiment 
has  not  been  wholly  successful,  and  there  are  some  who  think 
it  advisable  to  restore  the  Council  of  Instruction,  or  to  insti- 
tute some  body  of  experts  mature  in  judgment,  unconnected 
with  politics,  and  placed  above  the  suspicion  of  outside  influ- 
ences, tor  such  functions  as  it  might  be  fitted  to  perform.  The 
number  of  those  functions  would  be  limited,  in  the  case  of  a 
restored  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
members  over  the  Province,  the  consequent  rarity  of  their 
meetings,  and  their  inability  to  spare  much  time  from  their 
regular  occupations  ; but  it  would  certainly  include  the  regu- 
lation of  the  text  books,  and  it  might  include  a general  control 
over  the  subjects  and  course  of  instruction.  The  administra- 
tion, general  and  financial,  as  well  as  the  representation  of  the 
department  in  the  Legislature,  would  be  left  to  the  Minister  of 
Education.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  question  also  may 
be  mooted  in  the  coming  Session,  though  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  in  any  connection  with  the  imbroglio  about  University  ap- 
pointments, which,  the  objectionable  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  having  been  adopted,  ought  now  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion. 


— Since  the  Roman  Senate  was  convened  by  a mad  Emperor 
to  deliberate  on  the  cooking  of  a turbot,  there  has  hardly  been 
a more  wonderful  assembly  than  the  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
City  Council  to  determine  what  honours  would  be  adequate 
to  the  civic  merits  of  the  winner  of  a rowing  match.  It  is 
proposed,  that  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  public  services, 
he  shall  have  the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred  on  him,  with 
exemption  from  taxes.  Some  appear  to  think  that  he  ought 
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to  be  placed  above  the  law,  at  least  one  of  his  admirers  threat- 
ens with  maltreatment  a builder  who  has  dared  to  bring  a suit 
against  the  Champion  about  a contract,  instead  of  giving  up 
his  rights  at  once  as  he  ought  in  common  decency  to  have  done 
All  this,  like  many  other  strange  fashions  and  fancies,  sensible 
and  self-respecting  citizens  will  have  to  bear  while  the  mania 
lasts.  Horsemanship  is  a higher  accomplishment  than  rowing ; 
there  is  skill  distinctly  human  in  it,  while  the  oarsman  might 
be  beaten  by  a machine ; yet  the  most  betting  city  in  England 
would  feel  itself  insulted  by  a proposal  that  it  should  confer  its 
freedom  on  the  jockey  who  had  won  the  Derby.  Once  more 
we  are  treated  to  the  parallel  of  the  honours  paid  the  Greek 
athletes.  This  world  of  gambling,  roguery,  and  boat-sawing 
resembles  Olympia  about  as  much  as  its  heroes  resemble  the 
models  of  Phidias.  The  only  point  of  analogy  is  that,  in  the 
days  of  Greek  athleticism,  honest  industry  was  despised  and 
consigned  to  the  slave.  This  is  the  sentiment  which  we,  an 
industrial  community,  are  doing  our  utmost  to  revive.  What 
young  man  would  toil  and  sweat  for  a dollar  and  a-half  a day 
when  he  can  win  a fortune,  with  public  honours  and  boundless 
applause  into  the  bargain,  by  abandoning  work  for  “ sport  ?” 
Any  one,  with  wind  and  muscle,  may  hope,  by  merely  leaving 
productive  labour,  to  become  a champion.  It  is  not  a question,  as 
some  would  make  out,  between  physical  and  intellectual  worth, 
but  between  worth  of  any  kind  and  that  which  is  worthless. 
Three  members  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Brigade  the  other  day,  in 
the  path  of  their  duty,  saved  lives  by  their  bravery  : them  let 
us  honour  and  leave  the  Betting  Bing  to  honour  its  own. 
No  part  of  the  affair  is  more  offensive  than  the  suggestion  that 
Canada  is  indebted  to  a professional  oarsman  for  redemption 
from  obscurity  and  contempt.  One  enthusiast  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  English  would  never  have  looked  upon  us  as  anything 
better  than  “ savages”  had  we  not,  in  an  auspicious  hour,  pro 
duced  the  champion  sculler.  A proud  thought  for  the  Dominion 
and  a high  compliment  to  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people  ! 
Let  Canada  produce  the  champion  fighting-cock,  and  her  place 
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among  the  nations  will  be  higher  still.  The  Champion  appears 
to  be  better  than  his  trade ; so  far  there  is  reason  in  the  wor- 
ship of  him,  and  we  are  willing  to  get  all  the  comfort  out  of 
the  fact  that  we  can  ; but  the  sporting  papers  in  England  say 
that  he  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  a Ring,  which  haspurely  com- 
mercial objects  in  view,  and  no  doubt  plays  the  usual  game 
In  the  last  race  he  seems  to  have  shown  a want  of  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  a vanquished  opponent,  which  is  not  likely  to  exalt 
our  chivalry  in  English  opinion.  The  worst,  however,  is  the* 
betting.  Our  City  Fathers,  when  they  thus  vie  with  each  other 
in  paying  homage  to  the  idol  of  the  hour,  of  course  mean  to  do  no 
harm ; they  only  want  to  earn  a little  popularity ; but  the  ruin  of 
youth  may  hereafter  be  laid  at  their  door.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
a young  man,  the  son  of  worthy  parents,  and  originally  of  the 
best  character  himself,  betrayed  into  the  practices  of  a felon  by 
betting  on  races.  He  would  no  more  have  gone  into  a gamb- 
ling-house than  he  would  have  gone  into  a brothel ; but  betting 
on  races  was  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  respectable  persons,, 
and  by  the  preaching  of  respectable  journals,  which  filled  their 
columns  with  the  transactions  of  the  Ring.  In  this  country 
we  have  not  even,  as  they  have  in  England,  a Jockey  Club 
composed  of  men  of  rank  and  influence  to  keep  the  system 
from  sinking  to  the  lowest  depth  of  vileness.  Beelzebub  has 
few  defenders  ; but  even  clergymen  and  pious  people,  if  they 
set  a high  value  on  popularity,  are  a little  apt  to  bend  the 
knee  to  a more  fashionable  fiend.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the  grand 
scene  of  civic  champion-worship  which  called  forth  these  re- 
marks, no  one  was  more  forward  than  certain  religious  leaders 
who,  it  seems,  make  themselves  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by 
all  means  they  may  save  some  votes.  The  question  now  goes 
before  the  Local  Legislature  in  the  form  of  a Bill  empowering 
the  city  to  exempt  the  Champion  from  taxes,  and  we  shall  see 
whether  the  representatives  of  the  Province  are  as  eager  as  the 
City  Fathers  to  encourage  the  Betting  Ring,  and  exalt  “ sport’" 
above  the  honest  labour  by  which  the  community  subsists. 

If  any  clap-trap  could  surprise  it  would  surprise  us  to  see  Sir 
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'Charles  Tupper  pretending  to  fancy  that  a change  of  feeling 
towards  Canada  has  been  produced  in  England  by  Hanlan,  with 
whom  he  couples  that  equally  respectable  agency,  the  blunder- 
ing rodomontade  of  Lord  Eeaconsfield.  The  feeling  of  England 
towards  Canada  needed  not  to  be  changed;  it  has  always  been  as 
good  as  possible.  The  interest  of  Englishmen  in  Canadian  invest- 
ments has  been  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  money  seek- 
ing employment ; their  interest  in  Canada  as  a place  for  emigra- 
tion has  been  increased  by  the  agricultural  crisis  which  has 
compelled  a number  of  English  farmers  to  look  out  for  new 
homes.  This  is  the  simple  fact : the  Hanlan-Beaconsfield 
theory  is  fiction. 


— Sir  Francis  Hincks  is  now  fairly  in  the  arms  of  the  sym- 
pathizing Globe , where  we  are  well  content  to  leave  him, 
though  we  might  twine  for  him  a pleasant  garland  of  the 
flowers  which  the  Globe  was  showering  on  him  a few  years  ago. 
If  he,  the  Globe,  and  that  great  power  of  good,  the  Canada 
Presbyterian,  together,  cannot  crush  one  wicked  little  magazine 
it  must  be  because  Evil  is  permitted  to  reign  for  a season,  or  be- 
cause, in  this  world  of  accidents  and  surprises,  while  it  is  usually 
the  stone  that  is  broken,  sometimes  it  is  the  hammer. 

On  the  subject  of  loyalty  and  disloyalty  we  have  only  one 
word  more  to  say.  We  both  understand  and  respect  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  desired  to  maintain  the  real  government  of 
the  Crown  in  this  country.  Apart  from  mere  sentiment,  there 
was  a good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  rule  of  a British 
nobleman  or  gentleman  representing  the  sovereign,  a man  of 
high  breeding  and  high  principle,  one  who  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  being  accessible  to  any  corrupt  or  sinister  influence,  and 
who,  while  placed  above  faction  here,  was  responsible  to  the 
Crown  and  to  public  opinion  at  home.  Such  a regime  might 
be  preferable  on  the  whole  to  crude  democracy,  though  we 
live  in  the  hope  that  democracy  will  not  alwaj’s  be  crude  1 
But  while  we  can  understand,  we  find  it  difficult  to  respect, 
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the  position  of  those  who  having,  by  a course  of  political  agita- 
tion, involving  not  only  language  but  acts  which  strong  mon- 
archists might  not  unnaturally  deem  seditious,  stripped  the 
Crown  of  the  whole  of  its  real  power  and  appropriated  the  spoil 
to  their  own  use;  having  left  really  nothing  of  the  Royal  gov- 
ernment but  a figure-head,  a name,  and  a fountain  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  honour,  flowing  for  their  own  benefit ; 
now  turn  round  and  in  solemn  tones  bid  us  be  loyal — ta 
themselves. 


— President  Hayes  has  come  to  the  end  of  a career  marked  by 
good  sense,  simplicity,  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  public 
service.  Comparatively  little  known  before  his  Presidency,  he* 
has,  by  his  conduct  in  it,  afforded  welcome  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence, beneath  the  political  surface,  of  a fund  of  practical  wis- 
dom and  integrity  on  which  the  Republic,  at  her  need,  may 
draw.  The  most  unequivocal  success  of  his  term  has  been 
the  finance,  the  credit  of  which  belongs,  mainly,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  though  commerce  has  always  felt  assured  that 
the  sound  and  honest  mind  of  the  President  would  be  on  the* 
right  side.  To  Mr.  Hayes,  personally,  have  been  ascribed  th& 
policy  of  the  Administration  towards  the  South,  and  its  conduct 
in  relation  to  Civil  Service  Reform.  The  policy"  of  moderation 
towards  the  South  will  be  proclaimed  a failure  by  the  advo- 
cates of  severity : not  a single  Southern  state  has  been  won 
over  to  the  Republican  party,  while  Mr.  Hayes  is  constrained 
to.  admit  that  the  negro  is  still  deprived  of  the  suffrage,  by  fraud 
if  not  by  intimidation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temper  of  the 
Southern  people  has,  apparently,  been  softened:  they  have- 
borne  their  defeat  well.  Education  of  the  negro,  Mr.  Hayes 
thinks,  will  complete  the  good  work,  by  rendering  the  negro 
capable  of  asserting  his  political  equality.  An  education  which 
would  turn  thenegro  white,  might  have  the  desired  effect;  butone 
which  leaves  him  black  will  leave  him  without  hope  of  mingling,, 
by  intermarriage,  with  the  dominant  race.  Races  which  do  not 
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intermarry,  cannot  be  socially  equal,  and  without  social  equal- 
ity, political  equality  can  never  really  exist.  The  negro’s  only 
chance  is  division  among  the  whites.  Such  divisions  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  on  domestic 
questions  and  in  the  elections  of  State  officers;  but  in  Federal 
politics,  White  Ascendancy  is  likely  always  to  keep  the  South 
united  and  separate  from  the  North.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
done  is  to  mitigate  the  antagonism,  and  Mr.  Hayes’  policy  has 
apparently  had  that  effect. 

In  relation  to  Civil  Service  Reform,  Mr.  Hayes  has  set  his 
face  in  the  right  direction ; but,  hampered  by  the  demands  of 
party  and  blocked  by  the  Machine,  he  has  not  been  able  to  go 
far.  The  spoils  system  remains  almost  untouched,  and  the  party 
tax  is  still  levied  upon  the  place-holders.  Mr.  Hayes  asserts 
that  he  has  applied  the  examination  test  on  a considerable 
scale,  and  with  success.  He  seems  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
the  panacea.  But  he  must  take  care  lest  in  mending  one  hole 
he  make  two.  Serious  consequences  might  result  from  inciting 
so  many  thousands  of  young  Americans,  instead  of  going  into 
regular  callings,  to  compete  in  examinations  for  official  appoint- 
ments. The  effect  of  the  system  would  extend  beyond  the  com- 
petitors, and  might  aggravate  the  tendency,  already  dangerous, 
to  desert  ordinary  industry  and  live  upon  the  country.  Not  un- 
frequently,  also,  youths  might  be  tempted  by  a prize,  great  at  the 
moment,  to  enter  a service  which,  in  a few  years,  would  disap- 
point them.  A principal  motive  with  the  English  statesmen  who 
introduced  competitive  examination,  was  the  desire  to  deliver 
themselves  from  harassing  importunity.  It  is  the  Spoils  sys- 
tem, as  we  have  said  before,  that  is  the  great  evil ; and  for 
this,  we  repeat,  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  cure  appears  to 
be  a Constitutional  Amendment  providing  that  no  one  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  saving  members  of  the  political 
executive  and  Ambassadors,  shall  be  dismissed  except  for  cause. 
If  the  Democrats  opposed  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  give  the  nominees  of  the  Republican  party  a permanent 
tenure  of  their  places,  they  might  be  reminded  that  it  would,  at 
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the  same  time,  render  the  office-holders  unavailable  for  the 
future  as  electioneering  agents,  and  unamenable  to  political  as- 
sessments, so  that  the  party  in  power  would  practically  lose, 
perhaps,  more  than  it  would  gain.  The  chief  obstacle,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  unwillingness  of  the  politicians,  on  both  sides, 
to  diminish  the  fund  of  patronage  which  is  the  stake  of  their 
pernicious  game.  No  Bill  prohibiting  political  assessments 
will  practically  protect  holders  of  offices  from  the  exactions  of 
Party,  so  long  as  Party  has  it  in  its  power  to  deprive  them  of 
their  bread. 


— From  the  official  returns  it  appears  that  the  popular  major- 
ity of  the  Republican  candidate  is  small.  We  ought  to  strike 
out  of  the  account  the  Southern  States,  where  the  Republican 
party  was  prevented  from  voting  by  means,  the  use  of  which 
in  itself  demonstrates  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  South,  in  its 
present  frame  of  mind,  for  conducting  a constitutional  govern- 
ment. Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party  amounts,  in  its  numerical  aspect,  to  a rout,  or  that 
the  future  of  the  party  would  be  hopeless  if  it  had  a firm 
ground  of  distinct  principle  whereon  to  stand.  But  to  de- 
signate such  a ground  is  not  easy.  The  Free  Trade  move- 
ment has  proved  a failure,  and  the  probability  is  that,  with  the 
growth  of  manufactures  in  the  South,  the  strength  of  the  op- 
position to  a renewal  of  the  movement  within  the  party  itself 
will  become  greater  and  not  less.  Mere  outcries  against  cen- 
tralization awaken  hardly  any  response  in  the  breast  of  the 
people,  who  are  not  sensible  or  apprehensive  of  any  serious  en- 
croachment, and,  if  they  reflect,  must  rather  see  reason  to  rejoice 
that  a civil  war,  which  half  the  world  expected  to  end  in 
a military  despotism,  has  left  local  liberties  practically  in- 
tact. It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  power  of  the  Central 
Legislature  is  excessive,  when  the  Federal  law  respecting  the 
suffrage  is  set  utterly  at  defiance  by  the  South.  A party  in 
power  is  sure  to  make  mistakes,  and  mistakes  furnish  the  Op- 
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position  with  issues,  but  general  question,  so  far  as  can  be  seen? 
there  is  none.  It  does  not  appear  likely,  however,  that  the 
Democratic  party  will  disband.  These  organizations  are  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  life  : a personal,  social,  and  even  hereditary 
connection  remains,  though  the  support  of  political  issues  may 
be  withdrawn.  At  bottom,  the  main  bond  of  union  is  the  cor- 
porate desire  of  the  spoils.  Though  the  Democratic  party  does 
not  command,  and  has,  at  present,  little  chance  of  commanding, 
the  central  government  and  patronage,  it  continues  to  command 
a number  of  State  governments  with  the  patronage  attached 
to  them,  as  well  as  a moiety  of  the  seats,  both  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  fund 
is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  organization,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chest  is  hope.  The  party  will  still  have  a very  solid, 
though  most  objectionable,  basis  in  the  South.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  will  keep  the  field  under  its  pre- 
sent name  and  flag,  provided  the  conditions  of  politics  remain 
as  they  are.  But  the  proviso  is  not  superfluous  or  unmeaning 
Influences  are  at  work  by  which  the  condition  of  politics  in  the 
United  States,  in  relation  to  the  organization  and  antagonism 
of  the  parties,  may  be  greatly  changed.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the 
spirit  of  independence  is  growing,  especially  among  the  young 
and  “ scratching  ” is  becoming  more  and  more  the  order  of  the 
day.  Party  tyranny,  with  its  wirepullers,  its  Bosses  and  its 
spoils,  has  been  carried  to  such  a point  that  it  has  caused  in- 
tense disgust,  and  given  birth  to  an  effective  reaction.  The 
auspicious  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  New  York,  a year 
ago,  was  directed  against  the  despotism  of  the  local  Boss,  but 
its  springs  were  not  merely  local,  and  its  extension  may  be 
confidently  predicted.  Official  returns  show  that  the  Green- 
backers  greatly  overrated  their  vote : instead  of  being  half 
a million,  it  was  but  little  over  300,000.  Still,  this  is  a <rain 
for  them  of  220,000  upon  last  3'ear,  and  proves  the  existence  of 
a large,  and  what,  in  certain  contingencies,  might  be  a com- 
manding, force,  outside  the  regular  parties.  Greenbackism,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  has,  we  trust,  received  its  quietus 
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The  Americans  must  have  strangely  fallen  away,  both  from 
their  good  sense,  which  is  proverbial,  and  from  the  probity 
which,  if  it  is  not  proverbial,  really  belongs  to  them  as  a nation, 
if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  try  a fraudulent  currency  as  a mode 
of  giving  new  life  to  commerce  and  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  career  of  Nationalism  is  also 
at  an  end,  so  far  as  the  term  is  identical  with  Kearneyism  and 
denotes  the  consignment  of  commercial  institutions  generally, 
as  well  as  in  California,  to  the  hands  of  a despotic  crew  of  in- 
dustrial Terrorists,  to  be  sacked  and  ruined  in  the  name  of  the 
nation.  But  so  far  as  Nationalism  denotes  the  preference  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  people  to  the  objects  and  the  regu- 
lation issues  of  political  parties,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  live  and  thrive.  On  the  whole,  the  statesmen  and  public 
writers  of  the  United  States  have  plenty  of  reasons  for  giving 
their  attention  to  the  question,  how  the  commonwealth  is  to 
be  governed  when  party  organizations  shall  have  lost  their 
force  ? We  think  we  know,  and  we  hope  they  know  better 
still. 

A believer  in  the  party  system  must  have  his  faith  pretty 
sorely  tried  when  he  looks  down  from  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  that  assembly,  the  session  of  which 
has  jTist  commenced.  How  can  legislation  be  carried  on,  or  a 
country  governed  by  such  a mob  as  this  ? is  the  question  which 
the  amazed  spectator  asks  himself,  after  sitting  in  that  gallery 
a few  days.  Not  only  at  moments  of  excitement,  but  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  the  House  is  a bear-garden,  in  which  not 
only  every  trace  of  senatorial  dignity,  but  all  semblance  of  de- 
liberation, and  even  of  debate,  is  lost.  Deliberation  might  as 
well  be  looked  for  in  a street  mob,  or  at  an  Irish  wake.  But 
days  may  pass  without  your  hearing  a debate,  or  so  much  as  a 
speech,  without  your  witnessing  anything  but  a wearisome  and 
disgusting  abuse  of  the  forms  of  business  for  the  purposes  of 
faction,  under  the  name  of  filibustering,  or  some  name  equally 
expressive  of  roguery  and  indecorum.  Of  course,  the  real 
deliberation  goes  on,  not  in  the  House,  but  in  caucus,  where 
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the  object,  with  which  counsel  is  taken,  is  not  the  promotion 
of  the  public  interest,  but  victory  over  the  rival  faction.  To 
the  House  the  factions  come  only  to  register  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  have  arrived  in  caucus,  or  to  carry  into  effect  the 
manoeuvres  which  they  have  planned  behind  the  scenes.  The 
councils  of  the  Republic  are  not  really  open,  no  real  discussion 
ever  reaches  the  ear  of  the  nation  ; all  the  guarantees  for  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  the  legislative  trust  which  publicity 
affords  in  the  case  of  other  elective  assemblies  are  practically 
cancelled.  Whatever  formal  nullities  may  fill  the  Congressional 
Globe,  the  secrecy  of  a conspiracy  broods  over  everything 
that  really  determines  the  course  of  legislation.  Then  comes- 
a contested  election  case,  decided  by  a strict  party  vote  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  evidence,  after  the  fashion  usual  in  the 
more  corrupt  days  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  a vote  of 
fifteen  millions  of  public  money,  in  the  shape  of  a Pension  Ar- 
rears Bill,  for  the  private  electioneering  purposes  of  the  sworn 
guardians  of  the  national  purse,  and  the  spectator  is  at  once 
and  too  completely  convinced  that  the  integrity  of  the  assembly 
is  on  a level  with  the  dignity  of  its  proceedings.  This  is  Party , 
which  most  people  suppose  to  be  the  indispensable  and  immu- 
table foundation  of  free  institutions,  while  others  begin  to  see 
that  it  is  filling  them  with  corruption  and  preparing  their 
overthrow. 


— An  American  Consul  in  Switzerland  has  sounded  a wild 
note  of  alarm  about  the  dangers,  political  and  social,  with 
which  the  United  States  are  threatened  by  Immigration.  He 
must  be  of  kin  to  the  feathered  saviours  of  the  Capitol  if  he 
thinks  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  army  half  a million 
strong.  The  Republic  is  one  vast  immigration.  So,  if  we  go 
back  far  enough,  is  the  inhabited  world,  except  that  spot,  whether 
in  Central  Asia  or  in  Central  Africa,  where  men  first  ap- 
peared. The  immigration  into  the  United  States  has  been  on 
the  whole  of  a much  higher  quality  than  that  by  which  other 
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countries  were  peopled.  It  included,  at  the  critical  moment 
when  the  foundations  were  being  laid  and  the  character  of 
society  was  being  formed,  a large  proportion  of  settlers  sent 
forth  from  their  original  homes,  not  by  the  want  of  food,  which 
sets  a hunter  tribe  in  motion,  nor  by  the  desire  of  plunder, 
which  impels  the  hordes  of  Clovis  or  Genghis  Khan,  nor  by 
the  lust  of  gold,  which  stimulated  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  but  by 
love  of  freedom  and  truth,  and  by  the  lofty  hope  of  realizing 
a,  religious  and  social  ideal.  To  these  exiles  of  the  past  has 
been  added,  in.  our  own  day,  a number  of  kindred  spirits  flying 
from  despotism  or  privilege,  and,  in  many  cases,  driven  across 
the  Atlantic  by  their  connection  with  abortive  revolutions. 
■Often  the  refugees  have  brought  with  them  wild  theories  and 
tempers  envenomed  by  conflict,  so  that  the  Republic,  when 
she  received  them,  might  have  seemed  to  be  taking  question- 
able foster-children  to  her  bosom : but  their  revolutionary 
fanaticism  has  for  the  most  part  been  dissipated  in  the  larger 
air,  their  bitterness  has  been  sweetened  by  social  justice,  and 
they  have  become  useful  citizens,  adding  spirit  to  the  mass 
without  disturbing  order.  A Canadian  journalist  who  had 
himself  changed  his  country,  under  circumstances  to  which  it 
was  not  very  discreet  to  provoke  attention,  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  by  the  Consuls’  manifesto  of  insulting 
“ political  immigrants ; ” and  one  of  the  immigrants  on  whom 
he  pitched  as  a specimen  of  a black  sheep  was  Carl  Schurz  ! The 
mass  of  the  recent  immigration,  Irish  and  German,  has  been 
•economical,  though  not  without,  a political  and  social  tinge. 
How  the  United  States  could  have  carried  on  their  industries 
without  the  reinforcements,  it  is  for  the  Know-Nothings  to 
say.  For  the  last  two  generations,  at  least,  the  rough  work  has 
been  done,  the  railroads  have  been  constructed  and  the  cities 
built  by  the  Irish  solely  or  with  German  aid.  Few  native 
Americans  will  stoop  to  rough  work,  none  will  stoop  to  domes- 
tic service.  Besides,  the  Anglo-American  of  the  pure  breed  is, 
we  take  it,  becoming  rather  rare.  The  diminution  of  popula- 
tion in  the  New  England  States  may  be  ascribed  to  migration 
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westward  ; but  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  States  and  looked 
round  him  must  be  aware  that  the  number  of  children  is  small. 
It  seems  to  be  a general  law  that  as  a race  grows  dominant, 
wealthy,  and  refined,  restraits  are  imposed  on  its  multiplication 
by  social  pride ; and  the  education  of  women  in  the  United 
States,  whatever  may  be  its  intellectual  advantages,  is  not  well 
calculated  to  fit  them  for  bearing  the  burdens  of  maternity. 
Without  Irish  and  German  immigration,  American  industry 
would  have  become  a regiment  of  officers  without  privates. 
To  keep  the  ports  open  to  labour  has  been,  and  is,  not  a matter  of 
choice  or  benevolence,  but  of  sheer  necessity. 

A sensation  has  been  created  by  the  discovery  that  the 
Swiss  are  in  the  habit  of  shipping  off  their  paupers  and  even 
criminals  convicted  of  small  offences  to  the  United  States.  A 
pauper  is  a man  in  want  of  work,  which,  when  he  has  found,, 
he  ceases  to  be  a pauper : so  it  is  at  least  except  in  the  cases 
of  age,  infirmity  or  disease,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  often 
sent  across  the  Atlantic.  The  deportation  of  crime  to  another 
country  is  an  insult : so  the  English  thought  when  they  one 
day  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  Channel  Islands  were  in  the 
habit  of  deporting  to  England.  But  the  extent  of  the  evil  can- 
not be  very  serious,  and  petty  offences  in  the  Old  World  are 
often  indications  not  of  criminality  of  character,  but  of  sheer 
want  of  bread.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  in  London  at  the 
setting  in  of  winter  petty  offences  are  often  committed  by  the 
children  of  misery  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  and 
a warm  lodging  in  a prison.  A criminal  element  of  this  kind 
can  hardly  be  very  formidable  : where  there  is  plenty  of  bread 
it  will  probably  cease  to  be  criminal  at  all. 

Still  immigration  in  large  masses  is  attended  with  dange 
both  social  and  political.  Local  enquiry  convinced  us  that  the 
authors  of  the  Molly  Maguire  troubles  and  outrages  in  the 
mining  district  of  Pennsylvania  were  foreigners,  and  mostly 
wild  spirits  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  strikes  of 
the  Old  World;  and  the  same,  we  believe,  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  authors  of  the  savage  labour  riots,  of  which,  a few 
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years  ago,  Pittsburg  was  the  principal  scene,  and  which,  at 
the  time,  gave  a serious  shock  to  society  in  the  United  States. 
American  socialism  altogether  is  evidently  an  importation  from 
the  Old  World,  finding  more  or  less  of  pabulum  in  times  of  suf- 
fering here.  In  the  political  sphere,  the  assimilating  power  of 
American  institutions  is  marvellous,  and  rapidly  converts  all 
recruits,  in  any  measure  congenial  and  tractable,  into  citizens 
capable,  if  not  of  guiding  themselves,  at  least  of  being  guided 
by  the  veterans  of  self-government.  But  the  mass  to  be  assim- 
ilated is  immense,  and  taxes  the  machine  to  the  utmost, 
though  not  sufficiently  to  content  some  enthusiasts  who  wish  to 
treble  the  danger  and  merge  the  self -growing  and  really  re- 
publican element  altogether  by  pouring  in  the  votes  of  all  the 
women  in  the  United  States.  The  political  safeguard  is 
strict  enforcement  of  the  naturalization  law,  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  days  of  its  misrule  fatally  relaxed  in  fav- 
our of  its  Irish  retainers.  The  social  safeguard  is  a standing 
army,  not  so  large  as  to  threaten  public  liberty,  but  large 
enough  to  ensure  to  order  at  its  need  a swift  victory  over  an- 
archy, and  to  render  conspiracy  hopeless.  That  the  Democratic 
party,  in  its  intense  hatred  of  centralization,  is  disposed 
to  reduce  the  defences  of  society  forms  a strong  reason 
for  rejoicing  that  the  government  remains  for  the  present  in 
other  hands.  The  army  of  the  United  States  has  never  by  its 
conduct  given  the  shadow  of  ground  for  alarm  to  the  most 
sensitive  friend  of  freedom. 

The  Chinese  question  stands  by  itself.  It  presented  itself 
during  the  late  election  in  the  hideous  shape  of  the  mur- 
derous attack  on  the  poor  Chinamen  at  Denver,  in  which, 
as  we  hear  from  an  eyewitness,  the  negroes  took  part  as 
well  as  the  Irish.  Kearneyite  jealousy  of  cheap  labour, 
though  natural  perhaps,  is  entitled  to  no  respect  and  must 
certainly  yield  in  the  end  to  the  exigencies  of  commerce. 
The  more  serious  problem  is  that  presented  by  the  gulf,  moral, 
social,  :and  political,  which  severs  Canton  from  Boston,  and 
which  public  schools,  local  institutions,  and  the  ballot,  potent 
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.as  they  are,  seem  not  potent  enough  to  bridge  ; though  the 
rapid  adoption  of  European  civilization  by  Japan  renders  itprob- 
able  that  the  teachableness  of  these  long-secluded  nations,  the 
quaint  curiosities  of  the  human  museum,  when  once  the  winter 
of  their  isolation  is  broken  up  and  vernal  influences  get  access 
to  them,  may  be  greater  than  we  had  supposed.  Japanese 
progress  is  of  course  mainly  material,  but  it  is  also  intellectual 
and  apparently  moral.  The  rule  of  politics  is  the  common 
good  against  which  no  plea  of  right  can  be  set  up.  If  the 
<?ommon  good  requires  that  political  power  shall  be  withheld 
from  the  Chinese,  justice  will  sanction  the  precaution.  With- 
out the  ballot,  the  Chinaman  will  have  no  influence,  and  will 
scarcely  affect  the  tone  or  habits  of  society  more  than  the  tool 
which  he  wields.  His  special  immorality,  in  its  grosser  feat- 
ures, is  due  to  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  which, 
when  immigration  is  legalized,  will  disappear. 

An  alarm  is  raised  not  only  of  immigration,  but  of  conquest. 
China,  it  is  said,  is  organizing,  drilling,  buying  Krupp  guns 
and  precision  firearms,  building  ships  of  war  : she  will  follow 
up  her  immigration  with  her  arms,  and  make  the  Pacific  coast 
her  own.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  learn  that  a nation,  long 
marked  out  as  an  easy  prey  of  Jingo  buccaneers,  is  likely  to 
be  in  a position  not  only  to  defend  herself,  but  to  inspire  fear. 
She  has  enemies  near  at  hand,  however,  in  Russia  and  Japan. 
If  her  vast  reservoir  of  population  overflows,  the  stream  will 
probably  set  towards  those  countries  in  which  there  is  least 
resistance.  Australia  and  the  Polynesian  Islands  are  more 
likely  to  become  Chinese  than  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  long 
appeared  to  us,  though  we  seem  to  be  singular  in  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  an  open  question  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
would  prevail  in  Australia  or  the  Chinese.  By  her  union 
with  British  Columbia  Canada  has,  among  other  things,  brought 
the  Chinese  question  upon  her  hands,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  may  assume  a practical  form. 
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— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  both  social  and  commercial,  are  under- 
going a momentous  change.  After  the  Revolutionary  war 
there  was  necessarily  an  estrangement,  though  in  the  breasts 
of  the  old  English  party,  of  which  Washington  and  Hamilton 
were  the  chiefs,  respect  and  even  affection  for  the  mother 
country  was  still  strong,  and  would  soon  have  prevailed  over 
the  memory  of  the  quarrel,  had  not  the  ultra-democratic  and 
French  party  succeeded  in  plunging  the  Union  into  the  war  of 
1812.  In  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  the  old  English  party  found  its  grave.  With 
Jackson,  the  victor  of  New  Orleans,  ultra -democracy  and  Anglo- 
phobia together  mounted  to  power.  Then  came  the  great 
development  of  slavery,  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin,  and  produced  a deadly  antagonism  between  the 
slave-owning  South  and  the  power  which  had  emancipated  the 
slaves  in  its  colonies  and  was  crusading  against  slavery  on  all 
seas.  To  the  Anti-British  feeling  of  the  south  was  added  that 
of  the  Irish,  who  now  began  to  cross  to  the  United  States  in 
increasing  multitudes  full  of  burning  hatred  of  the  Saxon. 
The  leaders  of  the  party  which  was  made  up  of  these  two  ele  - 
ments  during  its  long  tenure  of  power,  of  course,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bullying  Great  Britain  in  Southern  and  Hibernian 
style.  The  acts  and  language  of  a government  or  a ruling  party 
are  naturally  taken  by  foreigners  for  the  acts  and  language  of 
the  nation ; and  few  Englishmen  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  American  politics  to  distinguish  between  the  sentiments  of 
Washington  and  those  of  New  England.  Thus  the  disruption 
of  the  Union  was  ignorantly  hailed  in  England  as  the  down- 
fall of  an  inveteyate  and  insolent  enemy  by  many  who,  if  they 
had  known  their  real  friends  from  their  real  foes,  might  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  other  side ; while  the  aristocracy,, 
guided  by  the  infallible  instinct  of  class,  made  common  cause 
with  the  slave-owners,  launched  the  Alabama,  and  would 
unquestionably  have  brought  on  a war  had  it  not  been  held  in 
check  by  the  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  masses  and 
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the  feeling  prevalent,  not  among  the  masses  only,  that  England 
could  not  light  for  slavery.  Hence  another  period  of  estrange- 
ment, terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  accom- 
plished its  moral  object,  open  as  it  was  to  serious  exception  in  its 
diplomatic  and  pecuniary  details.  After  that  settlement  there 
remained  no  special  source  of  Anti-British  feeling  except  Fen- 
ianism  and  Protectionism,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  irritating  conduct  of  the  British  Tories 
during  the  civil  war.  The  Democratic  party  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  its  Irish  wing  having  shared  its  fall,  Fenianism  is 
no  longer  the  power  in  American  politics  that  it  was  ; and  since 
the  Rebellion  there  has  been  a great  subsidence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary sentiment  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  traditional 
antipathy  to  the  old  governments.  Protectionism  is  rivalry  in 
trade,  and  involves  no  hatred  of  British  institutions  or  of  the 
British  nation.  On  the  side  of  England  hostility  to  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  lingers  only  among  the  Tory  aristocracy,  not  one  of 
whom,  however,  it  may  safely  be  said,  would  object  to  the  marri- 
age of  his  son  with  an  American  heiress  : in  truth  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  English  nobility  were  largely  to  indemnify 
themselves  in  that  way  for  the  reduction  of  their  rents  by  the 
importation  of  American  grain,  as  they  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  doing,  for  no  people  in  the  world  are  so  fond  of  rank  as  a 
certain  class  of  rich  Americans.  The  unifying  influences  of 
blood  and  language  are  now  acting  with  their  full  force,  and 
their  power  is  greatly  increased  by  the  close  connection  and 
daily  intercourse  into  which  the  two  continents  have  been 
brought  by  the  enterprise  of  Cyrus  Field,  as  well  as  by  the 
multiplication  and  improvement  of  the  lines  of  steamers.  Each 
nation  follows  the  doings  of  the  other,  social  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  political  and  commercial,  with  almost  as  keen  and 
intelligent  an  interest  as  its  own.  Intermarriages  are  growing 
more  common  ; the  sons  of  English  Dukes  and  of  English  Tory 
statesmen  go  into  commercial  houses  in  New  York;  and  the 
climax  is  capped  when  an  American  sportsman  is  elected  by 
an  English  county  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Fox  hounds,  an 
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office  practically  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Perhaps  the  Republic  has  as  much  to  fear  from 
the  social  influence  of  the  British  aristocracy  as  the  British 
aristocracy  has  to  fear  fron  the  political  example  of  the  Re- 
public. Congresses  and  organizations  of  all  kinds  are  be- 
coming Pan-Bri tannic.  English  periodicals  circulate  largely 
in  the  States,  and  now  the  brilliant  magazine  literature 
of  America  is  invading  England  on  a large  scale.  Something 
in  fact  like  social  fusion  is  going  on,  while  in  the  political 
and  intellectual  spheres  the  influence  of  the  countries  on 
each  other  becomes  daily  more  marked  and  important.  War 
has  become  a moral  impossibility,  and  every  body  knows 
that  fishery  disputes  will  end,  at  worst,  in  litigation.  The 
time  may  come  when  the  union  of  the  English  speaking  race 
may  receive  even  a more  formal  recognition. 


— In  Ireland  the  outlook  grows  not  brighter,  but  darker  ; the 
only  visible  ray  of  sunshine  is  the  news  that  Mr.  Parnell  has 
been  out  with  Lord  Waterford’s  hounds,  which,  if  true,  seems 
to  show  that  he  cannot  be  a very  desperate  character  or  have 
utterly  broken  with  society.  Undoubtedly  he  is  a mere  dema- 
gogue,, anxious  only  to  keep  the  agitation  raging,  not  a leader 
like  O’Connell,  who  had  a definite  object  in  view,  and  with 
whom  terms  could  be  made  : his  character  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  situation.  He  avows  that  to  make 
mischief  he  would  have  tried  to  throw  out  the  Disturbance 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he  had  not  felt  sure  that  it 
would  be  thrown  out  byr  the  Lords.  Few  can  now  doubt  that 
the  Lords  did  wrong.  Even  if  the  Bill  was  open  to  exception, 
it  was  the  measure  proposed  by  the  responsible  captain  of  a 
ship  in  a great  storm  : it  could  not  have  taken  anything  from 
the  landlords,  who  can  get  nothing  as  it  is  ; it  might  have  al- 
layed the  rage  of  the  people  for  the  moment,  and  arrested  the 
growth  of  the  illicit  organization  which  now  appears  almost  to 
have  ousted  law  and  government  over  a great  part  of  the  country. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  remain  convinced  that  the  Government 
ought,  by  a thorough  application  of  the  Arms  Act,  to  have  re- 
moved from  the  peasantry  that  which  at  once  tempted  them 
individually  to  acts  of  violence  and  inspired  them  collectively 
with  sense  of  power  to  resist  the  law.  To  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  disarm  a country  is  absurd  ; it  has  often  been  done. 
No  doubt  there  is  a party  in  the  Cabinet  opposed  to  any  mea- 
sure of  coercion,  though  as  British  statesmen  know  how  to  hold 
their  tongues,  and  do  not  hector  at  each  other,  we  have  attached 
no  weight  to  the  reports  of  threatened  resignation  cabled  to 
us  every  morning.  The  landlords  seem  to  make  but  a poor  show  : 
they  can  only  throw  themselves  helplessly  on  the  Government 
and  appeal  to  the  sympathetic  fears  of  the  same  class  in  Eng- 
land. Evidently  the  estrangement  between  them  and  their 
tenantry  was  complete,  and  the  social  system  was,  in  that  res- 
pect, thoroughly  rotten.  It  is  said  that  the  agitation  is  assum- 
ing a strongly  political  character,  and  the  notion  prevails  that 
it  is  thereby  rendered  more  dangerous.  But  were  it  to  take  the 
form  of  armed  rebellion  and  appear  in  the  field  it  would  be 
crushed  in  a moment.  The  real  reason  of  its  unparalleled 
strength  has  been  that,  unlike  previous  movements,  it  has  so 
far  been  not  political  but  agrarian,  has  appealed  not  to  senti- 
ment but  to  interest,  and  called  upon  the  people  not  to  sally 
forth  and  strike,  but  merely  to  stay  at  home  and  refuse  to  pay. 
To  collect  by  force  the  rents  of  a whole  people,  or  evict  a 
whole  people  for  non-payment,  is  for  a Government  as  difficult 
an  undertaking  as  it  is  easy  with  regular  troops  to  beat  a mob 
in  battle. 

Advocates  of  arbitrary  government  of  course  proclaim  that 
the  Liberal  policy  has  collapsed.  There  were  in  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  three  great  evils : the  Catholic  disabili- 
ties, the  Protestant  Establishment,  the  absentee  and  alien  pro- 
prietary. The  first  two  have  been  removed,  and  with  the  re- 
sults which  always  follow  great  measures  of  justice,  though 
the  effect  would  have  been  far  better  had  the  concession 
not  been  so  long  delayed  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
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the  Tories.  But  they  were  mistaken  who  persuaded  them- 
selves first  that  the  law  imposing  disabilities  on  the 
Catholics,  and  then  that  the  Protestant  Establishment  was 
the  sole  source  of  discontent,  and  that  when  once  it  had 
been  abolished  Ireland  would  have  peace.  The  third  evil  has- 
now  come  to  a head,  and  Ireland  cannot  have  peace  till  this 
also  has  been  removed.  Yet  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  country  can  doubt  that,  since  1828,  its  condition  has  on 
the  whole  greatly  improved,  th*  olitical  disaffection  has 
grown  weaker,  or  that  the  allegiance  of  large  classes. 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  has  been  won  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Union.  We  are  persuaded  that,  if  the 
standard  of  insurrection  were  raised,  this  would  at  once  appear. 
Even  agrarianism,  though  still  violent  and  murderous,  is  not  so* 
violent  or  so  murderous  as  it  was  half  a century  ago. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  te 
frame  a measure,  if  a measure  can  be  framed.  Framing  great 
measures  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  forte, while  his  rival’s  forte  is  strategy. 
But  the  failure,  as  a final  settlement  at  least,  of  the  legislation 
of  1873,  shows  plainly  that  the  mere  state  of  the  legal  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  not  the  root  of  the  evil.  There 
is  evidently  an  agrarian  war  between  two  classes,  strangers  and 
aliens  to  each  other,  for  the  ownership  of  the  land.  There  is 
also  beyond  doubt  over-population,  which  has  led  to  desperate 
competition  for  the  occupancy  of  the  farms  and  engagements  to- 
pay  rents  higher  than  could  possibly  be  paid.  It  appears  that 
the  Government  is  sensible  of  this  fact  and  is  meditating  a 
measure  of  emigration,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  framed 
with  discretion,  if  it  .points  to  our  North  West,  potatoe-grow- 
ing  being  an  indifferent  apprenticeship  for  the  work  of  the 
pioneer  farmer,  though  Irish  labour  will  be  welcome  on  the 
Railway.  Peasant  proprietorship  is  to  be  desired,  if  it  were 
only  to  give  the  people  an  interest  in  the  land  and  put  them  on 
the  side  of  property ; but  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land is  grazing  land,  and  cannot  raise  grain  in  competition 
with  American  harvests,  militates  against  small  holdings. 
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No  legislation  can  in  a moment  conjure  away  the  barbarism  of 
Irish  agriculture,  or  raise  the  character  of  the  Irish  peasant. 
Ulster  Tenant  Right  you  may  extend  to  Munster  and  Con- 
naught if  you  please,  but  there  are  other  things  in  Ulster  which 
are  not  so  easily  extended.  The  British  Government  cannot 
be  too  quick  in  putting  out  a fire  which,  if  allowed  to  blaze 
much  longer,  may  spread  to  the  houses  of  the  neighbours.  If 
a landlord  House  of  Lords  chooses,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  to  help  the  fire  against  the 
firemen,  it  will  illustrate  the  madness  of  faction  at  serious  cost 
to  itself. 

The  Liberal  Government  has  inherited  a rich  legacy  of 
trouble  from  its  Jingo  predecessors,  whose  violent  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal  is  bearing  its  natural  fruit  just  at  the  moment 
when  all  the  forces  of  England  are  employed  at  home.  Lords 
Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  evidently  are  on  the  alert,  and  hope 
to  profit  by  the  embarrassment  of  their  rivals.  But  the  elec- 
tions go  for  the  Government,  and  the  nation  has  sense  enough 
to  see  that  a return  to  Jingoism  and  wars  for  scientific  frontiers 
would  not  be  the  best  mode  of  extricating  itself  from  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  situation.  What  would  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land  be  if  the  quarrel  with  Russia  were  still  on  her  hands  ! 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  lucky  in  everything,  was  lucky  in  the 
timeliness  of  his  fall. 


— The  wild  project  of  re-imposing  political  disabilities  on  the 
Jews  has  been  rejected  by  the  good  sense  of  the  German  people. 
Not  only  was  it  a violation  of  all  modern  principle  ; it  was  prac- 
tically foolish,  and  would  only  have  made  bad  worse.  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  agitation  against  Semitic  ascendency  will 
die  out;  certainly  it  will  not  if  the  growth  of  Jewish  in- 
fluence in  Europe  continues  as  formidable  as  at  present,  and 
the  Jews  persist  in  their  present  courses,  political,  as  well  as 
social  and  commercial.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  move- 
ment should  be  understood.  There  is  a persistent  belief,  which 
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some  of  our  own  journalists  seem  to  share,  that  the  agitation 
has  its  source  in  a surviving  prejudice  against  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion. Were  this  the  case,  it  might  well  be  thought  that  Germany 
was  still  lingering  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
it  is  not  so.  The  Germans  understand  religious  toleration  as- 
well  as  any  people  in  the  world  : the  struggle  between  the  Teu- 
ton and  the  Semitic  for  ascendancy  in  Germany  is  entirely  one- 
of  race  : it  falls,  in  this  respect,  under  the  same  category  as  the- 
conflict  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Turk,  or  that  between 
the  Anglo-Americans  and  the  Chinese.  If  there  is  any  other  in- 
gredient in  the  cup  of  bitterness,  it  is  the  feeling  aroused  by  the- 
conduct  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  in  relation  to  the  educa- 
tion laws  and  some  other  national  questions.  In  by-gone  times,, 
all  the  world  was  intolerant,  all  the  world  was  persecuting,  and 
the  Jews  were  not  less  so  than  the  rest,  for  they  persecuted 
Christianity  wherever  and  so  long  as  they  had  the  power. 
At  the  present  day,  we  repeat,  the  question  is  entirely  one  of 
race,  and  of  the  social  and  economical  antagonism  into  which 
the  races  in  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  are  brought.  The- 
Germans  are  striving,  or  fancy  that  they  are  striving,  to  save- 
their  country  from  passing  under  the  sway  of  aliens.  If  the- 
sentiment  of  race  is  a prejudice,  it  is  a prejudice  which  is  cher- 
ished at  least  as  much  on  the  side  of  the  Jews  as  on  that  of 
their  enemies.  The  Jews  continue  to  refuse,  as  polluting* 
inter-marriage  with  the  other  citizens  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  have  been  admitted  to  equal  rights.  The  mar- 
riage of  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  with  an 
English  noble  called  forth  an  explosion  of  their  unsocial  feel- 
ing ; and  a great  literary  exponent  of  their  sentiment  habitually 
speaks  with  insolent  contempt  of  the  blood  of  Shakespeare. 
Those  who,  by  refusing  inter-marriage,  cut  themselves  off  from 
brotherhood,  can  hardly  expect  that  other  people  will  regard 
them  as  brethren.  The  advocates  of  the  Jews,  on  this  occa- 
sion, admit  that  their  clients  regard  the  Germans  with  con- 
tempt. The  Germans  can  hardly  be  expected  to  requite 
contempt  with  love.  The  Jews  are  a wandering  nation,  with 
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strong  national  character  and  distinct  interests.  That  they 
have  objects  of  their  own,  apart  from  those  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  sojourn,  is  implied  in  the  admiring  rhapsodies  of 
“ Daniel  Deronda,”  as  clearly  as  in  the  angry  protests  of  the 
Germans. 

It  is  time  people  should  know  that,  in  this  old  quarrel,  there 
has  been  wrong  on  both  sides,  though  self-accusing  Christen- 
dom, in  its  repentance  for  medieval  persecutions  of  the  Jews, 
has  been  apt  to  admit  that  all  the  wrong  has  been  on  its  own 
side  alone.  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  historic  truth,  as  well 
as  less  censorious,  to  say  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has 
brought  calamities  on  the  other  nations,  as  much  as  on  them- 
selves. Suppose  we  Canadians  were  all  to  leave  our  own 
land,  spread  ourselves  over  the  earth,  wander  from  nation  to 
nation  in  quest  of  lucre,  thrust  ourselves  in  swarms  on  all 
communities,  whether  we  were  welcome  or  not,  and  never 
handling  the  plough  or  the  loom,  to  suck  up  the  produce  of  other 
men’s  labour,  and  fleece  them  of  their  property  by  usury  and 
other  extortionate  practices,  plying  at  the  same  time  on  a large 
scale  other  trades  of  a still  more  objectionable  kind  : suppose, 
while  doing  this,  we  were  to  display  an  intense  and  almost  fe- 
rocious pride  of  race,  cherish  a tribal  religion,  which  proclaimed 
that  we  alone  were  the  chosen  people,  distinguish  ourselves  by 
a tribal  mark,  treat  those  among  whom  we  lived  as  Gentiles 
with  whom  it  was  pollution  to  inter-marry,  and  deal  with  them 
as  Egyptians,  made  only  to  be  spoiled  : should  not  we  be  general- 
ly odious,  and  would  not  our  unpopularity  be  natural  ? If  we 
were  anywhere  successful  in  engrossing  the  wealth  of  a coun- 
try and  climbing  over  the  heads  of  its  natives,  would  not  our 
success  breed  jealousy,  and  should  we  be  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  jealousy  was  nothing  but  envy  of  our  superior 
excellence  \ Suppose,  again,  that  being  strong  Protestants,  we 
intruded  ourselves  into  Roman  Catholic  communities  in  a low 
stage  of  enlightenment  and  fanatically  attached  to  their  faith, 
should  we  not  have  too  much  reason  to  expect  that  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  would  aggravate  the  national  feeling  against  us, 
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and  that  we  should  be  exposed  to  maltreatment,  especially  if  the 
communities  at  the  time  were  engaged,  as  European  Christen- 
dom was  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  in  a desperate  struggle 
against  an  inrolling  tide  of  equally  fanatical  invasion,  and  we 
were  believed  to  sympathize  with  the  enemy.  No  doubt,  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  partly  religious, 
and  to  that  extent  was  unchristian  and  vile  ; but  its  main  cause 
was  the  cruel  extortion  which  they  practised  on  the  people, 
both  on  their  own  accounts  and  as  the  apt  instruments  of  a 
tyrannical  Exchequer.  If  any  one  wants  to  know  why  the 
Jews  were  detested  by  the  English  in  the  twelfth  century,  let 
us  once  more  refer  him  to  the  account  of  Jewish  usury,  from 
the  Chronicle  of  Brakelond,  given  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Carlyle’s  Past  and  Present.  A Daniel  Deronda,  who  was  so 
profoundly  versed  in  the  Jewish  mystery  as  to  be  able,  by  com- 
pound interest  and  dexterous  reckoning,  to  make  a debt  of 
twenty-seven  pounds  mount  up  to  one  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  would  have  stood  a good  chance  of  incurring  some  un- 
popularity among  his  debtors,  and,  perhaps,  in  rough  times,  of 
getting  his  bonds  destroyed  and  his  own  head  broken,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  Crusades.  If  the  J ews  have  been  the  most 
hated  of  all  races,  it  is,  in  plain  truth,  because  they  have  done 
most  to  provoke  hatred.  Other  races  which  have  done  the  same 
things,  on  a smaller  scale,  have  been  hated  in  proportion. 

It  is  easy  to  be  philosophic  in  another  man’s  case.  Enlightened 
persons,  who  have  no  Jews  climbing  over  their  heads,  shower 
upon  the  Germans  charges  of  illiberality  and  Philistinism. 
Perhaps  common  people  have  cowered  long  enough  under  the 
dreadful  imputation  of  Philistinism,  which  every  popinjay  has 
learned  to  brandish.  The  selfishness  which  makes  the  German 
unwilling  to  see  his  country  fall  into  the  gripe  of  the  crafty 
Semite  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  patriotism  which, the 
other  day,  bade  him  shed  blood  for  that  country  at  Sadowa 
and  Sedan.  Those  who  appeal  to  national  feeling  for  extra- 
ordinary efforts  of  self-devotion,  must  not  expect  to  see  it,  as 
soon  as  those  efforts  are  over,  deny  itself  and  humbly  welcome 
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a foreign  yoke.  To  the  Germans  it  signifies  very  little 
whether  an  alien  race  invades  them  by  force  or  cunning,  whether 
it  comes  with  the  sword  or  with  the  stock  list  and  the  ledger  in 
its  hand.  They  are  specially  exasperated  by  seeing  that  the  sys- 
tem of  national  defence,  which  they  deem  necessary  to  guard 
the  country  against  a revengeful  foe,  is  assailed  by  the  Jews, 
who,  if  Germany  were  conquered,  could  either  decamp  with  their 
gathered  wealth  or  remain  to  trade  with  the  conqueror.  The 
great  Teutonic  nation,  united  and  redeemed  at  so  vast  a cost  of 
noble  effort  and  heroic  blood,  is  a part  of  the  heritage  of  hu- 
manity which  the  Semite  cannot  be  lightly  allowed  to  corrupt 
and  devour,  nor  can  he  be  allowed  to  use  its  force,  as,  if  he  gets 
the  control  of  it,  he  certainly  will,  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  ends  in  Europe,  which  are  those  of  a vast  money  power  ad- 
verse to  the  higher  interests  of  the  nations,  as  the  Jewish  press  of 
Vienna  does  not  fail  to  apprize  the  world.  It  may  be  very  true 
that  the  Hebrew  excels  the  German  in  certain  arts  which  lead 
to  success  in  life ; but  there  are  arts  which  lead  to  success  in 
life  without  qualifying  their  possessors,  morally  or  politically, 
for  the  supreme  guidance  of  a nation.  Whatever  the  Germans 
have  done  in  the  way  of  violence,  insult,  or  injustice,  we  must 
all  heartily  condemn.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for  wishing  to 
keep  the  government  and  the  destinies  of  their  country  in 
patriotic  hands,  for  desiring  that  German,  not  Semitic,  ideas 
and  morality  shall  prevail  on  German  soil.  There  are  legiti- 
mate and  constitutional  means  by  which  they  may  work  in  this 
direction  without  doing  any  man  wrong,  or  violating  any 
liberal  principle  ; and  they  may  move  their  government  to  take 
measures,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  powers,  for  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Jews  of  their  own  land,  with  as  much  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  now  to  a great  extent  vacant,  as  they  may  choose 
to  fill.  The  return  to  Palestine  of  the  Jews  settled  in  the  West, 
on  a large  scale,  is  out  of  the  question  : but  the  flow  of  Jewish 
migration  from  the  East  towards  the  West  might  be  arrested, 
and  Europe  might  to  that  extent  be  relieved.  The  mass  of  the 
Jews  already  domiciled  in  her  or  wandering  over  her,  she  will 
have  to  assimiliate  as  best  she  may. 
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Some  of  our  contemporaries  seem  desirous  of  inviting  the 
Jews  here.  But  to  attract  such  an  immigration,  there  must  he 
something  rotten  in  ourselves.  Poland,  the  most  unsound  of 
all  communities,  has  the  greatest  number  of  Jews : Scotland* 
the  soundest,  has  none.  In  the  United  States  their  numbers 
increased  during  the  Rebellion,  with  the  growth  of  gold-gambling 
and  the  trades  that  are  plied  in  the  wake  of  war.  We  prefer, 
for  our  part,  an  immigration  of  Germans,  for  whose  naturaliza- 
tion, we  are  glad  to  see,  better  provision  is  to  be  made.  They 
may  not  be  so  acute  as  their  rivals  but  they  are  producers,  not 
sponges,  and  they  will  come  to  us  the  more  readily  if  they  are 
not  preceded  by  the  Jews. 

It  must  be  owned  that,  in  a certain  sense,  the  blame  of  Jewish 
pride  and  exclusiveness  rests  on  Christians,  who  persist  in  in- 
vesting Judaism  with  fictitious  importance  and  wasting  money 
on  the  conversion  of  what  they  call  the  Chosen  People.  If  there 
ever  was  a Chosen  People,  there  is  one  no  longer : there  is 
nothing  but  a tribal  religion,  with  a tribal  Deity,  a tribal  mo- 
rality, and  a tribal  mark  of  separation,  surviving,  in  its  obsolete 
narrowness,  in  the  midst  of  races  which  have  embraced  the 
broad  religion  of  humanity.  Spiritually,  the  Jews  are  the 
residuum  of  the  nation,  the  elite  of  which  heard  the  Gospel,  and 
acknowledged  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and  brother- 
hood of  man.  Invite  the  Jews  to  come  into  the  pale  of 
humanity ; that  is  the  conversion  which  they  need,  and  which 
the  higher  members  of  the  race  in  all  countries  are  happily 
undergoing,  though  enough  to  frighten  the  Germans  remain 
in  their  pristine  state. 


— The  close  of  the  year  1880  finds  the  civilized  world  still 
celebrating  the  birth,  in  a stable,  of  a Galilean  peasant  as  the 
great  event  of  history.  That  it  is  the  great  event  of  history, 
at  any  rate,  may  be  taken  as  beyond  dispute.  From  it  all 
genuine  civilization  flows ; for  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  however  brilliant  and  intellectually  fruitful,  cannot  be 
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called  genuine,  since  it  was  based  on  slavery.  With  it  com- 
mences that  morality,  beyond  which  the  world  cannot  be  said 
yet  to  have  passed,  since  the  latest  and  most  advanced  exponent 
of  the  new  philosophy  tells  us  that  when  the  period  of  transition 
and  reconstruction  is  over,  Ethics  will  probably  resume  a form 
substantially  identical  with  the  Christian  code.  As  a religion 
Christianity  is  undeniably  unique.  Its  alleged  rivals  are 
Mahometanism  and  Buddhism.  But  what  have  Mahometanism 
and  Buddhism  produced  ? Morally,  politically,  socially,  intellec- 
tually, aesthetically,  what  is  the  state,  and  what  are  the  hopes 
of  Islam  ? What  is  Buddhism,  with  its  countless  millions,  but 
one  vast  Dead  Sea  of  torpid  resignation  ? The  strong  mono- 
theism and  the  universality  which  are  the  highest  parts  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  and  the  source  of  such  spiritual  life  as  it 
has,  are  really  borrowed  from  Christianity  and  Judaism. 
Buddhism  is  in  truth  no  religion  at  all,  but  a humanitarian  senti- 
ment too  extravagant  to  be  effective,  combined  with  a philo- 
sophy of  despair. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  physicists  have  laid  down 
laws,  couched  in  scientific  phrase  of  impressive  sound,  according 
to  which  they  say  all  nations  with  mechanical  regularity  arise, 
are  developed,  and  fall  into  decay.  Having  established  their 
hypothesis  on  grounds  of  general  science,  they  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  verify  it  by  comparison  with  the  facts  of  history. 
Heathen  races  have  indeed  run  what  seems  a course  of  fate, 
though  the  fate  has  been  not  mechanical  but  moral ; when  the 
heyday  of  their  physical  vigour  and  their  military  force  was 
over  they  have  gradually  sunk  into  a death  from  which  there 
was  no  hope  of  resurrection.  Such  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
Ottoman,  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar,  and  even  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  the  Roman.  But  no  Christian  nation  has  yet  died,  none  shows 
signs  of  dying.  Trampled  into  clay  by  the  hoofs  of  Ottoman 
or  Tartar  conquest,  like  the  Danubian  communities  of  Russia, 
ruined  by  misgovernment  or  priestly  usurpation,  like  Spain  or 
Italy,  they  have  in  them  a vital  principle  which  cannot  bo 
destroyed : the  lamp  of  their  life  burns  low  but  is  not  ex- 
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finguished;  the  smell  of  the  grave  may  be  on  them,  but  roll 
away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  they 
have  lain  for  ages,  and  they  come  forth.  There  is  something 
here  that  calls  for  explanation  from  historical  philosophers, 
especially  from  those  who,  like  the  late  Professor  Clifford,  hold 
that  the  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  have  been  a dead 
Joss  and  a lamentable  halt  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  is 
remarkable  too  that  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  in  any  writings  independent  of 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  is  there  an  expression  of  hope 
for  the  future  of  mankind.  Greece  and  Rome  looked  back  to 
the  bliss  and  glory,  for  ever  lost,  of  the  Golden  Age.  Virgil’s 
Eclogue  is  nothing  more  than  a courtier’s  salutation  of  the 
opening  reign  of  Augustus.  But  the  Apocalypse  is  a triumph- 
ant prediction  of  the  final  triumph  of  Good  over  Evil. 

Among  the  great  religions  beside  Christianity,  we  ought  per- 
haps to  have  mentioned  the  Vedic,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  by  scholars  that  it  is  imagined  by  many  people  to  be 
the  remote  source  of  Christian  theology  and  morality.  We 
received  the  other  day  six  volumes  of  Max  Muller’s  “ Sacred 
Books  of  the  East.”  Everyone  knows  the  exquisite  passage  of 
The  Antiquary  in  which  Hector  McIntyre  is  induced,  with 
some  coy  reluctance,  to  give  Mr.  Oldbuck  a specimen  of  the 
primitive  Gaelic  minstrelsy,  on  the  beauties  of  which  he  had 
descanted  with  patriotic  pride.  We  were  forcibly  reminded  of 
it  when  on  opening  the  Upanishads,  translated  by  the  renowned 
scholar  himself,  the  first  passage  that  presented  itself  was  this  : 

“ TWELFTH  KHANDA. 

*e  1.  Now  follows  the  udgitha  of  the  dogs.  Yaka  Dalbhya,  or  as  he  was 
also  called,  Glava  Maitreya,  went  out  to  repeat  the  Veda  (in  a quiet 
place). 

“ 2.  A white  (dog)  appeared  before  him,  and  other  dogs  gathering  round 
him,  said  to  him  : ‘ Sir,  sing  and  get  us  food,  we  are  hungry.’ 

“ 3.  The  white  dog  said  to  them  : ‘ Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning.’ 
Yaka  Dalbhya,  or  as  he  was  also  called  Ghwa  Maitreya,  watched. 
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“ 4.  The  dogs  came  on,  holding  together,  each  dog  keeping  the  tail  of  the 
preceding  dog  in  his  mouth,  as  the  priests  do  when  they  are  going  to 
sing  praises  with  the  Vahishpavamana  hymn.  After  they  had  settled 
down,  they  began  to  say  Hin . 

“5.  ‘ Om,  let  us  eat  ! Orn,  let  us  drink  ! Om,  may  the  divine  Varuna 
Pragapati,  Savitri  bring  us  food  ! Lord  of  food,  bring  hither  food 
bring  it,  Om  ! ” 

We  do  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Upanishads 
better  than  this,  but  we  do  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this- 
passage  which  strikes  us^as  at  all  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest, 
and  that  theology  or  moralit}7,  worthy  of  the  name  we  can  find 
none.  Of  formalism  and  ceremonialism  there  is  plenty,  but 
formalism  and  ceremonialism  are  the  negation  of  morality.  In 
the  Institutes  of  Vishnu  there  is  morality,  but  it  is  of  this  kind. 

“If  a low-born  man,  through  pride,  give  instruction  to  a member  of 
the  highest  caste  concerning  his  duty,  let  the  King  order  hot  oil  to  be 
dropped  into  his  mouth. 

“ If  a low-born  man  mentions  the  name  or  caste  of  a superior  revilingly, 
an  iron  pin,  ten  inches  long,  shall  be  thrust  into  his  mouth  red  hot.” 

Of  the  other  Sacred  Books  of  the  series  the  Zend-Avesta,  so 
much  of  it,  at  least,  as  we  have  before  us,  is  what  Cobbett 
would  have  called  a heap  of  clotted  nonsense.  The  idea  of 
the  Power  of  Good  working,  and  the  Power  of  Evil  counter- 
working, is  there,  and  it  is  interesting;  but  it  is  in  the 
coarsest  and  most  childish  form.  In  the  Sacred  Books  of 
China  we  are  struck  by  the  expressions  of  earnest  attention  to 
the  work  of  government ; but  of  morality  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term  or  of  religion  there  is  hardly  a grain.  Nothing  in 
these  revelations  makes  Christianity  less  unique. 


— The  last  volume  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s  Invasion  of  the  Crimea , 
lagging  far  behind  its  fellows  and  appearing  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury after  the  events,  when  the  objects  of  the  war  have  come 
to  naught,  Kars  and  Bessarabia  are  in  the  hands  of  Russia  and 
Turkey  is  a wreck,  is  like  a voice  of  wailing  from  a Crimean 
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grave.  Who  cares  now  about  the  questions  between  Lord 
Raglan  and  the  Press,  between  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Govern- 
ment, between  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  be- 
tween Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Panmure  ? Yet  interest  will 
always  attach  to  the  figure  of  Wellington’s  old  companion-in - 
nvms,  in  his  wintry  camp  on  the  bleak  Crimean  hillside,  strug- 
gling with  desperate  difficulties,  amidst  heart-rending  sights  of 
■suffering,  and  at  the  same  time  contending  calmly  and  proudly, 
though  with  a wounded  spirit,  against  misconception  and 
detraction  at  home.  Of  the  generals  of  the  allied  army  before 
Sebastopol  not  one  was  great  : but  in  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Lyons,  a very  competent  observer,  though  not  himself  a soldier, 
Lord  Raglan  was  far  the  best.  Lord  Raglan  was  formed  in  an 
old-fashioned  and  simple  school  of  military  duty,  before  the 
da}?s  of  newspaper  correspondents  and  popular  opinion,  when 
the  commander  stood  not  so  much  on  political  support  as  on 
his  own  feet,  and  when  the  soldier  looked  only  to  the  appro- 
bation of  his  commander.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  depre- 
cated the  multiplication  of  crosses  and  orders  of  merit,  because 
“ you  would  have  everybody  trying  to  distinguish  himself.’ 
The  phrase  did  not  commend  the  sentiment,  yet  in  the  senti- 
ment there  was  an  element  of  good  sense.  The  desire  of  indi- 
vidual distinction,  though  a motive  power  of  the  highest  value 
in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  may  sometimes  interfere  with  per- 
fect loyalty  to  the  common  cause.  It  did  so  more  than  once  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  where  everybody  wanted  to  shine  in 
the  reports  of  the  newspaper  correspondents.  General  Sickles, 
for  example,  the  favourite  of  the  newspaper  men,  nearly  brought 
the  army  to  ruin  in  trying  to  distinguish  himself  at  Gettysburg. 
Lord  Raglan  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  correspondents  ; 
he  did  not  venture  to  send  them  away  but  he  was  too  stiff  to 
recognise  them,  put  himself  into  relations  with  them,  and  con- 
trol their  pens  : the  consequence  was  that  they  angered  and 
scandalized  him  by  conveying  information  to  the  enemy.  Na- 
ture has  broken  the  mould  in  which  his  character  was  cast.  He 
lias  been  fortunate  in  finding  such  a chronicler  as  Mr.  Kinglake. 
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— About  tlie  truest  and  certainly  not  the  least  pithy  of  the 
criticisms  on  Endymion  is  “ We  asked  him  for  a serpent ; he 
has  given  us  a fish,  and  th.e  fish  is  none  of  the  freshest.”  Of 
the  expected  sting  and  pungency  there  is  not  much  ; and  that 
the  fish  is  none  of  the  freshest,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  some 
passages  relating  to  Ritualism,  the  tone  of  which  belongs 
to  a bygone  time.  Forty  years  ago  Endymion  was  making 
what  he  calls  “ a combination  ” with  that  school  of  religious 
thought,  but  the  exigencies  of  more  recent  “ combinations”  have 
led  him  to  frame  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  its  suppression. 
Like  its  predecessors  in  the  series  this  work  is  hardly  a 
novel  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term : it  is  a work  not  of  the 
creative  imagination  but  of  portraiture  and  caricature.  Im- 
agination is  displayed  only  in  setting  the  head  of  one  figure  on 
the  shoulders  of  another,  a somewhat  mechanical  exercise  of 
genius,  which,  while  it  takes  the  composition  out  of  the  region 
of  history,  hardly  raises  it  into  that  of  art.  Personality  under 
the  guise  of  a work  of  fiction  is  a style  of  composition  which  has 
its  advantages : it  enables  a man  to  write  novels  without  the 
power  of  inventing  plot  or  character,  and  if  he  has  any  enemies 
it  licenses  him  to  malign  them  without  limit,  since  he  can 
introduce  them  with  marks  of  identity  as  clear  as  their  names  and 
ascribe  to  them  any  infamies  that  he  pleases.  It  was  practised  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  with  pecuniary  success,  by  two  female 
writers,  Mrs.  Manley  and  Mrs.  Aplira  Behn,  the  savour  of  whose 
memories  is  not  swTeet : after  their  time  it  lay  dormant,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  till  it  was  revived  by  the  genius  of  Endymion. 
In  fact,  we  cannot  conceive  the  generous  Fielding  or  the  high- 
minded  Scott  introducing  personalties  into  their  novels.  Be- 
sides the  portraits  which  the  writer  intends  to  paint  another 
is  always  presenting  itself,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  complacent 
allusion,  more  commonly  in  that  of  involuntary  self-revelation. 
It  is  that  of  an  aspirant  who  sets  out  with  remarkable  gifts, 
and  with  a freedom  from  moral  superstitions  equally  remark- 
able, to  spoil  the  Egyptians  by  political  legerdemain  as  other 
scions  of  a race  which  he  is  always  puffing  spoil  them  by  finan- 
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cial  skill.  He  lias  oriental  powers  both  of  invective  and  of 
battery,  amazing  aptitude  for  coining  phrases  and  framing  pro- 
grammes, matchless  art  in  contriving  “ combinations.”  He 
carries  his  wares  first  to  the  Radical  market,  then  to  the 
Tory:  for  a time  he  is  trying  both  markets  at  once.  To 
learn  how  the  cat  jumps  is  his  aim : he  calls  it  “ studying 
the  spirit  of  the  age.”  He  fastens  himself  on  “ Hyperion,” 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  styled  in  an  adulatory  passage  of 
one  of  his  earlier  fictions,  and  addresses  to  him  perhaps 
the  humblest  solicitations  ever  addressed  to  a great  man  in 
English  public  life.  Hyperion,  who  prefers  integrity  and 
work  to  phrase  and  flattery,  having  proved  obdurate,  Endy- 
mion  sells  his  stiletto  to  the  infuriated  Protectionists,  who  want 
Hyperion  stabbed  in  the  back.  That  he  has  himself  satirized 
Protection  and  avowed  his  belief  in  Free  Trade  is  a circum- 
stance which  occasions  him  not  the  slightest  embarrassment. 
In  a passage  of  this  work  it  is  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  inju- 
diciously set  aside  his  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
debate  on  a question  relating  to  the  Department,  and  thereby 
“ made  a personal  enemy  of  one  who  naturally  might  have 
ripened  into  a devoted  adherent,  and  who  from  his  social  in- 
fluence as  well  as  his  political  talents  was  no  despicable  foe.” 
This  is  not  the  true  version  of  the  incident : that  is  the  true 
version  which  we  have  just  given.  It  is  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  rejected  aspirant  was  “ full  of  revenge  and  unceas- 
ing combinations,”  and  that  he  deemed  his  revenge  a sufficient 
warrant  for  changing  sides  on  a great  question,  opposing  with 
all  his  might  a measure  which  he  knew  alone  could  save 
masses  of  the  people  from  famine,  and  overturning  a Minister 
whom  he  had  declared  to  be  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Such  is 
the  career  to  the  end.  Extension  of  the  suffrage  is  denounced 
year  after  year  as  a revolutionary  measure  and  worthy  of  Jack 
Cade ; till  one  day  it  occurs  to  Endymion’s  mind  that  it  might 
be  a good  stroke  of  tactics  to  enfranchise  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  populace  of  the  cities,  because  it  is  capable  of  being 
turned  by  beer  and  corruption  against  the  respectable  middle 
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class.  At  last  the  country  finds  the  game  growing  expensive 
and  brings  it  to  a close.  This  writer’s  ideal  of  life  is  always 
the  same  — gorgeous  palaces,  gilded  saloons,  upholstery  of 
ravishing  splendour,  gold  and  silver  plate,  diamonds,  pearls  and 
rubies  by  the  peck,  silks,  satins,  and  velvets  by  the  bale  and  of 
fabulous  cost,  footmen  innumerable,  with  powdered  heads  and 
the  longest  canes,  horses  and  equipages  as  fine  as  those  in 
any  circus,  money  without  limit,  and  everything  regardless 
of  expense.  It  is  the  day  dream  of  Houndsditch.  Endymion’s 
taste  in  dress,  which  is  constantly  exhibiting  itself,  is  that  of  the 
debutant  who  presented  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
bottle-green  frock  coat,  Dick  Swiveller  waistcoat,  with  a network 
of  chains,  and  fancy  pattern  pantaloons.  In  imagination  he  is  al- 
ways living  with  Dukes,  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  Dukes 
are  quite  as  vulgar  as  he  paints  them,  and  whether  he  has  been 
quite  so  intimate  with  them  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  An 
aristocracy  knows  how  to  take  a politician  into  its  service,  and 
even  to  give  him  a gorgeous  livery  and  magnificent  wages 
without  pressing  him  socially  to  its  bosom.  The  man  who  is 
himself  in  soul  a tuft-hunter  naturally  suspects  everbody  else 
of  being  so,  and  depicts  Thackeray  under  the  name  of  St. 
Barbe  as  a social  sycophant.  Other  traits  of  character  appear. 
We  do  not  suspect  the  writer  of  affected  cynicism  when  he 
says  that  all  literary  men  hate  and  envy  each  other,  and  are 
silent  in  each  others’  company  for  fear  of  having  their  good 
things  stolen.  He  has  reason  to  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  to  be  apprehended  as  literary  theft. 

“ Endymion  ” is  said  to  have  brought  its  author  far  more 
than  what  Scott  earned  by  the  best  of  his  novels.  Never- 
theless, we  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  of  Scott’s  novels,  per- 
haps even  the  worst  of  them,  was  worth  more  than  “ Endy- 
mion.” There  are  different  kinds  of  success  in  the  world,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  well  as  Scott,  is  sometimes  for  the  hour 
eclipsed  by  some  amazingly  clever  charlatan.  After  all,  the 
final  judgment  of  the  world  on  this  singular  career  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  decision  of  the  question,  which  cannot  be 
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said  to  be  yet  decided,  whether  public  life  is  a line  of  duty  or 
a game. 


— Mr.  Trevelyan’s  work  on  “ The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox”  is  a very  lively  book,  showing  in  a curious  manner 
the  influence  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  style  on  the  mind  of  his 
nephew.  It  is  almost  too  lively ; there  is  something  smart  in 
every  sentence,  and  the  reader  grows  weary  of  unfailing  pun- 
gency, while  attention  is  not  seldom  drawn  away  from  the  mat- 
ter to  the  form.  A good  style  is  that  which  interposes  nothing 
between  the  fact  or  thought  and  the  mind  to  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. But  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  done  his  work,  and  made  us 
as  thoroughly  acquainted  as  we  can  desire  ever  to  be  with  one 
of  the  dirtiest  episodes  in  political  history.  ‘Such  was  the  rule 
of  aristocracy  ! A putrid  sea  of  the  most  selfish  intrigue,  of 
the  most  shameless  corruption,  of  the  foulest  jobbery,  of  the 
vilest  venality,  combined  with  the  most  scandalous  neglect  of 
the  public  service  and  of  all  the  great  ends  of  government. 
The  king  himself  is  the  arch-corruptionist,  and  runs  half  a mil- 
lion sterling  into  debt  on  his  civil  list,  in  providing  bribery  with 
what  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  call  its  ‘'golden  pills.”  In  the 
political  arena  the  perfidy,  treachery,  and  falsehood  are  not  less 
revolting  than  the  corruption.  Aristocratic  pride  of  the  most 
insolent  type  will  stoop  to  the  most  unutterable  acts  of  mean- 
ness for  place  and  pelf.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  whose 
eyes  a family  alliance  with  honest  industry  would  be  a crime, 
and  who  were  scandalized  beyond  measure  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  a member  of  Parliament,  were 
bought  by  the  score,  not  only  with  places  and  pensions,  but 
with  hard  cash  thrust  into  their  hands  to  carry  a disgraceful 
peace.  One  of  them  was  not  ashamed  to  draw  a large  salary 
as  the  holder  of  the  sinecure  office  of  Turnspit  in  the  King’s 
Kitchen.  Their  private  morality  was  on  a level  with  their 
public  virtue,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  whole  noble 
crew  who  was  not  a drunkard.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  democracy  equal  in  turpitude 
to  the  oligarchy  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England.  Demo- 
cracy makes  a great  mistake  if  it  uses  the  shame  of  aristocracy 
as  a mantle  to  cover  its  own  sins.  But  one  lesson  Mr,  Trevel- 
yan’s history  teaches  us  with  a trumpet  tongue.  It  bids  us 
put  away  forever  the  thought  of  getting  rid  of  our  political 
distempers  by  going  back  to  the  past,  and  firmly  set  our  faces 
towards  that  wdiich  is  our  appointed  goal,  the  reconciliation  of 
stable,  wise,  impartial,  dispassionate  government  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  New  World. 

Fox  gambled  madly  and  drank  deep.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  political  arena  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  went  to 
the  gambling  table.  During  the  first  years  of  his  Parliamen- 
tary life  he  was  a reckless  champion  of  high  prerogative,  and 
distinguished  himself  above  his  fellows  in  the  Wilkes  case  and 
on  all  similar  occasions  by  his  insolent  hostility  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  His  Liberalism  was  developed  with  sus- 
picious energy  when  the  Coalition  Government,  formed  by  his 
scandalous  union  with  North,  had  been  turned  out  by  the  King. 
That  there  had  been  always  something  in  his  character  that 
was  noble,  generous,  and  capable  of  taking  a liberal  direction 
is  true : his  worst  errors  were  the  escapades  of  boyhood ; and 
the  proscription  with  which,  for  his  brave  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  he  was  honoured  by  George  III.,  makes 
history  more  than  willing  to  draw  a veil  over  his  early  career. 
But  fate  did  humanity  an  evil  turn  in  giving  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  England  to  such  a man  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Had  the  Liberal  leader  been  a man 
universally  respected  for  morality  and  consistency,  and  at  the 
same  time  wise  in  council  and  temperate  in  speech,  he  might 
possibly  have  allayed  the  panic  of  the  ruling  class,  persuaded 
them  that  the  case  of  England,* even  with  an  unreformed  Par- 
liament, was  very  different  from  that  of  France,  and  saved  the 
country  from  calamitous  participation  in  the  crusade  against  the 
French  Republic.  But  Fox,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  was  in  the 
eyes  of  moral  and  sober-minded  Englishmen  almost  disrepu- 
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table,  and  his  apologies  for  the  Revolutionists  were  marked  by 
the  same  impolitic  and  alarming  vehemence  as  his  diatribes  in 
favour  of  “ General  Warrants.”  He  aggravated  the  reactionary 
passion  which  it  should  have  been  his  object  to  soothe  and  allay 
The  result  of  this,  combined  with  other  untoward  circumstances 
was  the  greatest  train  of  disasters  in  history.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  French  Revolution,  had  it  been  let 
alone,  would  have  burned  down  in  its  socket : it  would  proba- 
bly never  have  become  terrorist,  certainly  it  never  would  have 
become  military  and  conquering.  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  states- 
man, saw  this  : he  said,  draw  a cordon  round  it,  and  let  it 
expend  its  force.  But  the  monarchies,  England  among  them, 
insisted  on  tapping  the  crater  and  drawing  the  lava  flood  over 
Europe. 


— “ Liberal  Methodism  ” is  the  title  of  a farewell  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  to  the  Methodists  whose 
communion  he  is  leaving,  they  pronouncing  him  heterodox, 
while  he  is  resolved  “to  be  free — free  to  live  and  think  and 
grow  with  the  life  of  his  age,  and  this  at  any  cost.”  The 
questions  on  which  he  secedes  are  the  Atonement,  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  Eternal  Punishment.  On  all,  the  Church 
may  rest  assured,  it  will  have  to  grant  more  liberty  or  die. 
The  moral  sense  of  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind  has  rejected 
a theory  of  vicarious  punishment,  which,  by  contradicting 
morality,  cuts  away  the  ground  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  a God,  while,  in  truth,  it  rests  on  nothing  but  a literal  in- 
terpretation of  figurative  passages  of  St.  Paul.  We  commend  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  to  Dr.  Campbell’s  work  on  the  Atonement, 
from  which  they  will  learn  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  hold 
all  that  they  really  value  apart  from  a form  of  statement  which 
no  moral  being  can  accept.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
is  a subject  on  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  embark.  We  do  not  here  inquire  whether  two  historical 
books,  at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  facts,  can  both  be,  in 
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the  orthodox  sense,  inspired.  The  third  question,  that  of  Eternal 
Punishment,  is  probably  the  main  cause  of  Dr.  Thomas’s  secess- 
ion. The  doctrine  is  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  strong  and  all- 
embracing  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  marks  American  society 
and  democratic  society  generally,  in  contrast  to  the  sterner  sen- 
timent generated  by  social  privilege,  the  military  system,  and 
cruel  penal  laws  in  the  communities  of  the  Old  World.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  only  Church  which  has  sprung  from 
American  soil  owes  its  existence  to  a revolt  against  the  doctrine 
of  Eternal  Punishment.  A benevolent  gentleman  once  observed 
to  a scholar,  that  the  question  turned  entirely  on  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word  aiSnios,  and  proposed  to  set  it  at  rest  by  giv- 
ing a prize  for  am  essay  on  the  signification  of  that  word.  The 
scholar  replied,  that  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
the  Greeks  could  not  be  shown  to  have  drawn  a clear  distinction 
between  indefinite  duration  and  eternity;  and  that,  in  the  second 
place,  though  Christ’s  words  are  recorded  in  Greek,  they  were 
spoken  in  Syriac,  so  that  the  philological  examination  of  a par- 
ticular Greek  expression  would  be  of  little  use.  The  second 
observation  is  one  which  verbal  commentators  on  Christ’s 
words  might  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

Of  all  the  modern  Churches  the  Methodist  was  called  into 
existence  and  moulded  by  circumstances  most  nearly  resembling 
the  origin  of  Christianity  itself.  It  was  born,  not  of  doctri- 
nal antagonism,  but  of  pure  desire  to  reclaim  a godless  and 
vicious  world.  Dogma,  though  not  absent,  has  sat  lightly  on 
it,  and,  like  the  first  Apostles,  it  has  preached  chiefly  to  the 
heart.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  secret  of  its  vitality  and 
expansive  force,  in  comparison  with  other  Churches  at  the 
present  day.  For  the  same  reason  it  offers  probably  the  best 
centre  for  union,  should  union,  formal  or  informal,  ever  become 
possible.  Those  who  have  it  in  their  keeping,  therefore,  if 
they  wreck  it  by  dogmatic  exclusiveness,  will  show  a want  of 
insight  into  its  character,  and  do  a great  injury  to  Christendom. 
To  secede  from  it  lightly  will  be  unwise  ; equally  unwise  will  it 
be,  by  blind  tenacity  of  dogma,  to  force  upon  those  who,  like 
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Dr.  Thomas,  cannot  bear  “chains,”  the  unwholesome  alternative 
of  secession. 


— We  beg  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  to  observe  that  it  is 
not  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  hut  against  Jesuitism, 
that  any  shafts  of  ours  have  been  levelled.  Utterly  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  historical  philosophy  must  his  mind  be  who  can  speak 
with  narrow-minded  disrespect  of  the  Church  of  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Anselm,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Thomas 
a Kempis,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Louis  IX.,  Edward  I.,  and  Dante, 
the  Church  which  produced  the  Christian  art,  and  organized  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages,  albeit  its  annals  were 
sullied  by  the  encroachment  of  usurping  Popes,  and  by  such 
fearful  deeds  of  fanaticism  as  the  Crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses.  In  the  doctrines  and  system  of  that  Church  we  cannot 
believe,  and  not  believing  in  them  we  must  hold  that  they  are 
destined  to  pass  away  : we  see  that  they  recede,  and  the  power 
of  its  priesthood  with  them,  before  the  advance  of  Science,  free 
thought  and  popular  education ; yet  we  recognize  the  spiritual 
life  which,  on  any  hypothesis,  they  contain,  and  we  are 
as  far  as  possible  from  associating  with  them  any  idea  of 
immorality  or  fraud.  But  modern  Ultramontanism,  of  which 
the  Society  of  Jesus  is  the  most  pronounced  and  the  most  sinis- 
ter embodiment,  is  a radically  different  thing  from  the  guileless 
Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  everyone  whose  perceptions 
are  determined  by  historical  facts,  not  by  Papal  theories  of  im- 
mutability, must  know.  A Jesuit  Doctor  is  no  more  like 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  Thomas  a Kempis,  than  Philip  of  Spain 
or  Ferdinand  of  Austria  is  like  the  Catholic  barons,  devout 
men  after  the  fashion  of  their  day,  who  gave  England  the 
Great  Charter,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  or  than  a Jesuit 
Church  with  its  modern  finery  is  like  those  wonderful  hymns 
in  stone,  the  Catholic  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  re- 
gard Jesuitism  as  it  was  regarded  by  Pascal,  by  Arnaud,  by  the 
Catholic  Parliament  of  Paris,  by  the  Catholic  statesmen  who 
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demanded  its  suppression,  by  the  Pope  who  suppressed  it ; as  it 
is  regarded,  we  suspect,  by  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  clergy  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  not  a religious  Order,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  like  the  Benedictines  or  Franciscans : its  object  is  not 
to  train  the  soul  for  heaven  by  prayer,  contemplation,  and 
an  ascetic  life,  but  to  fight  against  freedom,  intellectual  and 
political,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  world  again  under  the 
feet  of  the  Papacy,  though  so  skilful  have  been  its  machinations 
that  the  power  to  be  defended  has  become  the  puppet  of  the 
defenders.  Educated  the  young  it  has, and  in  a narrow  way, it  has 
educated  them  well ; not, however,  that  it  might  enlighten  them, 
but  that  it  might  gain  an  influence  over  them,  and  through  them 
over  society.  It  is  simply  a great  conspiracy,  belonging  to  the  same 
historical  category  as  that  of  which  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
was  the  chief,  and  operating  in  a manner  equally  criminal ; for 
the  use  of  intrigue  in  fomenting  wars,  international  and  civil, 
persecutions  and  political  usurpations,  is  not  less  wicked,  less 
noxious  to  mankind,  or  less  alien  to  Christianity,  than  the  use 
of  the  dagger.  No  feature  of  conspiracy  is  more  detestable 
than  the  surrender  of  conscience  into  the  hands  of  a chief  for 
the  object  of  the  league,  by  which  the  neophyte  divests  himself 
of  moral  being.  The  Jesuit  is  required  to  be  a ‘‘living  corpse” 
in  the  hands  of  his  Superior.  It  is  true  that  in  the  obligation 
to  obedience  sin  is  formally  excepted;  but  is  a Jesuit  likely  to 
see  the  sinfulness  of  anything  which  his  Superior  tells  him  is 
essential  to  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  ? History,  from  the  days 
of  the  Catholic  League  to  those  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the 
Franco-German  war,  gives  us  a terrible  reply. 


— To  the  shocks  which  popular  religion  is  receiving  from  all 
sides  another  will  soon  be  added  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Revised  Translation  of  the  Bible.  The  revisors  have,  no  doubt, 
executed  their  task  in  the  most  conservative  spirit : still  some 
familiar  and  cherished  texts,  such  as  that  of  The  Three  Wit- 
nesses and  the  passage  in  Job,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
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liveth,”  must  unquestionably  disappear ; and  there  will  be 
enough  generally  of  verbal  change  to  disturb  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  only  believed  in  verbal  inspiration,  but  practically 
in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  authorized  English  version.  The 
authorized  version  was,  of  course,  itself  a novelty  when  it  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  James  I. ; but  there  were  at  that  time  so 
ew  readers  that  the  shock  must  have  been  limited  in  its  extent, 
and  the  period  was  not  one  fraught  with  danger  from  general 
scepticism  as  is  ours.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  minds  of 
the  unlearned  are  greatly  bewildered  by  the  conflict  between  the 
new  version  and  the  old.  After  all,  the  revision  will  amount  to 
very  little  if,  as  is  to  be  presumed,  the  titles  of  the  books  are 
to  be  left  unrevised.  The  most  momentous  question  is  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  writings  which  have  hitherto  been  ascribed 
to  Moses, Isaiah, and  Daniel, in  the  Old  Testament, and  to  Apostles 
in  the  New.  Is  it  certain  that  the  First  and  the  Fourth  Gospels 
are  the  works  of  the  writers  to  whom  in  our  Bible  they  are  as- 
cribed ? If  it  is,  we  have  the  testimony  of  two  eye-witnesses 
to  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus.  So  important  in  this  case  is  the 
question  of  authenticity  which  the  titles  raise,  that  it  almost 
swallows  up  all  the  rest.  It  is  singular  that  throughout  the 
discussion,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  nothing  has  been  said 
upon  this  vital  point. 
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THE  Minister  of  Railways,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  defence 
of  the  Agreement,  avowed  his  wish  that  a Company 
could  he  found  to  take  the  Intercolonial  Railway  also  off  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  The  Intercolonial  will  soon  have 
cost  the  country  forty  millions.  It  was  built  through  an  irre- 
claimable wilderness,  not  for  commercial  but  for  Imperial 
objects,  political  and  military;  though,  as  a military  line,  it  is 
pronounced  useless  by  the  military  authorities  themselves. 
When  the  direct  commercial  route  from  St.  John  to  Montreal 
shall  have  been  opened,  as  it  will  soon  be,  the  usefulness  of 
the  Intercolonial  will  cease,  and  in  time  the  line  will  probably 
be  abandoned. 

The  road  along  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  that 
through  the  mountains  between  the  Prairie  and  British  Colum- 
bia, are  undertaken  with  the  same  objects,  and  form  parts  of  the 
same  enterprise  as  the  Intercolonial.  Like  it,  they  are  political 
and  military,  not  commercial.  Like  it,  they  are  portions  of  a des- 
perate attempt  to  create  an  Anti-Continental  Empire,  by  forcing’ 
into  geographical  union  regions  which  are  by  nature  not  conter- 
minous, and  cannot  be  made  so.  Like  it,  they  belong  to  a policy 
the  moral  basis  of  which  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  overthrow 
of  Jingoism  in  England  and  the  simultaneous  decline  of  Can- 
adian antagonism  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Like  itr 
they  will  probably  be  abandoned  so  soon  as  the  commercial 
routes  shall  have  been  opened  through  a peopled  and  practicable 
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country.  The  wrecks  will  preach  salutary  sermons  on  the 
effects  of  Imperialism  and  the  influence  of  Knighthoods ; but 
the  money  will  not  return  into  the  pockets  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

We  may  be  under  an  illusion,  but,  judging  from  all  that  we 
can  gather  in  private  as  to  the  real  tendency  of  opinion,  we 
should  say  that  the  people,  if  fairly  consulted,  would  decide  by 
a great  majority  to  rest  content  with  opening  up  the  Prairie 
country  on  commercial  principles,  for  its  own  benefit,  that  of 
Canada,  and  that  of  the  continent  at  large,  and  to  put  off  build- 
ing the  unproductive  portions  of  the  line,  at  all  events,  till  there 
was  a profit  from  operations  in  the  Prairie  country  sufficient 
to  build  and  run  them.  To  assert  that  the  country  is  shut  out 
from  adopting  a sane  policy  by  national  faith  and  honour  is 
preposterous.  British  Columbia  has,  over  and  over  again,  offered 
us  in  the  plainest,  not  to  say  in  the  rudest,  terms  the  alterna- 
tive of  separation.  Separated  she  would  hardly  be,  inasmuch 
as  she  would  remain,  with  Canada,  a member  of  the  great  fede- 
ration of  the  Empire,  like  Newfoundland,  the  inclusion  of  which 
is  to  the  Dominion  an  object  of  greater  importance,  and  better 
worth  the  expenditure  of  millions,  than  the  inclusion  of  British 
Columbia.  The  Columbians  would  carry  off  a round  sum  of 
Canadian  money  already  expended  on  their  territory : other- 
wise all  would  be  as  it  was  before  the  Treaty. 

Such  is,  and  has  throughout  been,  our  view.  We  have  frankly 
avowed  it  because  it  seemed  to  us  right,  though  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  patriotic  motives  of  opponents.  To  those  who 
have  charged  us  with  Annexationism  we  have  replied,  and  re- 
ply again,  that  the  straight  way  to  annexation,  in  the  most  ig- 
nominious sense  of  the  term,  lies  through  financial  ruin.  Nor 
have  we  a doubt  that  the  tide,  even  among  the  politicians,  is 
turning  in  favour  of  our  opinion.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  new  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  though  hampered  by  the 
former  Acts  of  their  colleagues  and  by  their  own  acquiescence  in 
those  acts,  would,  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  speak  their  minds , 
declare  against  the  construction  of  the  unproductive  parts  of 
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the  road.  They  are,  in  fact,  retiring  from  their  old  position 
with  regard  to  the  whole  enterprise,  under  cover  of  a heavy  fire 
ostensibly  directed  against  the  terms  of  the  Agreement.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  members  of  the  new  Syndicate,  though 
they  necessarily  tender  for  the  whole  line,  would  readily  con- 
cur in  a limitation  of  their  project,  leaving  the  road  along  the 
North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  be  built  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region.  With  sure  though  silent  step,  the  Continental 
policy,  in  matters  commercial  and  economical,  gains  ground  ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  how  much  more  money  will  be  wasted 
•on  the  rival  policy  before  the  balance  of  public  sentiment  de- 
cisively turns.  Here  is  a great  Imperial  enterprise  which  is  for- 
ever to  cut  off  the  Dominion,  commercially,  from  the  rest  of  the 
Continent.  To  whom  is  the  execution  of  it  committed  ? To  an 
American  Kail  way  Company  ! 

But  we  wish  to  look  at  the  question  from  other  points  of 
view  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  Government, 
whose  general  policy,  though  it  runs  altogether  counter  to  our 
convictions,  is  not  only  the  natural  policy  of  U.  E.  Loyal- 
ists, but  has  up  to  this  time  been  unquestionably  endorsed  and 
adopted  by  the  other  party.  Nobody  doubts  the  ability  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  or  that  of  the  Minister  of  Railways.  Nobody, 
who  is  not  a violent  partisan,  can  doubt  that  in  making  the 
Agreement  they  did  their  best  for  the  country.  The  charitable 
supposition  that  the  Minister  of  Railways  was  bought  by  the 
Syndicate  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  the  mind  of  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright;  but  Sir  Richard  is  in  a state  of  high 
displeasure ; witness  his  Bill  enacting  pains  and  penalties  for 
problematical  offences  against  a Company  not  yet  in  existence. 
That  such  men  as  Mr.  George  Stephen,  and  his  colleagues,  have 
been  guilty  of  such  infamy  as  the  corruption  of  a Minister,  we 
will  believe  when  we  see  the  proof ; but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  believe  it  on  the  mere  word  of  prejudiced  partisans  in  Par- 
liament, much  less  on  the  authority  of  the  Globe.  By  the 
Globe , Sir  John  Macdonald  is  accused  of  covert  Annexationism, 
and  would  be  accused  of  burglary  if  there  were  reason  to  hope 
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that  the  charge  would  stick.  That  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
are  onerous,  is  no  wonder,  since  the  country  is  paying  not  only 
for  the  construction  of  unproductive  lines  on  a tremendous, 
scale,  but  for  running  them  at  a loss  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  expert  as  many  seem  to  be  in 
computing  the  market  value  of  land  which  has  never  been  in 
the  market  and  is  unoccupied ; otherwise  we  should  say  that, 
the  price  given  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  less  than  that  which 
would  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  exemptions,, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  are  found  not  to  be  with- 
out precedent  in  recent  grants  to  American  Railway  Com- 
panies. They  might,  without  detriment  to  their  reasonable 
objects,  have  been  put  in  a less  invidious  form  than  that  in 
which  they  have  encountered  the  strong,  and  we  must  say,  not 
unmerited,  aversion  of  the  people.  In  the  drawing  of  the* 
Agreement  the  hand  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  seems  a little  to 
have  forgotten  its  cunning.  The  most  serious  part  of  the* 
matter,  as  we  have  always  thought,  is  the  erection  in  the  North- 
west of  this  vast  Railway  and  Land  Corporation,  the  privileges 
legally  assigned  to  which  are  of  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  its  actual  power.  But  this  risk  is  inherent  in  the- 
plan  of  a private  Company,  to  which,  on  grounds  which  ap- 
pear conclusive,  the  whole  country  is  manifestly  inclined.  The 
North-west,  as  it  fills  up,  may  be  pretty  well  trusted  to 
look  to  its  own  interests,  and  to  resort  to  the  necessary  remedies*, 
however  rough,  if  it  finds  itself  oppressed.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
lamented  that  the  line  was  not  leased  for  a long  term,  like  tho 
French  railways,  instead  of  being  made  over  to  the  Company 
for  ever : to  individuals  a long  lease  is  as  good  as  a perpetuity,, 
while  to  a nation,  which  is  immortal,  its  expiration  may  bring 
a rich  reversion. 

Not  less  important  than  the  terms,  in  a case  of  this  kind,  is 
the  character  of  the  Syndicate,  though  this  practical  considera- 
tion is  apt  to  be  left  out  of  view  in  mere  forensic  arguments 
against  the  Agreement.  In  this  respect  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Government  has  done  well,  and  even  better  than  it* 
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would  have  done  had  the  enterprise  been  undertaken  by  the  great 
■capitalists  of  Europe.  The  necessary  funds  will  be  forthcom- 
ing, that  is  enough.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  Syndicate 
are  perfectly  trustworthy  ; they  are  accustomed  to  act  to- 
gether, thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  ready 
to  commence  operations  at  once.  It  will  be  strange  if  they 
•do  not  soon  add  to  the  value  of  the  government  lands,  by 
stimulating  immigration,  fully  the  three  millions  which  constitute 
ihe  difference  between  their  money  subsidy  and  that  named  by 
their  rivals.  Had  the  Government,  instead  of  taking  the  course 
it  did,  formally  put  up  the  work  to  public  competition,  and  ac- 
cepted the  lowest  tender,  it  might  have  lost  more  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Company  than  it  would  have  gained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  subsidy.  As  to  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  do 
the  work  there  really  is  not  the  slightest  room  for  doubt : if 
any  misgivings  are  felt,  a few  months  will  set  them  at  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose. 
It  is  in  this  way,  according  to  the  theory  on  which  our  politi- 
cal system  is  based — a theory  from  which  we  profoundly  dis- 
sent— that,  by  the  perpetual  friction  of  parties,  is  ground  out  the 
public  good.  If  there  is  to  be  a rhetorical  prize-fight,  in  place 
of  a deliberation,  neither  of  the  boxers  can  be  blamed  so  lono- 
as  he  does  not  strike  below  the  belt.  The  Government,  if 
it  wanted  to  be  less  mauled,  had  better  have  communicated 
the  main  conditions  of  the  Agreement  to  the  country  some  time 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  given  opinion  time  to 
simmer  down.  To  publish  the  terms  in  a party  assembly 
was  to  sound  the  trumpet  for  a battle.  We  cannot  find  fault 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  for  prolonging  the  struggle, 
especially  when  they  had  reason  to  think  that  Blucher,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Howland  Syndicate,  was  at  hand.  The  great  error 
which  they  committed,  or  rather  which  was  committed  for  them, 
was  the  premature  condemnation  of  the  Agreement,  by  which 
their  moral  position  was  ruined  in  advance.  The  Govern- 
ment was  bound  by  the  compact  which  it  had  signed,  and  so, 
according  to  the  law  of  party,  were  the  Government  partisans  ; 
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but  the  Opposition  was  perfectly  free.  Sir  William  Howland’s 
name  was  in  itself  enough  to  vindicate  his  Syndicate  from  the 
imputation  of  being  a mere  party  dodge  : undoubtedly  he 
and  his  principal  partners  believed  that  they  were  rescuing 
the  North-west  from  the  grasp  of  a giant  monopoly  and  the 
country  at  large  from  the  jaws  of  a ruinous  engagement.  Their 
tender,  perhaps,  was  not  a cool  commercial  offer : it  was  the  off- 
spring in  part  of  excitement  engendered  by  the  party  struggle  r 
that  it  was  genuine  is  beyond  reasonable  question.  It  will 
leave  its  impression,  especially  if  the  article  restraining 
the  chartering  of  other  lines  shall  be  found  to  press  se- 
verely on  the  people  of  the  North-west.  The  people  thought 
much  more  of  that  article,  as  tending  to  the  creation  of  a mo- 
nopoly, and  of  the  exemptions,  than  they  did  of  the  mere  differ- 
ence of  price. 

If  the  real  opinion  of  the  new  leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
what  we  suppose  it  to  he,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  him  taking  a 
different  line — giving  credit  to  the  Government  for  having- 
made  the  best  bargain  in  their  power,  acknowledging  his  past 
acquiescence  in  their  policy,  renouncing  any  idea  of  taking 
their  places  by  defeating  them  on  this  question  ; but  declaring 
that  his  mind  was  changed,  and  that  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try he  must  oppose  an  Agreement  for  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  unproductive  sections  of  the  road.  We  are  per- 
suaded that,  by  doing  this,  he  would  have  made  a better  im- 
pression on  the  country  than  by  pleadings  against  the  Agreement,, 
powerful  no  doubt,  but  one-sided,  exaggerated,  and  therefore 
practically  not  very  effective.  Such,  however,  are  not  the 
ways  of  politicians. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  maintained  his  preeminence  in  the  de- 
bate, both  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform,  though  nothing 
can  be  less  happy  than  the  comparison  of  his  oratory  to  that 
of  Bright,  and  of  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Blake  to  that  of  Gladstone. 
Bright’s  oratory  is  a sledge-hammer,  wielded  with  perfect  calm- 
ness : about  Gladstone  there  is  nothing  forensic : occasionally 
he  is  betrayed  into  a subtlety  which  is  rather  ecclesiastical  than 
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legal,  but  generally  he  presents  a question  in  the  broadest  and 
most  practical  form,  commanding  the  assent  of  his  hearers  as 
much  by  fervour  and  moral  ascenuancy  as  by  the  force  of 
argument.  We  hear  it  said  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper’s  prowess 
has  assured  him  the  succession,  whenever  that  may  be  open,  and 
whatever  it  may  be  worth.  At  this  moment  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  worth  much  if  an  appeal  to  the  country  were  to  follow. 
But  if  the  Syndicate  succeeds,  and  wealth  flows  into  the  country 
before  the  next  election,  the  case  may  be  changed.  The  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Leonard  Tilleys,  which  is  announced,  and  which  all 
who  value  integrity  in  public  life  will  deplore,  at  once  secures  the 
highest  place  under  Sir  John  Macdonald,  with  the  reversion 
of  the  leadership,  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  confirms  our  im- 
pression that  the  Government  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  is  conscious  of  that  fact. 

Opinion  has  pretty  closely  followed  the  party  lines,  and 
Tories  have  been  nearly  unanimous  in  valuing  at  one  dollar 
the  lands  which  Grits  were  equally  unanimous  in  valuing  at 
five.  Some  Conservatives  were  staggered  by  the  exemptions, 
and  by  the  clause  restraining  the  construction  of  independent 
lines  in  the  North-west.  Generally  speaking,  the  attempts  of 
the  Opposition  leaders  to  fire  the  heart  of  the  people  were  not 
very  successful.  The  desire  to  be  rid,  almost  at  any  price,  of 
the  burden  and  the  uncertainty,  seemed  to  be  the  predominant 
feeling.  The  petitions  for  which  the  Globe , assuming  the  lead- 
ership of  the  party,  called,  were  almost  a fiasco.  Petitioning 
is,  in  truth,  somewhat  out  of  date ; it  was  more  appropriate  to 
the  times  of  Royal,  than  it  is  to  those  of  Parliamentary,  gov- 
ernment. It  was  first  employed  systematically  and  on  a large 
scale  by  Pym  and  Hampden,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Charles 
to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  Prerogative  by  calling  a Parlia- 
ment. The  people  are  now  accustomed,  not  so  much  to  send 
up  their  prayers  to  those  whom  they  have  entrusted  with 
power  as  to  declare  their  will.  In  those  days,  moreover,  there 
were  no  journals  to  give  expression  to  public  opinion.  In 
recent  times  the  Chartists  and  other  bodies  of  reformers  or  agi- 
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tators  have  got  up  monster  petitions,  as  demonstrations ; but 
without  much  effect.  Petitions  have  been  signed  with  so  much 
levity  that  signing  them  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost 
a farce.  Still  the  paucity  of  signatures  to  those  of  the  Op- 
position, on  this  occasion,  indicates  that  the  popular  emotion 
was  not  very  strong.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  ; but 
any  meeting  would  be  well  attended  at  which  Mr.  Blake  was 
to  speak.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  probably  be  said,  that  the 
country  acquiesces  in  the  Agreement  as  the  only  available  door 
of  escape  from  a dilemma,  out  of  which  no  one  has  resolution 
to  lead  it  in  a more  satisfactory  way. 

The  battle  is  now  over ; and  those  who  are  slain  on  the  field 
of  oratory  live  to  fight  another  day.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  time  seems  yet  far  off  when,  as  we  love  to  dream, 
this  bitter  and  fruitless  strife  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  able 
and,  as  we  doubt  not,  patriotic  men  who  have  been  furiously 
denouncing  each  other  as  traitors  will  unite  their  counsels  for 
the  good  of  their  common  country. 

— There  is  a debate  over  the  number  of  the  Exodus,  placed  by 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  at  90,000.  That  there  have  been  man) 
departures  the  sceptical  may  convince  themselves  by  inquiry 
at  any  spot  in  Ontario  ; and  the  fact  is  still  more  manifest  with 
regard  to  Quebec  and  the  Lower  Provinces.  As  has  been  said 
before,  it  seems  needless  to  ascribe  this  to  the  N.  P.  or  to  any 
extraordinary  cause  ; it  is  the  normal  flow  of  population  from 
the  less  wealthy  to  the  wealthier,  from  the  thickly  peopled  to 
the  unoccupied  parts  of  what  is  economically  the  same  coun- 
try. Before  Confederation,  and  since  that  period,  in  1868  and 
1869,  large  migrations  took  place  from  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
•especially  from  the  Lumber  district,  and  improved  railway  facil- 
ities have  increased  the  drain.  Farming  is  said  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  those  Provinces  to  be  still  weak,  the  owner  of 
the  soil  being  often  as  much  engaged  in  lumbering,  mining  or. 
fishing,  as  in  husbandry.  You  may  call  at  his  farm  and  find 
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that  he  is  away  working  at  a saw-mill  or  loading  ships.  Many 
of  the  farms  are  small  and  ill-stocked.  When  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  is  thrown  back  on  it  by  a period  of  industrial  de- 
pression, he  finds  it  insufficient  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
family,  some  of  whom  have  to  migrate  to  the  States.  Factor- 
ies are,  necessarily,  on  a small  scale,  and  no  amount  of  “ ener- 
getic enterprise  ” or  puffing  will  create,  there  or  elsewhere,  a 
market  for  more  goods  than.,  the  people  want  and  can  afford  to 
buy.  Another  cause,  however,  of  the  lack  of  wealth  and  of  the 
difficulty  which  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  in  keeping  their 
children  at  home  appears  to  be  the  truck  system,  a barbarous 
and  ruinous  remnant  of  primitive  times  in  which  such  barter  was 
a necessity.  The  farmer  who  is  at  a distance  from  the  principal 
narkets,  instead  of  receiving  payment  for  his  produce  in  money, 
has  to  take  it  out  at  the  store,  too  often  in  the  worst  class  of  goods 
at  the  highest  prices.  The  labourer,  for  his  winter  lumbering 
or  his  summer  work  at  the  mills,  is  paid  not  in  cash  but  in  a 
due-bill  ” for  which  he  gets  at  the  store  even  worse  measure 
than  the  farmer.  Even  when  there  is  a small  balance  remain- 
ing, cash,  we  are  told,  is  sometimes  refused.  The  case  of  the 
lumberman  is  said  to  be  the  hardest.  Having  contracted  for  the 
delivery  of  his  logs,  he  wants  advances,  for  which  he  mortgages 
his  farm ; but  he  too  gets  them  not  in  money  but  in  supplies 
from  the  store  at  a fabulous  price.  The  result  is  frequently 
hopeless  debt;  and  the  lot  of  the  lumberman  is  that  of  the  fisher- 
man also.  A few  traders,  it  is  said,  monopolize  the  business 
and  hold  most  of  the  farms  in  their  grasp  while  they  at  the 
same  time  engross  political  power,  and  legislate  and  conduct 
all  government  operations  in  their  own  favour.  If  there  is 
truth  in  this  account  the  system  is  enough  to  break  the  heart 
of  any  people.  Nobody,  perhaps,  means  to  do  injustice  ; things 
have  gone  on  in  the  old  way  ; but  a change  seems  to  be  urgently 
needed. 
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— The  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  opens  with  the 
pomp  of  Provincial  Monarchy  and  the  “ Speech  from  the 
Throne.”  Whether,  supposing  the  Local  Legislatures  not  to  he 
Parliaments,  there  is  a Throne  to  speak  from,  is  a grave  question 
for  the  consideration  of  jurists.  The  constitutional  char- 
acter of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  a ventriloquial  apparatus 
is  strikingly  illustrated  when  Mr.  Robinson,  a supporter  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  at  Ottawa,  condemns,  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario,  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  with  regard  to  the  Boundary 
Question  which,  if  the  question  had  come  to  a division  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  would  certajnly  have  received  his 
staunch  support.  Even  this  falls  short  of  the  complaisance  of  a 
former  Lieutenant-Governor  who  read  for  one  set  of  Ministers 
a commendation  of  a measure  respecting  grants  to  railways, 
and  for  their  successors  a speech  congratulating  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  preservation,  by  the  repeal  of  the  measure,  of  the 
public  liberties  which  it  had  endangered.  Where  such  customs 
are  the  last  remnants  of  a once  august  power,  now  reduced  to 
vanishing  point,  their  comical  character  is  partly*  veiled  by 
their  antiquity  : with  us  it  is  unveiled. 

In  discussing  the  project  of  Biennial  Sessions,  we  pointed 
out  that  it  tended,  by  suspending  the  control  of  the  legislature, 
to  increase  the  already  overweening  power  of  the  Government. 
In  the  direction  of  Biennial  Sessions  the  Government  is  now 
beginning  to  move.  The  ground  alleged  for  the  change  is  the 
saving  of  expense,  though  it  might  be  thought  that  if  econ- 
omy was  requisite  the  articles  which  might  best  be  spared 
were  Speeches  from  the  Throne.  Independently  of  the  consid- 
eration we  have  mentioned,  there  would  be  great  inconvenience 
in  intermitting  legislative  action,  especially  as  there  is  a de- 
batable ground  between  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Local  and 
Dominion  Legislatures,  which  will  be  left  to  the  Dominion 
Legislature  during  the  off*  years.  American  examples  have  been 
industriously  collected.  The  devices  by  which  our  neighbours 
try  to  give  themselves  a respite  from  incessant  lobbying  and  log- 
rolling are  not  very  auspicious  models  for  the  constitutional  re- 
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former.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  the  Governors  of  American  States, 
who  really  appoint  the  officers  of  the  executive,  are  themselves 
elected  by  the  people  for  short  terms.  This  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. The  three  evils  which  seem  to  call  for  remedies  are 
the  needless  expense  of  the  present  system,  the  perversion  of 
the  local  governments  into  donkey-engines  of  Ottawa  parties, 
and  the  permanent  ascendancy  of  a clique,  the  tendency  to 
which  is  very  marked  at  the  present  time.  The  proper  remedy 
for  the  first  evil  is  the  retrenchment  of  superfluities,  such  as  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  and  the  payment  of  indemnities  above 
expenses,  not  the  scamping  of  Provincial  business.  The  proper 
remedy  for  the  second  and  third  evils  we  have  often  pointed 
out : it  is  the  regular  election  of  the  executive  officers  by  the- 
members  of  the  Legislature.  In  course  of  time  we  think  this 
will  be  seen.  Let  us  say  once  more,  for  the  special  informa- 
tion of  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  no  speaker  or  writer,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  proposed  the  abolition  of  Local  Legislatures  - 
what  has  been  proposed  is  to  make  them  local  and,  at  the  same 
time,  free.  In  their  donkey-engine  state  they  contravene  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution, which  evidently  aims 
at  separating  the  Local  from  the  Central  Legislation,  and  assur- 
ing to  the  Local  Legislatures  their  independence.  To  make  the 
severance  complete  was,  we  presume,  the  object  of  the  Act  pre- 
cluding members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  from  sitting  in 
the  Local  House.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  the  party  connec- 
tion, and  the  influences  which  it  entails,  why  is  Ontario  to  be 
compelled  to  take  up  with  mediocrities,  or  something  less  ? 
Why  is  she  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  avail  herself  of  the  services 
of  her  ablest  men  ? 


— The  Archbishop  of  Montreal  has  been  roundly  abused  as  a 
sour  and  meddling  priest  for  warning  his  Hock  against  the 
Bernhardt  performances.  That  priests  in  Quebec  have  med- 
dled in  political  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Charles  Lindseys  valuable  Essay  well  know.  But 
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morality  is  their  province,  and  so  long  as  the  world  chooses  to 
have  a clergy,  a Bishop  warning  his  flock  against  what  he  deems 
subversion  of  their  morals  will  be  a policeman  on  his  beat.  Those 
who  do  not  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction  will, of  course,  treat  his 
manifesto  as  waste  paper  and  buy  their  tickets  for  the  theatre 
with  a safe  conscience.  That  the  stage  is  out  of  the  pale  of 
morality  will  hardly  be  pleaded  by  those  who  are  calling  on  the 
church-going  world  to  reconcile  itself  with  the  theatre  and  to 
accept  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  pulpit.  All  the  high  language 
which  we  have  been  hearing  on  this  subject  is  a mockery  if  in 
the  drama  there  is  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween a true  wife  and  an  adulteress,  or  a concubine.  Not  less 
suicidal  would  it  be  to  proclaim  that  character  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  an  actor  or  actress.  Ristori,the  queen  of  the  tragic, 
Jenny  Lind,  the  queen  of  the  lyric,  drama  would  have  spurned 
a charter  of  depravit}7.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  nobody’s 
special  duty  to  peer  behind  the  scenes  and  scrutinize  the  lives 
of  the  performers ; but  in  the  present  instance  the  social  ques- 
tion had  been  forced  upon  public  attention  by  persons,  some  of 
them  cynosures  of  society,  who  thought  fit  to  pay  homage  not 
only  to  the  actress  but  to  the  woman.  It  had  come,  in  fact,  to 
something  like  a dead  pull  between  those  who  cafe  and  those 
who  donot  carefor  the  regular  union  of  the  sexes.  We  should  have 
been  surprised  if  in  such  a controversy  an  Archbishop  had  been 
silent  or  had  taken  what  it  appears  some  divines  profess  to 
think  the  more  Christian  side,  forgetting,  perhaps,  that  when 
Christ  bade  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  go,  He  also  bade  her 
sin  no  more. 

It  is  coming  to  be  deemed  very  morose  and  narrow  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  Dame  aux  Camellias.  We  are  told  that  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  Parisian  society,  she  has  made  her  way 
through  the  old  social  barriers  which  were  respected  even  in  the 
Duke  of  Grafton’s  time,  and  secured  recognition  as  an  object  of 
legitimate  interest.  In  France  the  highestliterary  talent  has  been 
devoted  to  her  glorification.  There  is  somethingfascinatingin  the 
idea  of  a vein  of  good  lurking  beneath  a surface  of  evil  and 
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people  take  pleasure  in  backing  up  warmhearted  and  spirited  vice 
against  cold  pharisaism  or  seraphic  insipidity.  Possibly  under 
this  social  rebellion  there  may  be  a movement  of  ethical  trans- 
ition, though  it  presents  itself  in  a very  questionable  guise.  But 
the  Dame  aux  Camellias,  if  she  really  exists  anywhere  but  in 
the  fancy  of  Dumas  fils,  is  the  glittering  apex  of  a pyramid  tho 
base  of  which  does,  not  glitter.  In  Montreal  we  are  told  there 
are  one  hundred  and  eleven  houses  of  ill  fame;  and  the  lives  and 
ends  of  the  wretched  creatures  who  fill  these  houses  are  of  all 
the  depths  of  human  misery  and  shame  the  very  lowest.  A 
true  history  of  the  career  of  a low  prostitute  ought  to  be  bound, 
up  with  the  Dame  aux  Camellias. 


— Montreal  has  been  the  scene  of  a singular  divorce  suit,  in 
which  the  chief  cause  of  quarrel  was  religion,  but  the  husband 
was  the  devotee  and  the  wife  was  the  free-thinker.  Divorce  is 
one  of  a number  of  social  questions  which  are  coming  up  for 
solution  in  the  light  of  the  new  opinions.  That  two  people 
who  detest  each  other,  and  interchange  glances  of  deadly  hatred 
in  court,  should  continue  chained  together  by  an  indissoluble 
bond,  seems  cruel  and  against  modern  principle.  But  then  there 
is  the  interest  of  the  children,  for  whose  existence  the  couple 
are  responsible,  and  to  educate  whom  they  pledged  themselves 
before  the  community  in  return  for  the  privileges  of  legal  mar- 
riage. Besides,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  gate  of  divorce  stands 
wide  open,  husbands  and  wives,  instead  of  making  up  their 
quarrels,  will  be  always  rushing  in.  After  all,  the  world  is  wide 
and  there  is  the  alternative  of  a quiet  separation  which  will  not 
brand  the  children  in  addition  to  making  them  worse  than  or- 
' phans.  A public  divorce  suit  is  a hideous  outrage  on  the  mem- 
ory of  a dead  love. 


— In  the  United  States  the  interest  of  politics  still  centres 
in  the  struggle  between  the  Machine  and  Independence.  The 
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Machine  is  tenacious  of  life  and  has  elected  a Senator  for  New 
York,  though  it  can  hardly  recover  the  blow  which  it  received 
at  Chicago.  Our  sympathy  is,  of  course,  with  the  Independents ; 
but  we  believe,  that,  as  they  go  on,  they  will  become  aware  that, 
the  breaking  of  a single  Machine  will  not  do  their  work.  Nothing 
will  do  their  work  but  the  abolition  of  party  government. 
Party,  as  long  as  it  prevails,  will  make  Machines.  In  that 
respect  the  Machinists  have  a case.  They  say,  in  effect,  party 
is  faction,  and  faction,  talk  as  finely  as  you  will,  cannot  get 
along  without  patronage,  or  a bribery  fund  of  some  kind  to  buy 
support  when  there  is  no  exciting  question  before  the  country, 
wirepullers  to  manage  the  organization,  and  a system  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  coercion  of  mutinous  opinion.  They  have  on 
their  side  the  verdict  of  universal  experience,  which  no  good 
resolutions  can  annul.  If  all  the  members  of  a party  were 
active,  the  result  might  be  different ; but  the  mass  are  neces- 
sarily passive  ; the  few  act,  engross  the  management,  select  the 
candidates,  and  become  a Machine.  No  process  of  nature  is 
more  certain.  So  the  Reformers  will  have  to  gird  their  loins  a 
little  higher. 

—We  wish  we  could  think  there  was  a strong  popular  move- 
ment in  favour  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  We  fear  that  there 
is  not.  The  people  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  a body 
of  permanent  office-holders  would  be  an  “ aristocracy.”  This, 
of  course,  is  nonsense.  Where  the  government  is  despotic  and 
bureaucratic,  as  it  was  in  France  under  th©  Empire,  and  as  it  is 
in  Russia,  the  officials  are  pretty  sure  to  form  a caste  and  to 
become  insolent  and  tyrannical,  because  they  feel  that  the 
Government  is  identified  with  them  and  that  whatever  they  do 
they  are  sure  of  its  support.  Under  the  Empire,  the  French 
officials  knew  that  their  acts  could  not  even  be  called  in  ques- 
tion before  a court  of  law  without  the  permission  of  their  em- 
ployers. But  in  the  United  States  the  Government  is  elective  ; 
it  would  have  no  conceivable  inducement  to  support  a local 
official  in  misconduct  of  any  kind  ; probably  it  would  be  only 
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too  ready  to  throw  him  overboard,  both  for  the  sake  of  popu- 
larity, and  in  order  that  it  might  get  the  appointment  into  its 
hands.  Aristocracy,  besides  the  sins  which  can  directly  be 
laid  to  its  door,  is  answerable  indirectly  for  a number  of  un- 
founded alarms.  We  cannot  help  fearing,  however,  that  there  is 
something  besides  the  apprehension  of  aristocracy  at  work,  and 
that  the  evil  game  of  party  politics,  of  which  the  offices  are  the 
stakes,  is  taking  a fatal  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  people  will  have  to  make  their  choice.  They  can- 
not have  at  once  a colossal  bribery  fund  and  a pure  government. 
If  the  latter  course  is  chosen  the  only  effective  measure  will  be  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  prohibiting  the  dismissal  of  public 
servants  except  for  cause.  Statutes  forbidding  the  lev}ring  of 
political  assessments  upon  office-holders  are  mere  child’s  play. 

— It  is  impossible  for  any  one  but  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  making  of  slates  for  the  Cabinet, 
which  at  present  is  the  chief  political  occupation  of  our  neigh- 
bours ; more  especially  as  the  question  in  each  case  seems  mainly 
to  turn,  not  on  the  merits  or  opinions  of  the  candidate,  but  upon 
the  place  of  his  residence,  it  being  regarded  as  essential  that  all 
the  quarters  of  the  compass  shall  be  duly  represented  in  the 
Administration.  What  chief  of  industry,  wishing  to  form  an 
efficient  staff,  would  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  the  consideration  which  is  permitted  to  prevail  in 
selecting  the  servants  of  the  nation  ? 

— In  the  meantime,  it  seems  that  the  maker  of  the  Cabinet 
himself  has  been  in  some  jeopardy,  and  the  Union  has  run  a risk 
of  being  once  more  presided  over  by  an  Accidency  instead  of 
an  Excellency,  with,  perhaps,  the  same  bad  results  as  on  the 
last  occasion.  General  Garfield  was  reported  to  be  sick  : a few 
days  afterwards  we  were  told  that  he  was  better,  “ the  num- 
ber of  his  visitors  having  decreased.”  This,  in  appearance  a 
petty,  is,  in  reality,  a serious  evil.  No  man  can  be  a statesman 
who  does  not  think  ; no  man  can  think  without  time  for  think 
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ing ; and  no  man  can  have  time  for  thinking  who  is  exposed 
through  the  whole  day  to  the  irruptions  of  all  whom  private 
interest,  fussy  self-importance,  or  silly  curiosity  may  bring  to- 
his  door.  Such  license  is  called  democratic : it  might  be  more 
justly  called  the  very  reverse,  since  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
encroachment  for  personal  objects  upon  time  which  belongs  to 
the  people.  Access  can  never  be  obtained  to  a European  states- 
man by  any  but  those  who  come  on  important  public  business, 
and  American  statesmen  will  never  equal  those  of  Europe  un- 
til they  are  treated  with  the  same  consideration. 

— Life  has  been  put  into  the  question  of  ex-Presidential  pen- 
sions by  the  awkward  position  of  General  Grant,  who  is  now 
suspended,  like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  between  the  political  and  the 
military  sphere.  Few  will  doubt  that  the  public  pension  is  the 
right  thing : the  private  pension  would  be  inconsistent  with 
national  dignity,  to  say  nothing  about  the  danger  of  undue  in- 
fluence. The  feeling  of  the  people  is  against  pensions  alto- 
gether ; but  there  is  a middle  course  between  a monarchical 
pension-list  and  the  other  extreme  : it  is  not  seemly  that  one 
who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  American  nation  should  be- 
seen  struggling  with  penury,  as  Monroe  struggled,  during  his 
closing  years.  Perhaps  the  best  course  of  all  would  be  so 
to  raise  the  President’s  salary  that  he  might  have  a chance  of 
putting  by  something  during  his  tenure  of  office ; but  to  enable 
him  to  save,  it  would  be  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  extin- 
guish the  mimicry  of  a Court  which  certain  Administration  ladies 
have  been  apparently  trying  to  get  up  at  Washington.  Perhaps 
if  the  Americans  are  in  a reforming  mood  they  may,  at  the 
same  time,  think  of  extending  the  term  and  forbidding  re- 
election,  a measure  not  the  less  desirable  because  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Confederates.  But  reforming  the  elective  Presidency 
is,  we  fear,  amending  the  unamendable.  It  was  originally  a 
mistaken  reproduction  of  the  British  monarchy  in  a republi- 
can form ; its  effect  is  that  of  a succession  to  the  Crown  dis- 
puted every  fourth  year^  and  the  struggle  for  it  is  an  unarmed. 
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and  has  once  become  an  armed,  civil  war.  The  abolition  of  it 
will  some  day  be  found  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Re- 
public. 

— There  is  also  a proposal,  connected  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pendleton,  to  give  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  seats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, though  without  votes.  Here  again  we  come  upon  the  traces 
of  the  errors  into  which  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion were  led  by  conventional  notions  about  the  Constitution  of 
England.  They  did  not  see,  nor  did  Blackstone  or  Montesquieu 
see,  that  the  British  ^Government  was  parliamentary;  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  the  real  head  of  the  State,  being  in 
Parliament  and  virtually  appointed  by  it.  Their  minds  were  also 
filled  with  the  notions  of  Montesquieu  about  the  vital  necessity 
of  keeping  the  executive  apart  from  the  legislative,  when,  in 
fact,  the  British  Prime  Minister  was  the  head  of  both,  and  with 
those  fears  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  Commons 
which  gave  birth  to  the  English  Place  Bills.  The  consequence 
was,  that  instead  of  producing  a Parliamentary  Government, 
they  produced  what  is,  of  all  free  governments,  the  most  un- 
parliamentary in  existence.  The  present  proposal  would  be  a 
step  towards  making  the  Government  parliamentary;  but  it 
would  be  an  awkward  and  equivocal  step.  Without  votes,  sit- 
ting only,  as  it  were,  upon  the  door-step,  the  Ministers  could 
not  lead.  The  relations  between  them  and  the  real  leaders 
would  have  to  be  managed  through  a telephone.  Then  sup- 
posing them  to  be  defeated  on  a great  question,  would  they, 
like  the  British  Ministers,  resign,  or  pocket  the  affront  ? If 
they  resigned,  would  the  President,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  resign  with  them,  or  would  he  keep  his  place  after 
being  condemned  in  the  persons  of  his  colleagues  ? The  Amer- 
ican Constitution  is  made  up  of  two  elements,  a rational  em- 
bodiment of  the  exigencies  of  a new  situation,  which  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  Federal  portions,  and  a perverse  imitation  of 
British  precedent.  The  first  element  will  have  to  be  retained 
and  strengthened ; the  second  will  have  to  be  swept  away. 
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It  may  be  said  that  it  is  unpractical  to  raise  these  questions, 
and  to  talk  of  changes  which  nobody  is  prepared  to  make. 
But  it  is  not  unpractical  in  a writer,  though  it  may  be  in  a 
politician.  Statesmen  are  prepared  by  such  discussions  for 
the  opportunity  of  useful  change  when  it  comes,  and  in  the 
meantime  knowing  the  real  root  of  the  evil,  they  are  saved 
from  wasting  their  labour  on  misdirected  or  inadequate  reforms. 

— Just  fears  are  excited  by  the  amount  of  money  expended 
in  the  Presidential  Election.  The  New  York  World  too  truly 
says  that  the  revelations  Of  electoral  corruption  in  England 
might  be  fully  matched  in  the  United  States.  The  sum  col- 
lected from  office-holders  was  in  itself  enormous,  and  though  a 
good  deal  is  spent  in  torch-light  processions  and  other  excite- 
ments, much  must  also  be  spent  in  corruption.  Where  money 
reigns  the  rich  are  masters.  Suppose  the  Vanderbilts  and 
Astors  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  turn  their  money  into 
power,  might  they  not  in  the  end  play  in  the  United  States 
the  same  game  which  the  great  commercial  house  of  the  Medici 
played  at  Florence  ? When  you  speak  of  the  political  danger 
which  attends  these  vast  accumulations  of  wealth,  the  answer 
of  optimists  is  that  in  the  last  resort  the  people  have  the  tax- 
ing power  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  millionaires,  aware 
of  this  fact,  have  always  been  careful  to  keep  themselves 
politically  in  the  back  ground.  Hitherto,  no  doubt,  such  has 
been  the  case,  but  will  it  continue  to  be  so  when  the  million- 
aires find  that  by  buying  the  elections  they  can  secretly  filch 
the  taxing  power,  and  all  other  power,  away  from  the  people  ? 
The  peril  is  increased  by  the  growing  connection  of  the  Ameri- 
can plutocracy  with  the  aristocracies  of  Europe.  If  the  Euro- 
peanized millionaires  had  their  way  the  life  of  democracy  would 
not  be  very  long. 

— In  spite  of  the  good  temper  and  address  of  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  the  Fisheries  Question  remains  in  a somewhat 
angry  state,  and  threatens  us  with  quarrels  in  the  future.  The 
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alleged  disclosures  of  Professor  Hind  may  be,  as  is  suggested, 
the  dark  offspring  of  a brooding  imagination ; but  inquiry  is 
demanded  by  the  honour  of  the  Empire.  For  anything  trace- 
able to  the  incapacity  of  the  American  Commissioner,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Americans  are  responsible;  and  they  have 
too  much  good  sense  to  imagine  that  the  question  can  be  re- 
opened on  such  grounds.  A member  of  Congress  has  proposed 
a Joint  Commission.  The  American  suggests  that  the  action 
of  the  Commission  should  be  extended  to  the  other  issues  open 
between  the  two  countries,  though  not  as  yet  so  sharply  defined, 
such  as  equalisation  of  tariffs,  canal  systems,  and  transport 
of  goods  in  bond,  power  being  given  to  settle  the  Fisheries 
question,  and,  as  to  the  other  questions,  to  pave  the  way  for 
settlement.  The  Fisheries  question,  the  American  remarks, 
puts  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  petition- 
ers, and  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  initiating  the  movement, 
while  the  rider  attached  to  the  Canadian  tariff,  providing  for 
reciprocal  amendments,  virtually  opens  that  question  on  the 
Canadian  side.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Commission  should 
consist  of  five  members  from  each  country,  and  sit  at  intervals 
till  the  questions  are  settled.  An  International  Commission 
dealing  with  purely  commercial  questions  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed in  any  way  to  threaten  the  political  independence  of 
Canada.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suggestion  will  take  a 
definite  and  authoritative  form.  Sure  we  are  that  no  politician 
or  journal  in  this  country  would  be  able  to  prevent  our  people 
from  giving  it  a fair  consideration.  In  England,  the  party  in 
power  is  the  one  which  cultivates  friendship  with  the  whole 
English  race  upon  this  Continent,  and  in  that  quarter  no 
opposition  is  to  be  feared. 

— The  Agnostics  want,  it  seems,  to  securalize  Illinois.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  secularizing  Illinois  was  adding 
perfume  to  the  rose.  But  we  suppose  the  State  Legislature 
has  a Chaplain,  and  there  is  some  sort  of  Sunday  law,  and  Bible 
reading  with  perhaps  a hymn  in  the  public  schools.  We  sup- 
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pose  also  that  Illinois  observes  Thanksgiving  on  the  day  named 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
participates  generally  in  the  sunset  hue  of  Protestant  Christ- 
ianity which  lingers  over  what  was  once  the  polity  of  the 
Puritans.  These  are  concessions  to  the  weakness  of  a crowd 
still  in  the  theological  stage  of  its  Evolution  which  the  phil- 
osophy of  Evolutionists  and  Necessarians  might  be  expected, 
to  endure  with  a compassionate  smile,  provided  that  opinion 
was  perfectly  free.  Opinion  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  free 
in  a community  which  not  only  allows  Colonel  Ingersoll  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  irreverence  to  any  extent  he  pleases  without 
legal  interference,  but  evidently  visits  him  with  none  of  those 
social  penalties  on  which  persecuting  bigotry,  wffien  the  sword 
is  wrested  out  of  its  hand,  is  apt  to  fall  back,  since  he  is  seen 
in  the  most  correct  circles,  and  his  assistance  as  a stump  orator 
is  coveted  by  his  party  in  elections.  We  are  for  a complete 
and  thorough  severance  of  the  alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  and  not  only  between  Church  and  State,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  between  Church  and  social  power,  being  firmly  con- 
vinced that  religion  can  be  worth  nothing  unless  it  is  perfectly 
sincere,  that  it  can  be  perfectly  sincere  only  when  it  is  entirely 
unconstrained,  and  that  all  the  deadliest  and  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  Christianity,  with  Voltaire  at  the  head  of  them,, 
have  been  made  by  intolerance.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  difficulties  and  reasons  for  caution,  apart  from 
religious  bigotry,  if  the  clinging  of  the  people  to  national 
Christianity  deserves  so  harsh  a name.  If  the  public  school 
system  is  brought  suddenly  into  sharp  antagonism  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  will  not  the  schools  be  deserted,  and 
will  not  public  education,  the  indispensable  safeguard  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  be  placed  in  peril  ? Besides  what  Mr.  Van 
Bureii  Denslow  and  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  introduces  Mr.  Van 
Buren  Denslow’s  work  to  the  public,  want  is  not  only  the 
securalization  of  Illinois  but  its  demoralization,  if  we  may 
use  that  term  in  a purely  philosophic  sense.  They  want 
to  have  nothing  taught  in  the  public  schools  or  recognised  by 
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the  Legislature  at  variance  with  the  theory  that  morality  is 
merely  “ the  law  of  the  upper  deg,”  and  that  lying,  incontinence, 
theft,  and  other  criminal  habits  are  not  wicked,  but  merely 
natural  varieties  of  tendency,  the  prohibition  of  them  being  the 
invention  of  interested  persons  who  had  got  power  into  their 
hands.  They  also  want  plutocracy,  to  which  they  adhere, 
after  giving  up  religion  and  morality,  to  be  inculcated,  or  at 
least  respected.  After  them,  perhaps,  will  come  some  unlimited 
free  thinker  who  does  not  believe  in  plutocracy,  and  who  will 
demand  that  this  also  shall  be  swept  away.  There  are  difficul- 
ties, we  repeat,  in  the  securalization  of  Illinois. 

We  cannot  very  keenly  sympathize  with  those  who  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  because,  while  they  enjoy  unqualified  freedom 
of  discussion,  they  are  not  allowed  publicly  to  insult  the  religi- 
ous convictions  of  their  neighbours.  Freedom  of  discussion  we 
uphold  without  limit  or  exception  ; but  it  is  a different  thing 
from  want  of  feeling  and  bad  manners.  Agnostic  orators  are 
at  liberty  to  employ  all  the  legitimate  weapons  of  ridi- 
cule, to  say  the  least,  as  well  as  those  of  argument,  against 
Christianity.  In  preventing  the  representation  of  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  Passion  Play  at  New  York,  the  authorities  cannot 
be  said,  at  all  events,  to  have  done  more  by  their  interposition 
than  ought  to  have  been  done  spontaneously  by  good  taste. 
At  Ober-Ammergau  the  Passion  Play  is  the  simple  expression 
of  peasant  piety  ; it  has  been'so  at  least  hitherto,  though  it  is  ina 
fair  way  to  be  sophisticated  by  the  craving  for  sensation  which 
will  soon  leave  no  cool  and  quiet  corner  in  the  world.  But  at 
New  York  it  would  be  the  coarse  and  vile  indulgence  of  a cra- 
ving for  stimulants  which,  having  exhausted  all  common  kinds 
of  intellectual  whiskey,  finds  a new  fire-water  in  a travesty 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  mere  peace  of  the  community  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  asking  the  lovers  of  the  the  vicious  drama 
to  content  themselves  for  the  present  with  the  Black  Crook  and 
the  Opera  Bouffe.  But  any  man  of  sense,  however  free-think- 
ing, will  see  that  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  there  is  some- 
thing which,  even  on  economical  grounds,  it  may  be  just  as  well 
not  to  shatter  in  a moment  for  the  sake  of  one  night’s  pastime. 
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— The  Sunday  Question  is  coming  upon  us  all.  It  was 
raised  the  other  day  in  Toronto  by  an  attempt  to  open  a Con- 
cert Hall  on  Sunday  evening.  Few  social  problems  are  either 
more  important  or  more  perplexing.  The  old  theological 
reason  for  keeping  Sunday  can  no  longer  be  pressed.  But  the 
effects  of  Sabbath  stillness  does  not  depend  on  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  “ The  end  of  action  is  rest/’  says  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  his  saying  is  the  philo- 
.^ophical  equivalent  of  the  theological  expression — “ God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day.”  Best  is  at  the  heart  of  all.  A man  who 
never  reposes,  and  never  withdraws  into  himself,  runs  a risk  of 
going  mad ; it  is  the  same  with  a nation,  and  assuredly  never 
were  the  chimes  which  announce  a respite  from  busy  toil,  care 
and  excitement,  more  necessary  than  they  are  to  a civilization 
like  ours.  Setting  moral  and  religious  considerations  aside, 
brain  and  muscle  need  repose,  and  will  fail  if  they  have  it  not. 
Moreover,  the  Sabbath  is  the  renewal  of  affection,  which  is  sus- 
pended by  the  husband’s  occupation  abroad  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  family  during  the  week.  Yet,  assuming  that  the  theo- 
logical ground  is  no  longer  tenable,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is 
henceforth  to  be  the  basis,  and  what  the  scope,  of  legislation.. 
In  the  United  States,  that  austere  and  precise  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  was  the  Puritan  substitute  for  sacraments,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  New  York  is  rapidly  becoming  assimilated  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  to  Paris.  In  other  cities,  there  is  a 
stricter  Sunday  law,  the  degree  of  strictness  being  generally  in 
reverse  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  foreign,  and  especially 
of  the  German,  population.  In  the  Quaker  city  the  street  cars 
run  on  Sunday  without  bells,  and  there  are  Sunday  journals. 
There  are  no  Sunday  amusements,  nor  is  there  any  trading,  ex- 
cept in  the  German  quarter,  and  in  a clandestine  way,  though 
the  aspsct  of  Fairmount  Park  in  summer  would  have  startled 
William  Penn.  In  the  rural  districts,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
there  is,  outwardly  at  least,  little  change.  But  on  the  whole* 
relaxation  visibly  gains  ground,  and  will  continue  to  gain 
ground  in  proportion  as  the  Puritan  element  of  the  population* 
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or  that  which  derives  its  character  and  traditions  from  Puri- 
tanism, grows  relatively  smaller  and  weaker.  The  question  re- 
specting the  restriction  of  work  is  different  from  that  respect- 
ing the  restriction  of  amusement.  Supposing  it  to  be  ascertained 
that  the  worker,  to  preserve  his  health  and  efficiency,  needs 
rest  to  the  extent  of  one  day  in  seven,  here  is  a solid  ground, 
sanitary  and  economical,  on  which  surely  no  Legislature  need 
hesitate  to  act.  But  with  regard  to  amusements,  the  case  is 
different.  We  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  each  other’s 
tastes,  nor  are  we  likely  to  gain  anything  by  doing  so.  People 
cannot  be  made  spiritually-minded  by  law : though  they  may 
be  made  dull  and  morose  if  you  debar  them,  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, from  secular  amusements  on  Sunday  evenings.  In  the 
first  place,  they  will  probably  indulge  their  own  tastes  in 
secret,  and  in  a worse  way,  as  the  Sunday  life  of  English  cities 
proves  ; in  the  second  place,  they  will  hate  religion.  Then  there 
is  the  inequality  of  all  such  legislation,  which  shuts  up  the 
poor  man’s  tea  gardens  or  music  hall,  while  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  piano  in  the  rich  man’s  drawing-room.  The  upshot 
will  probably  be  a growing  rebellion  against  restrictions  on 
Sunday  amusements,  against  which  religious  legislators  will 
contend  in  vain.  Strong  Sabbatarians  will  perhaps  regard 
this  as  a sign  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  Practical 
men  will  measure  possibilities,  keep  what  they  can,  and  try  to 
lay  new  foundations,  since  the  old  foundations  have  failed. 


— In  England  the  Session  of  Parliament  has  opened,  as  was 
expected,  in  storm,  and  the  barque  of  government  rolls  heavily; 
yet  it  seems  likely  to  weather  the  gale.  All  sections  of  the 
Opposition  show  weakness.  Among  the  Home  Rulers,  the 
split,  which  is  the  invariable  end  of  Irish  combinations,  has 
come.  Mr.  Parnell,  of  course,  decries  the  seceders  as  without 
influence  among  the  people  ; but  the  actions  of  Irish  members 
are  not  apt  to  be  independent  of  the  temper  of  their  constitu- 
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ents.  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  character  stands  clearly  revealed  as 
that  of  an  agitator  who  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  the  healing 
effect  of  measures  of  justice.  The  English  Radicals  who  voted 
for  his  Amendment  were  very  few  and  very  Radical.  The 
Mohawks,  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  his  band  of  raving 
Tories  are  called,  can  do  nothing  by  themselves  but  rave,  while 
the  Conservative  landowners  generally,  though  bitterly  hostile 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  appear  to  be  held  in  check  by  the  fear,  per- 
fectly well  founded,  that  if  the  land  question  in  Ireland  is  not 
speedily  settled  the  agitation  may  spread  to  the  English  tenant- 
farmers,  whose  distressed  condition  at  the  present  moment  is 
likely  to  make  them  apt  hearers  of  agrarian  preaching.  Nor, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  there  any  reaction  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  country  at  large,  though  there  might  be  if  the  Conserva- 
tives were  Conservatives  indeed,  and  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  were 
Sir  Robert  Peel  instead  of  being  the  Minister  who,  by  his  un- 
quiet policy,  involved  the  Empire  in  danger  on  every  side,  and 
helped  to  excite  even  in  Ireland  the  spirit  of  unrest.  Among  the 
wealthier  classes,  even  by  those  who  are  counted  as  Liberals,  the 
Government  is  loudly  blamed  for  not  having  resorted  earlier  to 
strong  measures  for  the  repression  of  conspiracy  and  outrage. 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  a Government  to  protect  life  and  property, 
and  a Government  which  fails  to  perform  that  duty,  to  the  ut- 
most of  its  strength,  and  without  regard  to  its  own  political  in- 
terest, is  a soldier  deserting  his  post.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  at  the  commencement  of  these  disturbances  the  British 
Government  ought  to  have  taken  powers,  if  it  had  them  not,  to 
prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of  arms,  to  seize  arms  wherever 
they  might  be  found,  and  to  arrest  persons  carrying  arms,  espe- 
cially at  night  or  for  the  purpose  of  drill.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
this  would  have  been  an  interference  with  anything  which  can 
truly  be  called  liberty.  The  term  “ coercion  ” is  surely  very 
improperly  applied  to  enactments  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  murders,  outrage,  and  intimidation  ; a relapse  of  the  Irish 
people  into  savagery  can  hardly  be  desired  by  any  sane  friend 
of  their  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  right-minded  men  will  re- 
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joice  that  the  Government  has  turned  a deaf  ear  to  those  ad- 
visers, aristocratic  or  philosophic,  who  have  been  urging  it  to 
excuse  the  violence  of  the  people  by  still  more  culpable  violence 
of  its  own.  To  train  Ireland  in  respect  for  law  and  in  the 
habits  of  constitutional  government  is  the  highest  object  of 
statesmanship  in  dealing  with  Irish  questions.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  will  now  carry  the  strongest  measures  of  repression 
which  the  Government  may  think  fit  to  propose.  Mr.  Parnell 
will  obstruct  the  passage  of  them.  He  will  also  obstruct  the 
passage  of  any  Land  Bill,  and  the  more  violently  the  more  the 
Bill  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  people.  But  Parliament  and  the 
country  appear  to  have  been  wound  up  to  the  point  of  dealing 
resolutely  with  obstruction.  To  curtail  the  general  liberty  of 
debate,  when  the  members  in  general  have  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  abuse  it,  is  a weak  proceeding.  If  a member  comes  to 
the  House  avowedly  with  the  purpose  of  obstructing,  and  car- 
ries his  determination  into  effect,  the  proper  course  is  to  expel 
him.  In  doing  so  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  merely 
obeying  the  law  of  self-preservation,  and  would  be  supported  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  world  : for  no  fair  onlooker  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  are  fully  minded, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  legislate,  to  do  justice,  though  it  is  absurd 
to  expect  that  they  will  proclaim  a reign  of  public  plunder  or 
countenance  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  kingdom. 


— If  the  Land  Bill  comprises  the  three  F’s,  as  they  are  called — 
fair  rents  (which  must  be  fixed  by  some  superior  authority) 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  the  free  sale  of  the  good-will  by  the  tenant 
— it  will  amount  to  a transfer  of  the  real  ownership.  Such  a 
measure  can  be  justified  only  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland  ; and  as  the  sole  mode  of  terminating  an  agrarian  war 
between  a native  peasantry  and  an  absentee  proprietary  repre- 
senting alien  invaders,  which  has  now  been  going  on  for  cen- 
turies, and  is  fraught  with  perpetual  danger  to  the  Empire.  It 
is  necessary  to  insist  on  this,  because,  if  it  were  laid  down  as  a 
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general  principle  that  real  property  is  specially  liable  to  confisca- 
tion, the  necessary  labour  and  capital  would  cease  to  be  invested 
in  land.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  can  be  no  more 
reason  or  justice  in  forcibly  transferring  the  property  in  a farm 
from  the  owner  to  the  tenant  than  in  transferring  the  property 
in  a house  or  in  any  article  that  is  hired.  If,  in  any  country, 
there  are  too  many  people  to  live  on  the  land,  it  is  preposterous 
to  say  that  they  have  all  a right  to  live  on  it.  The  Irish  in 
their  misery,  have  multiplied  recklessly  ; they  have,  in  fact, 
though  crushed  in  the  field  by  superior  power,  terribly  avenged 
their  wrongs  on  the  conqueror  by  the  mere  growth  of  their 
numbers,  and  have  invaded  his  cities  in  turn  with  masses  of 
anarchy,  disaffection,  ignorance,  and  disease.  Over-population 
is  certainly  a part  of  the  evil,  and  for  this  the  only  immediate 
remedy  is  depletion  : hereafter  the  possession  of  property  may 
generate  habits  of  prudence.  Besides  the  tenant  farmer,  in 
whose  interest  the  Land  League  is  formed,  there  is  a number 
of  people  subsisting  by  daily  labour,  whose  case  no  reform  of 
the  land  laws  will  touch.  Nor  will  any  reform  of  the  land 
laws  transform  the  Catholic  of  Connemara  into  a counterpart  of 
the  Ulster  Protestant.  Energetic  and  intelligent  industry  is 
not  the  creation  of  law.  A religious  system  will  produce  in 
Ireland  the  same  effect  which  it  has  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  notably  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  drain  of 
absenteeism  may  be  cut  off ; but  the  drain  of  the  priesthood, 
the  monasteries,  and  the  Papacy,  will  not  cease. 


— It  is  announced  that  a great  Fenian  conspiracy  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  it  is  assumed  that  this  will  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Government.  It  will  not  add  to,  but  rather  dimin- 
ish them.  The  reason  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  put  this 
Irish  movement  down  is  that  it  has  not  got  up.  Let  it,  instead 
of  being  a mere  passive  refusal  to  pay  rent,  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a political  rebellion — let  it  show  itself  in  the  field — 
and  all  would  soon  be  over.  The  Government  could  then  bring 
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its  military  force  to  bear,  whereas  it  cannot  collect  rents  with 
the  bayonet,  or  undertake  a wholesale  process  of  eviction. 
The  gradual  revelation  by  Mr.  Parnell  of  his  political  aims 
must  be  watched  by  his  opponents  with  malicious  delight.  The 
English  people  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  absentee  land- 
lords ; but  they  are  unanimous,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  so,  in- 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  would  arm  any 
government  with  the  force  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Those* 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  wisest  and 
most  patriotic  Irishmen  are  on  the  same  side.  They  desire  a 
large  measure  of  local  self-government  ; they  want  Ireland  for 
the  Irish ; but  they  see  that,  with  the  mixture  of  races  and  re- 
ligions in  Ireland,  with  the  total  absence  of  any  traditional 
centre  of  authority,  with  the  complete  unfitness  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  for  republican  institutions,  an  independent  Ireland  is 
out  of  the  question ; and  that,  if  it  were  set  up,  its  brief  career  of 
anarchy  would  probably  soon  close  in  blood.  Those  who  cor- 
dially detest,  as  we  do,  all  Jingo  and  Carlylese  doctrines  of' 
domination,  who  heartily  believe  that  no  nation  ever  tramples 
on  another  nation  without  suffering  more  itself,  who  hold  that 
neither  the  greatness  nor  the  happiness  of  England  depends  on 
extent  of  Empire,  may  surely,  without  disloyalty  to  their  prin- 
ciples, wish,  at  any  rate,  to  see  the  Liberal  party  in  the  British 
Parliament  try  its  hand  at  remedial  measures,  before  the  signal 
is  given  for  a civil  war.  O’Connell,  before  the  end  of  his  life,, 
had  practically,  if  not  ostensibly,  given  up  Repeal  as  hopeless  ; 
and  Mr  Parnell  is  neither  a wiser  man  nor  better  friend  to- 
Ireland  than  O’Connell. 


— Panaceas  are,  of  course,  inunmerable.  Lord  Dufferin,  in  a 
letter  written  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  landlords,  recommends 
a great  measure  of  emigration  to  our  North-west,  which  he  wishes 
to  see  organized  by  the  British  Government  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Canada.  He  says,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
being  supreme  in  the  North-west,  the  priests  would  not  oppose 
emigration  in  that  direction.  But  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  religion  has  already  ceased  with  that  of  the  half- 
breeds;  and  as  a mixed  population  flows  in  the  tables  are  likely 
to  be  completely  turned.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any  people 
less  qualified  for  the  part  of  agricultural  pioneers,  in  a remote 
territory  with  a very  severe  climate,  than  the  potato-growing 
peasants  of  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland.  Even  in  the 
United  States  they  cling  to  the  cities,  and  rarely  go  out  into 
the  country  as  farmers  before  the  third  generation.  Set  down  in 
Manitoba,  without  money  and  with  insufficient  clothing,  they 
would  probably  die  by  thousands.  The  Canadian,  the  Ameri- 
can, the  German,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the  hardiest  and  most 
self-reliant  class  of  Englishmen,  are  the  colonists  needed  in  that 
region.  Even  the  English  farmer,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  all 
the  aids  and  appliances  of  a thickly-peopled  country,  and  little 
gifted  with  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  circum- 
stances, will  find  hirnself  better  placed  on  the  farms  in  old 
Canada,  vacated  by  the  emigration  Westward,  than  on  the  raw 
lands  of  the  North-west. 


—It  is  said  that  the  Conservative  leaders  mean  to  throw  open 
their  drawing-rooms  and  try  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  by  a social  campaign.  This,  like  the  appeals  to  the  Bri- 
tish Lion,  is  an  imitation  of  Palmerston.  But  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston  were  at  the  head  of  English  society,  and  by  their  in- 
vitations conferred  social  grade.  The  imitation,  like  the  Chinese 
«copy  of  a steam  vessel,  would  lack  the  steam.  However,  the  day 
of  drawing-room  rule  is  over.  The  masses,  and  even  most  of 
those  who  guide  the  masses,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such 
influence.  When  the  late  Lord  Derby  boasted  that  he  had 
dished  the  Whigs  by  his  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  he  did  not  know 
that  he  had  dished  the  drawing-rooms  and  the  clubs  at  the 
same  time.  By  bribery,  beer,  and  platform  claptrap,  the  mul- 
titudes may  be  moved,  but  not  by  social  intrigue.  London 
needs  no  influence  to  make  it  Jingo  : from  the  drawing-room 
to  the  Music  Hall  and  the  pot-house,  it  was  as  Jingo  before 
the  election  as  any  influence  could  make  it,  and  its  opinion 
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was  utterly  set  at  naught  by  the  country.  If  the  aristocracy 
should  owe  its  fall  to  the  manoeuvre  by  which,  with  apparent 
success  at  the  time,  it  turned  the  ignorant  populace  against 
the  intelligent  and  responsible  middle  classes,  it  will  surely 
present  an  example,  as  signal  as  any  in  political  history,  of  re- 
tributive justice. 

Rumours  are  also  afloat  of  communications  between  the  Op- 
position leaders  and  the  Court.  If  the  suspicions  are  unfounded 
they  are  not  unnatural.  By  publishing  in  the  F ourth  V olume  of 
the  “Life  of  the  Prince  Consort”  passages  manifestly  intended  to 
back  the  Anti-Russian  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  by  lend- 
ing itself  to  the  attempt  to  exclude  Mr.  Gladstone  and  induce 
Lord  Hartington  to  form  a government,  the  Court  showed  that 
it  had  been  persuaded  to  take  up  a new  and  more  personal 
position.  That  the  Sovereign  ought  not  only  to  reign  but  to 
govern  and  appoint  his  own  ministers  is  the  avowed  theory  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Stories  of  stormy  interviews  on  the  Irish 
question  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Sovereign,  and  of  re- 
jections by  the  Sovereign  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  may  be  merely  the  shapes  taken  by  a widespread  and 
not  altogether  unfounded  suspicion.  A Minister  who  should 
attempt  to  climb  back  into  power  by  Royal  favour  would  not 
only  meet  with  a fall,  but  run  a risk  of  breaking  the  ladder. 
It  would  be  hard  if  the  Court  were  to  embarrass  its  Ministers 
in  dealing  with  the  crisis  in  Ireland.  It  has  itself  been  the 
great  absentee.  Nobody  who  knows  the  Irish  character  doubts 
that,  by  spending  a portion  of  the  year  in  Ireland,  the  Sov- 
ereign might  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  in 
all  probability  have  torn  this  dark  page  from  the  history 
of  her  reign.  Dublin  would  have  been  a capital,  and  the  crav- 
ings for  independent  nationality,  which  its  deserted  aspect 
breeds,  would  have  been  allayed.  The  loveliest  of  parks,  as 
we  think  the  Phoenix  may  be  called,  would  not  have  been  a 
very  dreary  place  of  exile.  But  it  is  hard  for  Royalty,  nursed 
in  the  indulgence  of  every  wish,  to  sacrifice  taste  to  duty. 
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— Mr.  Gladstone,  while  he  lives  and  can  bear  the  strain  of  Gov- 
ernment, is  likely  to  be  master  of  England.  Through  the 
mist  of  the  remoter  future  begins  to  loom  a Moderate  Liberal 
Government  under  Lord  Derby,  who,  conscious  of  his  destiny, 
declines  to  resume  his  position  as  a lieutenant  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  Perhaps,  though  unemotional,  he  also  remembers  “ Titus 
Oates.”  He  is  the  typical  Conservative  of  the  Agnostic  and 
plutocratic  era,  entirely  free  from  the  least  vestige  of  the 
Anglican  or  the  Cavalier,  and  is  regarded  by  cautious  opulence 
as  its  polar  star.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  letter  which 
he  published  before  the  election,  proclaiming  the  Empire  in 
danger  from  the  rash  enterprises  of  the  Government,  sent  to 
the  polls  thousands  of  electors  who  usually  do  not  vote.  No- 
thing in  his  mind  or  character  interferes  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  perfection  of  the  Opportunist,  who  is  the  man  for  the 
crisis  when  nobody  knows  his  own  mind.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  may  become  Prime  Minister  and  reign  long.  The  pros- 
pect is  a pleasant  one  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  has 
made  so  many  moral  sacrifices  in  the  hope  of  giving  the  coun- 
try a worthier  chief. 


— From  Madeira,  whence  he  hurls  his  flaming  thunderbolt  at 
John  Bright,  Lord  Carnarvon,  we  are  told,  will  extend  his  voy- 
age to  South  Africa.  He  will  go,  as  was  said  in  the  case  of 
another  unfortunate  administrator  who  visited  the  scene  of 
his  catastrophes,  to  show  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  ghosts.  He 
will  also  go  to  take  his  lesson,  after  having  played  his  part 
Les  gens  de  quality  savent  tout  sans  avoir  rien  appris.” 
Lord  Carnarvon,  when  he  determined  to  carry  into  effect  his 
magnificent  project  of  a Federal  Empire  in  South  Africa,  pro- 
bably knew  no  more  of  the  country  than  was  to  be  learned 
from  the  returned  Colonists  who  hover  about  the  Colonial 
Office  and  applaud  the  inspirations  of  the  Minister.  At  the 
Cape,  the  wisest  men  protested  throughout  against  the  policy 
of  Downing  Street,  maintaining,  on  the  best  possible  grounds, 
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that  Federal  institutions  would  not  suit  a group  of  provinces 
filled  with  people  of  half  a dozen  different  races,  some  civilized 
and  others  savage.  The  upshot  was  that  the  most  virtuous  and 
benevolent  of  statesmen,  in  pursuit  of  the  most  beneficent  of 
objects,  found  himself  presiding  over  the  councils  of  iniquity 
and  wading  knee-deep  in  innocent  blood.  The  invasion  of  Zulu- 
land  was  a buccaneering  enterprise  undertaken  to  round  off  the 
territory  of  the  South  African  Empire  that  was  to  be.  That  the 
Transvaal  was  not  annexed  with  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
was  pretended  at  the  time,  has  become  painfully  clear.  As  regards 
the  Transvaal,  there  is  now,  between  the  demands  of  policy  and 
morality,  a perplexing  dilemma.  Is  England  to  persist  in 
what  she  at  last  knows  to  be  a course  of  wrong  ? Are  the  just 
remonstrances  of  these  people  to  be  heard  at  once,  or  are  the 
people  to  be  killed  first  and  their  remonstrances  to  be  heard 
afterwards  ? Empire  has  always  answered  such  questions  in 
the  same  way.  But  a Christian  Empire  sends  missionaries 
with  the  cannon. 

The  rising — a rebellion  morality  cannot  call  it — of  the  Boers 
will,  of  course,  sooner  or  later  be  put  down,  and  the  Basutos 
will  collapse,  as  savages  always  do.  But  the  danger  is  sufficient 
to  breed  reflection,  and  the  English  people  will  consider  what 
might  have  happened  had  they  been  at  the  same  time  engaged 
in  a war  with  Russia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  South  African 
business,  together  with  the  bill  of  seventeen  millions  sterling- 
sent  in  for  a scientific  frontier,  and  the  fiasco  of  Cyprus,  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  which  “ magnificent  possession”  noth- 
ing but  shame  prevents,  may  produce  an  important  change 
in  English  sentiment.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  policy  of  mod- 
eration was  in  the  ascendant,  and  Palmerston  ceded  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Greece,  though  the  Tories  denounced  as  treason 
the  abandonment  of  an  alien  and  distant  dependency  not  less 
costly  than  invidious,  in  which,  had  war  broken  out,  some 
fifteen  thousand  men  must  have  been  locked  up  as  a garrison, 
while  a battle  of  Dorking  might  have  been  going  on  at  the  gates 
of  London.  In  the  interval  between  that  time  and  this  there 
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has  been  one  of  those  reactions  of  which  students  of  politics 
have  learned  to  take  the  measure,  recognising  them  as  natural, 
and  tracing  them  to  their  causes  without  supposing  that  they 
will  last  for  ever.  The  chief  cause  of  revived  Imperialism  has 
been  the  intoxicating  effect  of  a vast  influx  of  wealth.  This  is 
now  beginning  to  abate  ; disaster  has  waited  on  the  policy  of 
aggrandizement,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  conflagration,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  must  have  awakened  the  people  to  the 
difficulty  of  combining  the  objects  of  a far-reaching  ambition 
with  that  of  safety  at  home.  At  the  same  time  they  are  made 
conscious  of  the  narrow  limits  of  a military  power  which  can 
hardly  supply  soldiers  enough  at  once  to  hold  down  disaffection 
in  Ireland  and  combat  an  insurrection  at  the  Cape.  Their 
good  sense,  no  doubt,  has  tacitly  passed  a true  judgment  on  the 
fanfaronade  of  bringing  up  Sepoys  who,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  employ  savages  in  civilized  war,  are  known  from  ex- 
perience to  be  incapable  of  facing  European  troops.  English- 
men may  once  more  begin  to  think  that  real  strength  is  to  be 
found  in  the  concentration,  not  in  the  dispersion,  of  force,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  possible  for  a nation,,  like  a man,  to 
be  respected  as  well  as  happy  without  domineering  or  threat- 
ening to  domineer  over  other  people. 

— In  France  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  has  passed  off  quietly,, 
and  it  has  been  made  pretty  clear  that  the  Order,  though  dear 
to  the  party  of  political  reaction,  is  not  particularly  dear  to  the 
people.  Jesuitism  is  a nettle  which  stings  when  fingered,  but 
has  been  several  times  grasped  with  impunity.  Everybody  is 
now  looking  forward  to  the  elections,  at  which  practically  a 
vote  will  be  taken  whether  Gambetta  shall  be  the  head  of  the 
nation.  Gambetta  is  a man  of  great  ability,  represents  the 
Moderate  Republic,  and  has  played  his  own  game  exceedingly 
well,  but  he  is  personally  a sensualist  and  materialist.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  desire  to  see  France  transformed  into  his 
likeness.  A transformation,  however,  is  going  on,  if  not  the 
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direction  of  Gambetta’s  character  and  opinions,  at  least  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  those  of  the  Religious  Orders  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  In  this  respect  the  Second  Revolution, 
as  we  may  call  the  present  movement,  is  more  radical  and  likely 
to  be  more  lasting  than  the  first.  The  First  Revolution  must 
be  said  to  have  failed,  since  the  upshot  was  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Monarchy,  with  increased  powers,  in  the  person  of  a 
military  usurper,  the  creation  of  a new  aristocracy,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  Catholic  Church.  Why  did  it  fail  ? This  is  a 
question  which  historians  generally,  even  those  who,  like  Car- 
lyle, pretend  to  give  you  the  very  soul  of  the  history,  hardly 
attempt  to  answer.  The  answer  is,  that  while  the  Government 
was  violently  overthrown,  and  a group  of  men  full  of  wild 
political  theories,  mounted  for  a moment  to  power,  in  the  mass 
of  the  people  the  spirit  of  society  and  its  fundamental  beliefs 
remained  unchanged.  The  Jacobins,  though  they  were  them- 
selves free-thinkers  and  persecuted  the  priests,  on  political 
grounds  made  no  systematic  attempt  to  introduce  a new  reli- 
gion or  abolish  the  old.  Robespierre’s  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  Lareveillere’s  Theo-philanthropy,  were  mere  flashes 
in  the  pan.  Thus  Bonaparte  was  able,  without  encountering 
any  serious  resistance  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  based 
on  the  Church.  The  leaders  now,  at  all  events,  perceive  that 
a mere  political  revolution  will  not  be  enough,  and  they  are 
trying  accordingly  to  change  the  spirit  of  society  and  the  funda- 
mental beliefs  of  the  people.  They  aim  at  substituting  science  as 
a social  basis  for  religion.  Gambetta,  the  other  day,  in  address- 
ing the  University,  proclaimed  the  Positivist  Auguste  Comte, 
the  greatest  thinker  of  the  age,  and  congratulated  his  hear- 
ers, perhaps  somewhat  prematurely,  on  having  discarded  phil- 
osophy and  the  spiritual  view  of  things  for  positive  science.  No 
doubt  he,  like  the  Comtists,  think  that  there  are  only  two 
bodies  of  opinion  of  any  consequence,  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Positivism,  that  these  divide  the  world  between  them  and  that 
Positivism  is  sure  to  prevail.  Such  is  the  natural  impression  of 
a Frenchman  who  has  ^een  no  religion  of  any  consequence  ex- 
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cept  the  Roman  Catholic.  Gambetta  may  be  mistaken  : it  may 
yet  prove  possible  for  society  to  rest  upon  a basis  of  spiritual 
belief  which  is  not  superstition.  If  such  a possibility  exists,  it 
will  not  be  lessened  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  However, 
it  is  its  radical  character  as  a transformation,  or  attempted 
transformation,  of  the  spirit  of  society  and  of  fundamental 
belief,  that  lends  surpassing  interest  to  the  new  Revolution  : 
this  it  is  that  accounts  for  the  profound  antagonism  between 
the  party  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  future : in  this  we  have 
the  real  key  to  the  events  which  are  passing  before  us. 

French  finance  flourishes  marvellously,  notwithstanding  the 
phylloxera.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  effect  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. So  in  a certain  sense  it  is ; not  so  much,  however,  be- 
cause peasant  proprietorship  increases  production,  as  because 
it  increases  thrift.  The  French  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world  because,  on  the  average,  they  spend  the  least.  That, 
we  take  it,  is  the  account  of  the  mystery.  Any  other  nation 
which  would  be  as  self-denying  would  be  as  rich.  But  the 
mere  introduction  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  Ireland,  by  a 
stroke  of  legislation,  will  not  at  once  endow  the  tenant  of  an 
Irish  cabin  with  the  saving  and  hoarding  tendencies  of  the 
j^easant  proprietor  of  France. 


— In  Germany  the  Jew  question  is  still  burning,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  to  burn  elsewhere.  Our  paragraph  on  it  has  drawn 
from  the  New  York  Sun  a reply,  the  fairness  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  literary  ability  (not  unwonted),  we  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge. We  may  say  that  the  pen  which  wrote  our  paragraph 
had  earnestly  advocated  and,  if  need  were,  would  again  advo- 
cate, the  political  enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  in  England.  To 
make  them  as  far  as  possible  citizens,  is,  as  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced,  not  only  the  most  liberal  but  the  wisest  course,  and 
the  one  which  affords  the  best  chance  of  divesting  them  of  the 
exclusive  character  which  has  made  them  odious  in  all  ages, 
and  ridding  civilization  of  that  strange  survival  of  the  tribal 
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state,  modern  Judaism.  It  is  of  Judaism  that  we  speak,  not 
of  Jewish  blood,  which  runs  in  the  veins  of  many  who  have 
completely  thrown  off  tribalism  and  become  excellent  citizens 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  dwell.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed ourselves  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the  re-imposi- 
tion of  political  disabilities,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  the  Sun 
in  thinking  that  the  Germans  are  estopped  from  any  such  pro- 
ceeding since  they  have  allowed  Jews  to  perform  the  duties 
of  citizens.  But  while  we  deprecate  the  retrograde  measures 
proposed  by  the  Germans,  and  heartilj^  condemn  the  violence  into 
which  some  of  them  have  been  hurried,  we  can  understand  their 
alarm  and  do  justice  to  their  motives,  of  which  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  disdainful  philosophy  takes  somewhat  too 
unfavourable  a view.  There  are  questions  on  which,  as 
Lord  Melbourne  said,  all  the  clever  fellows  are  on  one 
side,  all  the  fools  on  the  other,  and  the  fools  are  right — 
at  least  the  fools  have  something  to  say  for  ^themselves 
against  the  clever  fellows.  That  there  is  something  about 
the  Jews  which  may  possibly  provoke  antagonism,  and  that 
they  are  not  merely  the  mystic  doves  depicted  in  Daniel 
Deronda,  is  proved  by  their  refusal  to  intermarry  with  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  live.  The  world  has  been  awakened 
from  a delusion.  It  fancied  that  the  Jews  were  merely  a dis- 
senting sect,  and  that,  like  other  dissenting  sects,  when  enfran- 
chised they  would  become  patriots.  But  it  is  now  seen  that 
in  their  case  the  religion  was  the  least  part  of  the  matter.  En- 
franchise them  as  you  will,  they  remain  a separate  nationality, 
or  rather  a separate  tribe,  with  a strong  tribal  sentiment,  not 
blending  as  other  immigrants  do  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
but  refusing  intermarriage,  forming  a community  within  the 
community,  a state  within  the  state,  and  using  political  power 
when  they  get  it  into  their  hands  with  a constant  regard  for 
the  special  interests  and  objects  of  their  tribe.  They  are  a 
great  money -power,  and  their  ascendancy  would  be  a dominion 
of  wealth  in  the  most  oppressive  as  well  as  the  least  august 
form.  Nor  are  they  quiet  and  innocuous,  but  intriguing 
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and  aggressive.  They  are  creeping  behind  the  European 
press,  and  giving  the  world  an  inkling  of  the  danger  to  which 
it  will  be  exposed  when  money-powers  learn  the  art  of  secretly 
manipulating  in  their  own  interest  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 
“ The  Semites,”  says  one  who  knows  them  well,  “ now  exercise 
a vast  influence  over  affairs  by  their  smallest  but  most  peculiar 
family,  the  Jews.  There  is  no  race  gifted  with  so  much  tena- 
city and  so  much  skill  in  organization.  These  qualities  have 
given  them  an  unprecedented  hold  over  property,  and  illimitable 
credit.  As  you  advance  in  life,  and  get  experience  in  affairs,, 
the  Jews  will  cross  you  everywhere.  They  have  long  been 
stealing  into  our  secret  diplomacy,  which  they  have  almost  ap- 
propriated ; in  another  quarter  of  a century  [this  was  evidently 
written  long  ago]  they  will  claim  their  share  of  open  govern- 
ment.” During  the  late  European  crisis  the  Jews  used  to  the 
utmost  their  influence  over  the  Vienna  press  to  prevent  the 
emancipation  of  the  Christian  communities  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke,  and  they  are  now  opposing  by  the  same  means  the  resur- 
rection of  Greece.  The  effect  on  the  policy  of  Germany  would 
soon  be  seen  if  a controlling  influence  over  the  Government 
were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  Americans  deem 
it  perfectly  lawful  and  consistent  with  liberal  principles  to  de- 
bate the  expediency  of  excluding  the  Chinaman  from  their 
hospitable  shore,  on  the  ground  of  danger  to  the  integrity 
of  the  national  character.  Yet  the  Chinaman,  besides  being  a 
producer,  which  the  Jew  seldom  is,  and  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  which  the  Jew  simply  absorbs,  is  in  point 
of  influence  on  the  political,  or  even  on  the  commercial,  spirit 
of  a country,  little  above  a mangle  or  a spade. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  an  idol  of  nationality,  or  even  to 
assume  that  it  is  the  ultimate  state,  though  at  present  it  is  the 
law  of  our  existence,  the  condition  of  our  public  virtues,  and 
the  organ,  as  Mazzini  says,  through  which  man  serves  humanity. 
But  if  nationality  is  to  be  discarded  as  illiberal,  let  the  Jews, 
begin : theirs,  we  believe,  is  the  only  nationality  so  strict  and 
narrow  as  to  shun  intermarriage.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ger- 
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man  people  are  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  rule  of  patriotism. 
It  was  for  a German,  not  for  a Jewish  Germany,  that  they 
faced  the  hail  of  death  at  Gravelotte.  The  philosophy  which 
is  above  patriotism,  therefore,  must  be  kind,  at  least  provision- 
ally, to  their  feelings  and  their  fears.  When  the  Fatherland 
was  being  trampled  under  the  foot  of  Napoleon,  and  all  German 
hearts  were  bleeding,  Goethe,  the  sublime  and  serene,  said 
that  the  French  were  agreeable  people,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  hate,  went  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  conqueror  and  received 
with  pleasure,  some  think  with  too  much  pleasure,  a bauble 
from  the  conqueror’s  hand.  This  may  have  been  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  future,  though  Napoleon 
was  a cosmopolitan  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a highwayman 
is  a communist.  But  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  Goethe  that  liber- 
ated Germany  from  the  stranger’s  yoke,  and  gave  to  Europe 
.and  humanity  the  great  Teutonic  nation.  Probably  there  are 
German  scientists  who  care  little  what  Germanv  is,  so  long  as 
:she  is  scientific.  We  do  not  blame  them:  their  sentiments 
have  been  formed  in  regions  of  intellect  into  which  political 
sentiment  hardly  finds  its  way,  and  we  always  bear  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  their  being,  in  this  respect,  precursors  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  But  it  is  not  from  their  point  of  view  that  a 
fair  judgment  can  at  present  be  pronounced  on  the  actions  of 
a nation  which  has  just  gone  through  a mortal  struggle  for  its 
unity  and  independence.  Perhaps  the  philosophers  owe  more 
to  the  “Philistines”  who  have  fought  for  Germany  than  they 
imagine.  English  culture  now  delights  in  pouring  contempt 
on  the  memory  of  the  Puritans,  but  where  would  English  cul- 
ture have  been  if  the  Puritans  had  not  made  England  free  ? 

We  have  before  us  the  pamphlet  of  Herr  Stocker,  the  cleri- 
cal leader  of  the  movement.  He  says  not  a word  against  the 
Jewish  faith ; on  the  contrary,  he  falls  in  with  the  common 
habit  of  exaggerating  the  religious  importance  of  the  “ Chosen 
People  though  he  complains  of  the  hostility  of  the  Jewish 
press  to  Christianity,  giving  quotations  which  show  that  the 
antagonism  of  Tribalism  to  Humanity  is  nearly  as  strong  as  it 
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was  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  truth,  Christianity  was 
the  offspring  of  J udaism  as  much  by  antagonism  as  by  evolu- 
tion : it  came  from  a quarter  from  which  Judaism  said  that  no- 
thing good  could  come.  Stocker’s  points  are,  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  Jews,  their  anti-national  position,  and  their  aversion  from 
manual  labour,  which  particularly  offends  the  Christian  Social- 
ists, and  which  would  certainly  seem  to  unfit  those  who  cherish 
it  for  sympathizing  with  the  sentiments,  or  guiding  the  desti- 
nies, of  industrial  communities.  If,  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
he  brings  any  charge  at  all,  it  is  not  that  of  misbelief  but  of 
unbelief,  and  of  stifling  the  spiritual  life  of  the  community  by 
the  propagation  of  wealth-worship  and  greed.  In  fact,  what 
is  called  “ a great  religion  ” has  apparently  sunk  into  a set  of 
obsolete  forms,  combined  with  a materialistic  optimism  and  a 
lingering  tribal  notion  that  other  races  are  Gentiles.  There  is- 
no  sort  of  resemblance  between  a modern  Jew  and  the  devout 
and  simple  husbandmen  who  went  up  to  the  Courts  of  Sion. 
All  the  declamations,  therefore,  of  American  preachers  about  the 
revival  of  religious  persecution  are  out  of  place.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  long  after  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  intolerance  was 
the  law.  The  Jews  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  the  Albigenses  and 
other  Christian  heretics,  who,  be  it  remembered,  were  natives, 
not  intruders,  and  had  never  been  the  ministers  of  extortion 
or  the  grinders  of  the  people.  In  England,  the  Jews  were  re- 
lieved of  their  political  disabilities  almost  as  soon  as  the  Dis- 
senters. Nor  did  they  outstrip  in  tolerance  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  were  all  the  time  reading  in  their  synagogues 
a law  which  punished  religious  offences  with  death,  even  in 
the  case  of  a stranger.  It  is  irrational  to  impose  political 
disabilities  on  a man  now  because  his  forefathers  took  part  in 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  it  is  equally  irrational  to  allow 
him  to  do  wrong  because  his  forefathers  were  persecuted  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Jews  are  beginning  to  assume,  and  are  encouraged  by 
Judseomaniacs  in  assuming  the  airs  of  “ a superior  race.”  Even 
if  they  were  a superior  race,  we  should  think  it  better  for 
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Germany,  in  her  own  interest  and  in  that  of  humanity,  to  de- 
velop in  her  own  way  and  on  the  lines  of  her  own  character. 
But  to  dub  a race  superior,  in  such  a sense  as  to  make  it  the 
fit  guide  of  our  destinies,  there  must  be  superiority  of  charac- 
ter as  well  as  of  intellect.  The  Scotch  are  a superior  race  all 
round,  and  the  absence  of  any  serious  feeling  against  them,  in 
spite  of  their  success,  and  their  occasional  clannishness,  is  a 
confutation  of  the  theory  that  the  feeling  against  the  Jews  is 
merely  envy.  But  the  Jew  has  for  eighteen  hundred  years  sub- 
sisted upon  the  labours  of  others  by  arts  which  are  proverbially 
identified  with  his  name  ; ] and  whether  it  was  his  misfortune  or 
his  fault,  the  inevitable  result  has  been  a sharpening  of  the 
wits  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  qualities.  The  effect  would 
have  been  the  same  in  the  case  of  a tribe  of  seraphs.  Of  the 
extraordinary  services  which  the  Jews  are  alleged  to  have  ren- 
dered to  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages,  we  desire  clearer 
proof.  Commerce  was  developed  not  by  Jewish  usurers,  but 
by  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  the  great  trading  cities  of 
Italy  and  other  countries.  The  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from 
England  did  not  hinder  her  from  being  the  England  of  Elizabeth. 
One  branch  of  commerce  indeed  the  Jews  did  help  to  develop  : 
they  were  great  slave  dealers  : and  though  such  fables  as  that 
of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  are,  in  their  most  odious  features,  fanatical 
slanders,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  had  a partial  foundation 
in  cases  of  kidnapping.  If  Jews  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  settled,  Poland  would  hardly  be  so 
poverty-stricken  as  it  is.  Nor  do  we  see  the  ground  for  the  as- 
sertion that  they  have  “ saved  nations  from  bankruptcy.”  As 
money  Renders  they  have  helped  Governments  to  run  nations 
into  debt,  and  to  carry  on  wars  at  the  expense  of  posterity, 
but  for  this  service  civilization  owes  them  scanty  thanks. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Jews  as  scientific  discoverers  : but  what  were  the  discov- 

eries, and  what  had  become  of  them  when  the  Middle  Ages 
closed  ? Rabbinism,  seen  not  in  elegant  extracts,  but  in  the 
lump,  appears  to  be  the  very  dregs  of  the  human  intellect  ; 
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and  it  would  severely  tax  our  respect  for  the  literary  autho- 
rity of  the  Sun  to  assign  a high  place  among  the  agencies 
of  mental  progress  to  the  philosophy  of  Philo  Judrnus.  The 
Jewish  Mystery  about  which  Daniel  Deronda  rhapsodizes  is 
pure  fiction.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Martin  eau,  the  nemesis 
of  Positivism  was  Mesmerist  superstition  : in  the  case  of 
George  Eliot  it  was  an  hallucination  about  Judaism.  The 
Armenians  are  like  the  Jews,  a wandering  and  money - 
broking  race,  though  on  a smaller  scale  ; some  day,  we  shall 
have  an  Armenian  mystery.  To  dally  with  such  stuff,  is  only 
to  confirm  the  Jew  in  his  addiction  to  what  is  worst  in  him. 
and  prevent  him  from  coming  into  the  allegiance  of  Humanity. 
That  the  world  has,  in  later  times,  owed  much  to  men  of  Jew- 
ish race,  such  as  Spinoza,  INeander,  and  Mendelssohn,  we  cor- 
dially and  gratefully  admit ; but  these  men  had  left  the  pale 
of  tribal  Judaism. 

This  view  of  the  case  may  seem  illiberal ; but  we  recognise  no 
liberality  which  denies  facts,  nor  do  we  see  why  justice  should 
not  be  done  to  Germans  as  well  as  Jews.  The  question  is  a 
serious  one.  Apart  from  this  struggle  of  races  in  Germany,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  Judaism,  with  political  power  in  its  hands, 
having  the  European  press  under  its  control,  and  acting  in 
the  interests  of  accumulated  wealth,  may  some  day  become 
a formidable  combination  against  the  interests  of  humanity. 
To  all  measures  of  disfranchisement,  we  repeat,  we  should  be  ut- 
terly opposed  ; and  not  less  so  to  social  injustice  or  con- 
tumely of  any  kind.  To  limit  immigration  is  inhospitable ; 
though  in  very  extreme  cases  it  is  lawful,  as  the  new  treaty  of 
the  United  States  with  China  affirms.  The  German  is,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  combat  Jewish  influence  at  the  polls,  and,  by  his 
vote,  to  put  true  Germans  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Jewish 
Mammonism  must  be  combatted  by  the  general  agencies  which 
sustain  and  quicken  spiritual  life  in  a community.  To  keep 
themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  usurer,  the  people 
must  practise  the  industry  and  thrift  which  have  guarded 
Scotland  ; and  now  that  Germany  is  united  and  has  become  a 
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great  nation,  the  native  chiefs  of  her  commerce  will  learn  to 
operate  on  a larger  scale.  The  fresh  life  infused  into  her  veins 
by  her  liberation  from  a brood  of  petty  despots  will  enable  her 
gradually  to  throw  off  alien  accretions,  which  gathered  on  her 
when  in  her  king-ridden  and  torpid  state.  It  is  open  to  the  Ger- 
mans also  to  set  their  diplomacy  at  work  for  an  object  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred — the  re- 
storation to  the  Jews  of  their  own  land.  The  faces  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  those  in  the  Lower  Danube  might 
thus  be  turned  eastward  instead  of  westward,  and  the  west  might 
be  saved  from  an  impending  immigration,  while  the  fact  would 
be  made  clear  to  all  that  the  Jews  in  their  present  condition  are 
not  a religious  sect  but  a wandering  and  parasitic  nation. 


— In  Ethics  the  bottom  seems  to  be  reached  by  Dr.  Van  Buren 
Denslow.  In  politics  the  bottom  seems  to  be  reached  by  “ The 
Anarchist,”  a periodical  in  a sulphureous  cover,  published  at 
Boston,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  devotes  itself  to  the  asser- 
tion of  individual  sovereignty  and  the  abolition  of  the  State. 
Avowing  that  its  work  for  the  present  is  destructive,  not  con- 
structive, it  proclaims  that  “ since  the  beginning  of  history 
force  has  been  the  accoucheur  of  any  serious  reform  ” and  sets 
to  work  “ to  impart  to  the  masses  the  conviction  that  their  only 
salvation  is  in  Revolution.”  It  accordingly  furnishes  very  prac- 
tical directions  for  the  construction  of  barricades.  But  it  also 
suggests  the  use  of  “ chemicals,”  and  all  possible  instruments 
of  destruction.  “ Killing,  burning — all  means  are  justifiable. 
Use  them  ; then  will  be  peace.”  Peace  with  a vengeance  ! A 
special  appeal  is  addressed  to  the  Irish,  who,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  are  “ agin  all  government ; ” but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  comparatively  well-to-do  Irish  of  Boston  would 
be  quite  as  ready  to  kill  and  burn  as  the  starving  peasantry 
of  Connemara.  The  “ Anarchist  ” will  find  that  popular  suf- 
fering and  a general  sense  of  oppression  are  Lot  less  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  strategical  objects  than  barricades 
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or  dynamite.  If  this  periodical  had  been  printed  at  St.  Petersburg 
or  Berlin,  its  appearance  would  at  once  have  set  all  the  police 
in  motion  ; it  would  have  been  suppressed  ; then  it  would  have 
circulated  secretly  and  become  an  explosive  force.  Printed  in 
a perfectly  free  country,  and  among  an  educated  people,  it 
causes  no  anxiety  even  to  the  most  sensitive : it  is  as  harmless 
as  gunpowder  exploded  in  the  open  air.  Man  is  not  arevolution- 
ary  animal,  but  the  reverse  : no  appeals  however  inflamma- 
tory will  induce  him  to  leave  a good  or  even  a tolerable  dinner 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  barricades  or  blowing  up  govern- 
ments. If  he  ever  puts  himself  so  far  out  of  the  way,  it  is  because 
he  has  a very  serious  grievance,  and  if  he  has  a very  serious 
grievance  it  ought  to  be  redressed.  Stifling  the  cry  instead  of 
redressing  the  grievance,  is  a policy  which  has  been  often  tried 
and  has  left  its  mark  in  history. 


— A correspondent  desires  us  to  discuss  the  theory  broached 
in  “ Modern  Thinkers/’  that  Tom  Paine  wrote  “ Junius.”  When 
we  begin  to  write  about  the  authorship  of  “ Junius,”  we  shall 
be  in  our  dotage.  Francis,  as  we  believe,  had  a confederate,  his 
obligation  to  whom,  perhaps,  helped  him  to  keep  the  secret, 
which  his  own  vanity  would  almost  certainly  have  disclosed  ; 
we  think  it  probable  that  the  confederate  was  that  most  in- 
triguing and  subterranean  personage,  Lord  Temple  : we  are 
quite  sure  it  was  not  the  “ rebellious  needleman,”  Tom  Paine.  It 
is  more  likely  that  Paine  may  have  had  a share  in  drafting  the 
“ Declaration  of  Independence,”  and  that  we  may  hear  the  voice 
of  this  rather  questionable  Moses  in  the  Political  Decalogue  of 
the  Republic.  What  is  certain  is  that  his  “ Common  Sense  ” 
w^as  one  of  the  greatest  hits  ever  made ; that  it  had  an  immense 
effect  in  deciding  the  Americans,  and  notably  in  deciding 
Washington,  to  declare  for  Independence,  and  that  its  language 
is  not  less  vigorous  and  telling  than  its  reasonings,  in  the  main, 
are  sound  and  the  step  which  it  advocated  was  wise.  The 
revolution  of  opinion  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  extends  to 
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the  characters  of  the  ,past,  and  the  famous  dead,  after  being 
consigned  to  their  quiet  abode,  are  being  all  summoned  before 
the  tribunal  of  Minos  to  be  judged  over  again.  Tom  Paine, 
both  as  a publicist  and  a writer  on  religion,  is  called  up  among 
the  rest.  We  cannot  love  him,  but  are  willing  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. As  a member  of  the  French  Convention  he  bravely  voted 
against  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  we  believe  him  when 
he  assures  us  that  he  opposed  violence  throughout : he  drew 
upon  himself  thereby  the  hatred  of  the  Terrorists,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  actually  set  down  by  Robespierre  for  the  guil- 
lotine. Thus  he  risked,  and  all  but  lost,  his  life  for  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity  in  general,  and  the  Liberal  cause  in  par- 
ticular. He  was  not  the  halcyon  of  a summer  calm,  but  the 
petrel  of  a terrific  storm,  by  the  blast  of  which  he  was  driven  to 
and  fro,  from  England  to  America,  from  America  to  France, 
from  France  back  again  to  America,  labouring  without  rest  at 
the  destruction  of  tyrannies  and  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
His  violence  and  vituperativeness  were  the  ways  of  his  time  -T 
and  if  his  life  was  loose,  as  is  alleged,  it  was  not  more  so  than 
those  of  Tory  statesmen,  leaders  of  society,  and  political  defend- 
ers of  religion.  His  political  philosophy,  like  that  of  other 
reformers  of  the  period,  was  metaphysical,  not  evolutionist,  and 
his  theory  of  governments  was  that  which,  after  ages  of  mis- 
government,  naturally  prevailed  : he  fancied,  with  the  other 
prophets  of  the  Revolution,  that  if  kings  could  only  be  pulled 
down  the  people  would  be  happy ; but  he  can  hardly  be  called 
a fanatic,  much  less  a maniac.  “ Society,”  he  says,  “ in  every 
state  is  a blessing,  but  government,  even  in  its  best  state,  is 
but  a necessaiy  evil — in  its  worst  state  an  intolerable  one.  . . 

Government,  like  dress,  is  the  badge  of  lost  innocence,  the 
palaces  of  kings  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 
For,  were  the  impulses  of  conscience  clear,  uniform  and  irre- 
sistably  obeyed,  man  would  need  no  other  lawgiver ; but  that 
not  being  the  case,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  surrender  a part 
of  his  property  to  furnish  means  for  the  protection  of  the  rest ; 
and  this  he  is  induced  to  do  by  the  same  prudence  which,  in 
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every  other  case,  advises  him  out  of  two  evils  to  choose  the 
least.  Wherefore,  security  being  the  true  design  and  end  of 
government,  it  unanswerably  follows  that  whatever  form 
thereof  appears  most  likely  to  ensure  it  to  us  wTith  the  least  ex- 
pense and  greatest  benefit  is  preferable  to  all  others.”  This 
is  not  the  truth  as  now  seen  in  the  light  of  historical  phil- 
osophy and  general  science,  yet  it  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
either  Hobbes’s  “ Leviathan,”  on  one  side,  or  Rousseau’s  “State 
of  Nature”  on  the  other;  and  the  conclusion  is  practically  safe. 
Paine  is  not  made  deaf  by  theory  to  the  counsels  of  political 
prudence.  “ It  is  always  better  policy,”  he  says,  “ to  leave  re- 
moveable errors  to  reform  themselves  than  to  hazard  too  much 
in  contending  against  them  theoretically.”  He  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  a Nihilist  or  an  Anarchist.  The  govern- 
ment of  law  was  his  aim.  He  upheld  the  Bank  against  dema- 
gogic violence,  and  our  National  Currency  friends  will  be  rather 
startled  when  they  hear  that,  having  seen  the  fiscal  ruin  and 
moral  depravity  begotten  by  paper  currency  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  in  the  United  States,  he  solemnly  declared  his 
opinion  that  any  one  who  should  propose  a renewal  of  that  system 
ought  to  be  punished  with  death.  The  most  unseemly  passage 
in  his  life  is  his  quarrel  with  Washington,  whom,  having  once 
eulogized,  he  afterwards  denounced  with  his  usual  truculence. 
In  denunciation  of  Washington,  however,  he  could  not  possibly 
go  beyond  other  writers  and  speakers  of  the  ultra-democratic 
and  French  party,  to  which  he  belonged.  In  this  case  he  had 
a personal  as  well  as  a public  grievance  : when  he  was  lying  in 
a Jacobin  prison,  he  had  in  vain  solicited  the  interposition  of 
Washington,  who  abhorred  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  cor- 
dially detested  the  Jacobins,  and,  perhaps,  wdthout  being  very 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  case,  fancied 
that  Paine  had  been  taking  part  in  the  crimes  of  the  Terrorists, 
and  had  met  his  deserts.  Paine  lived  in  an  age  in  which  his 
•destructive  forces  had  work  to  do  and  were  doing  it.  He  was 
one  of  the  acrid  solvents  of  an  obsolete  system.  For  the 
special  odium  attaching  to  a name  which  has  become  almost  a 
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synonym  for  disreputable  radicalism,  he  has  mainly  to  thank 
his  attacks  upon  Christianity.  They  are  ignorant  and  shallow,, 
as  well  as  coarse,  virulent  and  offensive.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Christianity  presented  itself  to  him  under  the  form  of 
corrupt  and  intolerant  establishments,  which  made  religion  the- 
handmaid  of  misgovern ment.  Though  a Freethinker,  he  was  a 
strong  Theist,  and  avowed  his  belief  in  Providence  as  the  up- 
holder of  the  righteous  cause,  in  language  which  would  make- 
him  a scandal  to  all  Agnostics  of  the  present  day. 

So  far  as  the  French  Revolution  is  concerned,  though  we  do- 
not  particularly  covet  Paine’s  record,  we  prefer  it  to  that  of 
Burke,  whom,  because  his  Reverence  for  precedent  and  hatred  of 
theoretic  change  seem  congenial  to  Evolution,  Liberals  of  that 
school,  such  as  Mr.  John  Morley,  whose  biographical  sketch  we 
have  all  been  reading  with  interest,  seem  inclined  to  set  up  as  not 
only  the  eloquent  sage  of  the  past,  but  the  guide  of  the  future^ 
To  these  worshippers  of  Burke  we  shall  seem  to  utter  blasphemy 
when  we  say  that  nothing  appears  to  us  more  creditable  to  the 
rhetorician  or  more  discreditable  to  the  political  philosopher 
and  statesman  than  the  “ Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,” 
with  its  astounding  sequel,  the  “ Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace.” 
Its  violence  was  in  part,  we  are  persuaded,  the  offspring  of 
spleen,  bred  of  Burke’s  estrangement  from  his  Liberal  friends, 
and  of  the  mortifications  which  he  had  brought  on  himself  by 
the  outbreaks  of  his  temper  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  flung  down  a knife,  as  the  symbol  of  eternal  enmity  between 
himself  and  those  who  did  not  concur  with  him,  and  was  told 
by  Sheridan  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  fork.  The 
philosopher  ought  to  have  understood  the  causes  of  the  revo- 
lution, political,  social  and  economical,  which  were  plainly 
visible  even  to  Chesterfield,  but  of  which  Burke,  treating  the 
movement  as  a mere  outburst  of  chimerical  aspiration  and 
wicked  ambition,  shows  himself  totally  ignorant,  as  in  his 
wild  shriekings  against  ‘‘  Atheism,”  he  shows  himself  igno- 
rant of  the  great  movement  of  European  opinion.  The  states- 
man ought  to  have  known  that  his  duty  at  such  a juncture 
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was  to  calm  the  public  feeling,  not  to  inflame  it,  especially 
when  a moment’s  reflection  would  have  assured  him  that  in 
England  the  privileged  class,  with  all  its  wealth,  patronage, 
sinecures  and  titles,  was  fearfully  liable  to  selfish  panic.  His 
raving  denunciations  of  the  whole  French  nation,  saving  the 
Emigrant  Aristocracy,  as  a pack  of  cannibals  and  demons,  show 
that  he  had  utterly  misread  human  nature,  as  well  as  that  his 
mind  had  lost  its  balance.  Arthur  Young’s  Travels  in  France 
told  plainly  enough  the  tale  of  the  oppression  and  misery 
which  had  goaded  the  French  people  to  madness.  But,  as  Mr. 
Morley  admits,  Burke  seems  profoundly  unconscious  of  the 
facts.  He  fancies  that  the  States  General,  in  the  changes  which 
they  made,  were  acting  without  instructions  from  their  con- 
stituents. This  Mr.  Morley  frankly  admits  to  be  an  enormous 
blunder : it  is  a blunder  which  betrays  the  total  absence  of 
careful  inquiry.  The  charge  which  Burke  levels  against  the 
French,  of  presumptuously  discarding  all  precedent,  break- 
ing with  the  historic  past,  and  attempting  to  construct  a polity 
with  no  guide  but  a chimerical  fancy,  is  preposterously  unfair. 
For  a century  and  a half  the  political  life  of  the  nation  had 
been  completely  interrupted  by  the  despotism  of  encroaching 
kings  ; the  path  of  constitutional  progress  had  been  lost ; but 
in  calling  the  States  General  the  nearest  historic  precedent  was 
followed,  and  the  leaders  had  the  model  of  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England  always  before  their  eyes.  Burke  had 
seen  France,  yet  he  seems  wholly  blind  to  the  difference  be- 
tween its  case  and  that  of  England.  He  arraigns  the  French 
Commons  for  sending  notaries  and  physicians,  whom  he  regards 
with  supreme  contempt,  as  their  representatives  to  the  As- 
sembly. Whom  could  the  French  Commons  send  ? Did  Burke 
think  that  there  was  in  France  a class  of  country  gentlemen 
like  those  who  sat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  ? Did  he 
not  know  that  the  landowners  there  were  nobles  ? What  had 
he  himself  been,  after  all,  but  an  adventurer  and  the  retainer 
of  a grandee,  Lord  Rockingham,  from  whom  he  had  stooped  to 
accept  large  sums  of  money  under  the  name  of  loans  ? He  is 
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very  eloquent  about  the  wrongs  of  Marie  Antoinette,  but  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  French  Court 
would  have  told  him  that  the  scandals  about  her  were  to  no  small 
extent  the  natural  consequences  of  her  own  folly,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  the  first  whose  “looks  threatened  her  with  insult  ” were 
denizens  not  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  but  of  Versailles. 
He  might  have  known,  too,  the  political  part  which  she  played. 
For  that  hideous  catastrophe,  and  all  the  woes  that  it  entailed 
on  mankind,  the  person  really  responsible  above  all  others  was 
the  unhappy  Queen.  The  Assembly  was  inexperienced,  but  it 
was  patriotic,  and  when  it  came  together  thoroughly  disposed 
to  act  cordially  with  the  King,  childlike  confidence  in  whose 
goodness  and  power  to  set  everything  right  was  still  the  ruling 
sentiment  in  France.  The  King,  on  his  part,  benevolent  and 
conscientious,  though  lamentably  weak,  was  not  less  disposed 
to  act  cordially  with  the  Assembly,  and  while  this  harmony 
continued  not  only  was  there  no  reason  to  despair,  but  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope  that  a Constitution  would  be  founded. 
The  Queen  it  was,  who,  by  her  baneful  influence,  drove  her 
vacillating  husband,  as  Henrietta  Maria  had  driven  Charles  I., 
to  the  courses  of  violence  and  perfidy  which  wrecked  her  and 
him,  France,  and  the  fortunes  of  Humanity.  The  assent  of  the 
King  had  been  scarcely  extorted  when  she  and  her  Camarilla 
brought  up  the  army  to  disperse  the  Assembly,  if  not  with  a 
still  worse  intent.  The  army,  infected  with  popular  feeling,  re- 
fused to  act : but  the  Assembly,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  had  been 
compelled  to  place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  armed 
populace  of  Paris,  which,  the  army  having  melted  away,  was 
thenceforth  master  of  the  situation.  Then  all  was  over:  by 
the  Queen’s  most  criminal  folly  the  avalanche  had  been  set 
loose  from  the  mountain  side  and  nothing  was  left  to  stop  its 
fatal  descent  into  the  abyss. 

Not  to  admire  Burke’s  zeal  as  a reformer  is  impossible;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  his  immense  sagacity.  The  root  of  all  the 
self-seeking,  corruption  and  caballing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  that  day  was  the  urireformed  state  of  the  representa- 
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tion.  Members  for  rotten  boroughs  having  no  constituents* 
were  responsible  to  nobody,  and  unchecked  by  public  opinion, 
even  the  debates  not  being  published  at  that  time,  the 
inevitable  consequence  was  that  each  member  fought  for  his 
own  hand,  and  for  all  the  pelf  that  he  could  get.  The  remedy* 
as  reason  clearly  pointed  out,  and  as  experiment  afterwards 
proved,  was  a measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  But  not  only 
did  Burke  fail  to  promote  Parliamentary  Reform,  he  opposed 
it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  defended  the  rotten  borough 
system  with  arguments  which  the  intellect  of  Croker  might 
have  disdained.  He  actually  wished  to  make  the  franchise 
even  narrower  than  it  was.  His  grand  remedy  for  the  evil  was 
“ connection,”  or,  in  other  words,  more  of  faction  and  cabal. 
Perhaps  even  religion,  if  well  advised,  would  prefer  Tom 
Paine’s  honest  hostility  to  Burke’s  political  advocacy  of  Tests. 
Burke  was  a magnificent  writer,  and  in  his  better  mood  a 
great  political  teacher;  though,  like  other  men  who  are  essen- 
tially rhetoricians,  he,  to  some  extent,  makes  his  philosophy 
as  he  goes  along.  But  save  us  from  his  dictatorship  in  the 
politics  of  the  future  ! 


— We  trust  that  in  speaking  of  the  rupture  between  Dr. 
Thomas  and  the  Methodist  Church  at  Chicago  we  did  not 
convey  the  impression  that  the  responsibility  rested  on  Dr. 
Thomas:  it  rests  on  the  Rock  River  Conference,  which  condemned 
his  views  as  “ at  variance  with  the  history  and  theology  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,”  and  “ kindly  but  firmly  requested 
him  to  withdraw.”  It  seems  that  his  expulsion  has  not  yet 
been  ratified  by  the  Church  at  large,  though  he  is  provisionally 
ministering  to  an  independent  congregation.  Let  us  say  once 
more  that  the  responsibility  is  grave,  not  only  on  general 
grounds  of  charity  and  comprehension,  but  on  account  of  the 
peculiarly  important  position  occupied,  if  we  mistake  not,  by 
the  Methodist  Church,  as  the  great  Church  of  the  people,  and 
as  affording,  in  some  important  respects,  including  its  flexi- 
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bility  in  regard  to  Church  government,  the  best  centre  for 
Christian  Union.  What  is  meant  by  the  allegation  that  Dr 
Thomas’s  doctrines  are  at  variance  with  the  history  and  theology 
of  the  Methodist  Church  ? Does  the  Methodist  Church,  by  its 
formularies,  bind  its  members  to  a belief  in  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  narrow  construction  which 
seems  to  be  cherished  by  the  Rock  River  Conference,  or  does 
it  simply  affirm  that  “ Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  ? ” Does  it  assert  that  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  Divine  Justice  for  a finite  fault  will  be  infinite,  or  is  that 
merely  a private  interpretation  of  Scripture  impressed  as  a 
popular  belief  on  the  minds  of  Methodists  by  a pulpit  rhetoric 
of  terror  ? As  to  the  “ history  ” of  the  Methodist  Church,  it  has, 
no  doubt,  run  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  Churches.  All  the 
Churches,  in  the  time  of  Wesley,  adhered  to  forms  of  belief  to 
which,  since  the  floodgates  of  new  knowledge,  scientific,  his- 
torical and  critical,  have  been  opened,  no  man  of  competent 
learning  can  adhere  without  doing  despite  to  the  light  which 
is  in  him,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  comes  from  the  uni- 
versal source  of  light.  The  Churches  have  to  look  in  the  face 
the  question  whether  that  which  reason  by  conscientious  effort 
has  discovered,  does  or  does  not  emanate  from  the  Author  of 
Truth.  If  it  does,  they  have  to  accept  it,  even  though  it  may  not 
square  with  their  formularies  and  the  past  history  of  their 
doctrine.  If  it  does  not,  they  have  to  show  us  on  what,  if  not 
on  reason,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  rest.  The  Methodist 
Church  itself  is  little  more  than  a century  old,  and,  on  its  first 
appearance,  it  shocked  the  orthodoxy  of  that  day  as  much  as 
anything  propounded  by  Dr  Thomas  can  shock  the  orthodoxy 
of  ours.  Everyone  now  heaps  censures  on  the  purblind  pre- 
lates of  a hidebound  Establishment,  who  were  unable  to  recoer- 
nise  the  new  spiritual  birth,  and  whose  narrowness  deprived 
their  Church  of  Wesley.  But  may  not  the  members  of  the  Rock 
River  Conference  be  doing  the  same  thing  under  different  intel- 
lectual conditions  and  with  a change  of  name  ? May  not  this 
which  they  are  striving  to  crush  or  to  cast  out  be  another  new 
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form  of  spiritual  life,  though  dogma,  not  formalism,  is  in  this 
ease  the  shell  through  which  religious  progress  is  breaking? 
Nothing  in  history  is  sadder  than  the  futile  attempts  made  by 
the  heirs  of  great  Reformers  to  put  a stop  to  reformation. 
Does  the  Rock  River  Conference  think  that  it  can  draw  a line 
beyond  which  thought  and  aspiration  shall  never  go  ? Does  it 
think  that  if  John  Wesley  were  alive  now  he  would  wilfully 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  or  set  it  down  as 
the  work  of  the  Devil  ? Worship  is  surely  as  important  as  any 
but  the  most  fundamental  doctrine,  and  in  the  matter  of  wor- 
ship the  Methodist  Church  has  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
austerity  of  her  early  days  does  not  equally  suit  her  maturity, 
and  is  making  large  concessions  to  the  aesthetic  cravings  of  the 
present  generation.  Dr.  Thomas  is,  of  course,  bound  by  the 
law  of  charity  to  be  considerate  in  propounding  his  opinions;  if 
he  is  not,  on  him  will  rest  the  blame  of  disruption  ; but  so  long 
as  he  is,  ought  not  his  sincere  reluctance  to  leave  his  spiritual 
home  to  be  accepted  as  his  warrant  for  remaining  ?* 


— Christian  Unity,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  the  re- 
lation of  the  Churches  to  each  other,  has  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  an  Anglican  Conference.  Unity  is  not  likely  to 
find  its  centre  in  a Church  which  arrogates  that  title  exclusively 
to  itself  and  treats  all  other  communions  as  separatist  and  uncov- 
enanted “ Denominations.”  There  is  no  Established  Church  in 

* In  the  section  of  our  last  number  relating  to  these  matters,  speaking  of  the 
forthcoming  revision  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  we  gave  as  instances 
of  familiar  texts  which  the  people  would  in  all  probability  miss,  that  of  the  three 
witnesses,  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  Job  xix.  25,  26,  27,  “ I know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,”  &c.  We  did  not  give  the  reason  in  either  case,  assuming  that 
in  both  it  was  known.  The  first  text  is  likely  to  disappear  because  the  passage  of 
the  original  is  an  interpolation,  the  second  is  likely  to  disappear  because  it  is  a 
mistranslation,  and  utterly  misleading,  though  it  is  embodied  in  the  Anglican 
Burial  Service  and  there  applied,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  interpretation, 
to  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  We  mention  this  because  it  seems 
somebody  has  fancied,  or  pretended  to  fancy,  that  we  took  the  second  case  as  well 
as  the  first  to  be  one  of  interpolation.  It  is  rather  startling,  we  may  add,  to  find 
a Minister  of  the  Truth  telling  us  that  as  the  authorship  of  most  of  the  Books  is 
correctly  stated  in  the  present  version,  we  need  not  be  particular  about  the  rest. 
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Canada,  or  if  there  is,  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Que- 
bec, which  is  privileged,  and  which  is  also  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  colony.  But  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  are  scarcely  ]ess  tenacious  of  the  social  superiority 
which  they  derive,  or  fancy  that  they  derive,  from  connection 
with  the  English  Establishment  than  are  the  High  Churchmen. 
Of  Apostolical  Succession,  and  the  exclusive  transmission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  Bishops,  on  the  belief  in  which  the  exclu- 
sive pretensions  of  Anglicanism  are  founded,  it  is  right  to 
speak  with  respect,  since  their  reality  is  maintained  by  good 
and  learned  men : to  most  of  those  who  have  looked  into  the 
historical  question  with  open  minds  they  appear  fables.  The 
letter  of  the  Church  of  Borne  to  the  Church  of  Corinth* 
penned  by  Clemens  Bomanus,  and  unquestionably  belonging 
to  primitive  antiquity,  seems  in  itself  conclusive  against  the 
Episcopal  and  in  favour  of  the  Congregational  theory.  It  is 
clearly  addressed  by  a Church  to  a Church,  and  does  not  even 
name  the  Bishop.  Episcopacy,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Anglican  type,  was,  in  all  probability,  developed  out  of  the 
primitive  overseerships  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 
If  there  is  to  be  a rivalry  among  spiritual  communities  as  to 
the  comparative  dignity  of  their  origin,  that  origin  would  seem 
to  be  the  highest  which  is  the  most  spiritual,  in  which  case  pre- 
eminence certainly  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
inasmuch  as,  historically  speaking,  she  owes  her  special  character 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  that  not  very  spiritual  personage,  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who  not  only  moulded  her  but  changed  her  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  suit  the  veering  dictates  of  his  policy  or  his 
caprice.  Above  all  Churches,  she  has  been  throughout  her  career 
a pensioner  and  handmaid  of  the  State.  Macaulay  is  right  in 
describing  as  her  distinguishing  badge  the  political  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  to  tyranny,  for  heresy  concerning  which  two 
of  her  Bishops  refused  absolution  to  Monmouth,  though  a few 
years  afterwards,  being  threatened  in  her  possessions  and  privi- 
leges by  the  tyranny  of  James  II.,  she  herself  cast  non-resistance 
to  the  winds,  and  acted  in  alliance  with  the  Dissenters  till  she 
had  secured  her  own  interests,  when  she  turned  round  and 
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persecuted  the  Dissenters  again.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
on  the  escutcheon  of  any  other  Church  a stain  like  that  which 
the  Church  of  England  brought  upon  herself  by”  accepting  the 
infidel  and  debauchee,  Bolingbroke,  as  her  leader  and  champion 
in  carrying  measures  of  political  oppression  against  her  spiritual 
enemies.  On  the  high  Christian  excellence  of  many  of  her 
Prelates  and  clergymen,  it  is  needless  to  descant,  and  the 
weak  points  of  her  history  might  rest  in  oblivion  if  she  would 
abstain  from  denying  the  equal  claims  of  other  Churches.  Let 
us  once  more  ask,  if  Bishops  are  the  divinely-appointed  guar- 
dians of  the  truth,  how  we  can  be  justified  in  disregarding  the 
voice  of  the  immense  majority  of  them,  which  declares  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  heretical,  schismatical,  and  out  of  the 
Catholic  pale  ? The  only  answer,  apparently,  to  that  question 
is  one  which  would  make  individual  conscience,  not  Episcopal 
authority,  the  supreme  rule  of  belief. 


— To  the  list  of  books  which  we  have  had  on  Japan  is  added 
Miss  Bird’s  “ Unbeaten  Tracks,”  an  interesting  though  pro- 
fessedly unsystematic  book,  the  work  of  a keen  observer  as 
well  as  of  an  adventurous  traveller.  Agnostics,  and  not  only 
Agnostics,  but  all  who  study  the  connection  between  religion 
and  moral  civilization,  ought  to  feel  a special  interest  in  Japan. 
That  country  is  probably  the  most  important  experiment  ever 
made  in  getting  on  morally,  socially  and  politically  without  a 
religion.  The  Shinto,  which  was  the  old  official  religion,  is 
perfectly  dead,  and  the  Buddhism  which  for  a time  prevailed 
among  the  people  seems  barely  to  retain  a vestige  of  life.  It 
is  true  that  in  China,  also,  religion  has  hardly  any  existence, 
except  in  the  domestic  and  political  worship  of  ancestors  and 
the  Emperor  ; but  Chinese  civilization  is  less  vigorous  and  in- 
teresting than  that  of  Japan,  especially  since  Japan  has  been 
opened  and  begun  to  imbibe  European  civilization.  Moreover, 
the  educated  classes  in  Japan  are  not  only  Agnostics,  but  Agnos- 
tics with  their  eyes  open  : they  see  that  other  nations  have  reli- 
gions, and  deliberately  prefer  to  be  without  one ; they  pronounce 
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religion  incapable  of  proof,  superfluous,  and  a mere  interruption 
of  the  social  and  industrial  effort  by  which  happiness  is  to  be 
obtained.  Enough  for  them,  they  say,  is  the  present  life.  The 
most  thoughtful  of  them,  when  sent  abroad  to  study  the  civi- 
lization of  other  countries,  confine  themselves  to  science  or  other 
things  that  are  materially  useful,  and  if  asked  whether  they 
have  studied  religion,  reply  that  they  had  no  time  for  anything 
that  had  not  a practical  bearing.  Japan,  in  fact,  is  the  land  of 
Positivism,  and  as  its  people  are  gifted  and  energetic,  we  may 
form  from  it  some  estimate  of  what  Positivism  can  do.  The 
administrative  system,  the  system  of  popular  education,  and  the 
practical  science  to  which  J apan  owes  her  present  burst  of  pro- 
gress, are  imported  from  Christian  countries,  and  their  foreign 
character  is  marked  by  the  sharp  contrast  between  them  and 
the  native  habits.  Miss  Bird  sees  the  telegraph  wires  over  her 
head,  children  returning  from  school  with  their  books  and  slates 
around  her,  and  before  her  men  having  for  the  whole  of  their 
raiment  a sun-hat  and  a fan.  The  motive  power  of  progress 
is  in  the  Government,  which  is  now  a paternal  bureaucracy, 
and,  being  smitten  with  the  love  of  western  civilization,  is 
playing  in  Japan  the  part  which  was  played  in  Russia  by  Peter 
the  Great.  The  people  have  had  no  opportunity  of  manifest- 
ing any  political  virtue  except  filial  obedience.  Their  submission 
to  authority  appears  to  be  abject.  They  seem,  however,  to  be 
very  docile,  and  to  lend  themselves  in  an  intelligent 
way  to  the  execution  of  ordinances  which  are  for  their 
good.  The  industry  is  native,  and  it  is  marvellous : its 
source,  no  doubt,  like  that  of  the  industry  of  China,  is  the 
need  of  subsistence  pressing  upon  a swarming  population  which 
had  no  outlet  in  emigration,  combined  with  the  rich 
resources  of  the  country  ; but  there  is  also  about  it  a pleasant 
appearance  of  delight  taken  by  the  workman  in  his  work,  that 
bloom  of  industrial  happiness  which  is  so  sadly  wanting  in  the 
case  of  the  hands  in  our  factories.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Japanese 
artists,  the  Kensington  Museum  contains  specimens  admirable 
in  taste,  and  more  than  admirable  in  power  of  execution ; 
but  the  art  is  imitative,  not  creative ; it  lacks  a soul ; it  is 
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devoid  of  poetry,  and  hardly  gets  clear  of  the  grotesque.  Some 
of  the  old  Buddhist  temples,  however,  from  the  descriptions  of 
them,  must  be  really  fine  treatments  of  the  theme  of  Eternal 
Repose.  A love  and  a sense  of  beauty,  decorative  perhaps 
rather  than  aesthetic,  are  evidently  the  common  heritage  of  the 
people  of  Japan,  showing  themselves  even  in  the  furniture 
and  utensils  of  the  poor ; and  these  can  hardly  exist  without  a 
certain  happiness  of  soul  which  again  implies  a considerable 
measure  of  well-being.  There  is  much  gaiety,  and  popular  fes- 
tivals are  many.  “ Life,”  says  Lord  Elgin,  “ seems  an  affair  of 
enjoyment  in  Japan.”  The  manners  of  the  people  are  singu- 
larly mild,  courteous,  and  kindly  ; a proof  that  their  state  has 
long  been  industrial,  not  military.  Their  domestic  affections 
also  appear  to  be  strong.  Miss  Bird  is  of  opinion  that  the  wo- 
men are  virtuous,  but  that  there  is  great  immorality  among  the 
men.  In  personal  filthiness,  general  uncleanness,  and  want  of 
decency,  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  visited  by  Miss  Bird 
are  evidently  on  a level  with  savages.  The  criminal  code  was, 
like  that  of  China,  atrociously  inhuman,  till  in  this  as  in  other 
departments  the  example  of  the  Christian  nations  introduced 
reform.  Christian  missionaries  are  at  work,  with  what  result 
remains  to  be  seen.  They  will  have  to  encounter  not  merely 
the  ignorant  prejudices  of  ordinary  heathenism,  but  a thought- 
ful and  philosophic  scepticism  which  is  fully  equipped  with  all 
the  current  arguments  against  Christianity,  and  which  we  may 
expect  to  see  aided  by  the  counter-missionary  efforts  of  Posi- 
tivists, who  will  hardly  sit  still  while  a Positivist  nation  is 
being  seduced  from  the  allegiance  of  social  science  and  inveigled 
into  that  of  theology.  Mr.  Akamatz,  nominally  a Buddhist 
hierarch,  but  really  a philosopher,  after  speaking  to  Miss 
Bird  a great  deal  about  the  demerits  of  Christianity,  descanted 
on  the  superior  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Mill,  Huxley, 
and  Spencer,  which,  he  said,  was  stimulating  inquiries  which 
Christianity  could  not  answer.  He  was  also  quite  aware  of 
the  progress  of  scepticism  in  England,  where,  he  said,  belief  in 
God  and  immortality  was  rapidly  disappearing.  The  Japanese 
utterly  recoil  from  all  inquiries  about  the  Future  State,  declar- 
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ing  that  they  are  hopeless  and  unpractical.  On  the  other  hand, 
Miss  Bird’s  Japanese  attendant,  being  asked  by  her  what  his 
feelings  had  been  in  a situation  of  peril  from  which  he  had  just 
escaped,  replied,  “ I thought  I had  been  good  to  my  mother  and 
honest,  and  I hoped  I should  go  to  a good  place.”  This  looks 
like  the  presence,  in  a rudimentary  form,  of  natural  religion. 

The  London  Spectator  whimsically  upbraids  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  not  lending  aid  to  the  cause  of  oppressed  na- 
tions. American  journals  naturally  retort  by  pointing  to  Bul- 
garia, Afghanistan,  the  Transvaal,  and  other  weak  points  in 
the  philanthropic  record  of  the  Old  Country.  They  say  with 
truth  that  if  the  American  Republic  has  not  crusaded,  it  has 
assisted  the  oppressed  of  all  nationalities  by  affording  them  an 
asylum,  which,  they  might  add,  would  have  been  altered  in 
character  and  impaired  in  value  by  the  maintenance  of  arma- 
ments, such  as  crusades  would  have  entailed.  They  might 
also  say  that  by  the  presence  of  her  citizens  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  friendly  relations  into  which  she  has  entered 
with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments,  she  has  practi- 
cally done  not  a little  towards  preserving  these  two  important 
and  interesting,  though  quaint  and  barbaric,  nationalities  from 
the  filibuster,  who,  as  all  readers  of  the  Jingo  press  of  England 
must  be  well  aware,  had  marked  them  for  his  prey.  Lord  Elgin, 
who,  as  Envoy  to  China,  and  as  Govenor-General  of  India, 
served  iniquity  with  a heavy  heart,  had  dark  forebodings  of 
the  doom  of  Japan.  “ This,”  he  says,  after  describing  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  Japanese  life,  “ is  what  I find  in  Japan  in  the 
year  1858,  after  one  hundred  years’  exclusion  of  foreign  trade 
and  foreigners.  Twenty  years  hence,  what  will  be  the  contrast?” 
His  parting  words  are,  “ we  are  again  plunging  into  the  China 
Sea,  and  quitting  the  only  place  which  I have  left  with  any 
feeling  of  regret  since  I reached  this  abominable  East — abomin- 
able, not  so  much  in  itself,  as  because  it  is  strewed  all  over  with 
the  records  of  our  violence  and  fraud,  and  disregard  of  right.” 
Jingoism  has  had  its  day : a better  spirit  now  reigns  in  England, 
and  Englishmen  who  cherish  the  honour  of  their  country  as  a 
moral  power,  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  danger  of  piratical 
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raids  on  Eastern  nations  is  at  an  end  : but  that,  while  Jingoism 
was  in  the  ascendant,  Lord  Elgin’s  presentiments  were  not  ful- 
filled, Japan  probably  owes  in  some  measure  to  her  friendly 
connection  with  the  United  States. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Spectator  itself,  which  is  particularly 
Christian,  is  at  the  same  time  highly  Imperialist,  and  has  ad- 
vocated conquest  as  an  instrument  of  Christian  civilization : 
it  has  been  dubbed  by  an  eminent  thinker  the  organ  of  “fili- 
bustering Christianity : ” so  that  the  American  Republic  set- 
ting forth,  in  compliance  with  the  Spectators  call,  to  lend  its 
chivalrous  aid  to  some  oppressed  nationality,  might  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  Spectator  itself  with  its  hymn-book  in  one  hand 
and  its  six-shooter  in  the  other. 


Our  notice  of  the  Jew  Question  in  Germany  had  passed 
through  the  press  before  we  received  the  current  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Review,  in  which  there  is  an  article  on  the 
subject  by  the  Author  of  “ German  Home  Life.”  We  extract 
a passage  which  shows  that  the  German  peasant  may  have  rea- 
sons for  his  antipathy  apart  from  the  question  of  religion.  We 
may  add  that  exactly  the  same  process  has  been  going  on  in 
Roumania. 

Everywhere  the  peasant  proprietor  hated  the  Jew.  In  the  north  and  in  the  south, 
in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  one  story  met  the  ears  of  those  who  would  listen  to  the 
tale.  The  land  had  to  be  mortgaged  to  pay  family  claims ; the  bauer  had  recourse 
to  the  money-lender ; the  money-lender  naturally  extorted  what  he  could ; the  Jew 
grew  fat  as  the  Gentile  got  lean.  A few  bad  harvests,  cattle  plague,  or  potato  dis- 
ease, and  the  wretched  peasant,  clinging  with  the  unreasoning,  frantic  love  of  a 
faithful  animal  to  his  habitat,  had,  in  dumb  agony,  to  see  his  farm  sold  up,  his  stock 
disposed  of,  and  the  acres  he  had  toiled  early  and  late  to  redeem  and  watered  by  the 
sweat  of  his  stubborn  brow,  knocked  down  by  the  Jewish  interloper  to  the  highest 
bidder.  By  these  means  (even  in  old  times)  the  Jew  money-lender  realized  large 
profits  on  a small  outlay,  and  so  common  a case  was  this  that  both  the  Prussian  and 
Bavarian  Government  saw  fit  to  pass  some  restrictive  laws  on  this  system  of  chop- 
ping up  farm  lands  (“farm-butchery”  as  the  peasant  called  it)  and  selling  them  in 
small  allotments.  In  countries  where  the  forest  lands  were  partly  royal  domain, 
and  partly  the  inherited  property  of  the  hereditary  peasantry,  the  same  ruthless 
foreclosing,  the  same  utter  ruin  to  the  unhappy  bauer,  drew  the  attention  of  both 
the  government  and  communal  bodies  to  the  pernicious  system  in  vogue.  The  Jew 
of  agricultural  districts  would  know  to  a nicety  the  financial  position  of  the  farmers 
and  peasant  proprietors.  He  would  wait  and  watch,  and  bide  his  time  ; lending  his 
victim  money  in  the  first  instance,  then  threatening  him,  again  stopping  the  gap  ; 
until,  working  without  capital,  the  bauer  became  a mere  labourer  on  his  own  land, 
his  master  exacting  work  and  heavy  interest  from  him,  and  misfortune  on  misfor- 
tune culminated  ip  total  ruin. 
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rpHE  opponents  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Agreement  cannot 
JL  seriously  have  looked  with  hope  to  the  action  of  the 
Governor-General  or  the  Senate.  Had  the  charge  of  corruption 
against  the  Minister  of  Railways  repeatedly  made  by  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  Opposition  press  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Opposition  leaders  in  Parliament,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  Governor-General  to  withhold  his  signa- 
ture from  the  charter  pending  the  investigation,  and,  in  case  of 
conviction,  to  dismiss  the  Minister.  A Governor -General  is 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Privy  Councillors  oath. 
But  the  charge  has  been  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  on 
no  other  pretext  could  His  Excellency  have  interfered.  There 
was  no  deadlock,  no  doubt  about  the  decision  of  Parliament, 
no  feature  in  the  situation  which  rendered  necessary  or  warrant- 
able an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  from  the  national  re- 
presentatives to  the  nation. 

The  Senate  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected,  if  it  had  any 
capacity  for  usefulness  at  all,  to  be  useful  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  when  the  matter  in  hand  was  not  one  of  party  politics,  but 
one  of  business,  with  which  the  veterans  of  the  commercial  world 
were  particularly  qualified  to  deal.  Yet,  who  has  looked  to  it  for 
any  sort  of  help  or  guidance  ? How  many  have  read  its  debates  ? 
The  weakness  of  its  title  to  a costly  existence  could  hardly  have 
been  shown  in  a more  striking  way.  In  discussing  the  Reform 
of  the  Senate,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  simple  question 
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of  public  right.  Many  of  the  members,  no  doubt,  are  excellent 
and  distinguished  men,  worthy  in  every  respect  to  take  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  but  they  have  morally  no  better  claim, 
individually  or  collectively,  to  legislative  power  or  to  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  will  of  the  nation,  than  any  one  you  meet  upon  the 
street;  and  it  is  the  latent  consciousness  of  this  fact,  both  on 
their  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  that  renders  them 
practically  cyphers  and  “ registrars  of  the  decrees  of  the  Com- 
mons,” whose  decrees  might  be  registered  just  as  well  by  a clerk 
at  five  hundred  dollars  a year.  Representation  and  responsi- 
bility are  the  principles  of  our  Government,  as  they  are  those 
of  common  sense  and  justice.  A Senator,  though  said  to  repre- 
sent a Province,  really  represents  nobody  except  the  Minister 
who  appoints  him,  and  when  that  Minister  is  gone,  nobody  at 
all ; he  is  wholly  irresponsible,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  called 
to  account  by  the  people  for  his  votes  or  even  for  the  grossest 
neglect  of  duty.  There  have  been  instances  of  Senators  who 
drew  their  pay  and  hardly  ever  appeared  in  the  Chamber.  Yet, 
if  the  Senate  should  think  fit  to  veto  the  most  deliberate  de- 
cision of  the  whole  country,  the  country  would  be  powerless ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  effect  any  reform  in  the  body  without  its 
own  consent,  which  would  very  likely ’4be  withheld.  The  power 
reserved  to  the  Crown  of  appointing  in  extremity  half  a dozen 
extra  Senators  for  the  special  purpose  of  turning  the  scale  and 
bringing  the  Senate  into  harmony  with  the  Commons  might 
prove  wholly  inadequate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strange  charac- 
ter of  a provision  which  implies  a pledge  on  the  part  of  a new 
member  of  a legislature  that  he  will  vote  in  a certain  way. 
Such  an  alienation  to  an  irresponsible  conclave  of  the  national 
privilege  of  self-government  by  a party  of  gentlemen  holding 
their  sittings  in  a distant  capital,  however  excellent  the  inten- 
tion of  those  gentlemen  may  have  been,  was  a public  wrong.  The 
chief  author,  if  the  common  belief  is  true,  was  a politician  who, 
having  been  one  of  the  most  violent  of  demagogues  in  his  early 
days,  his  hot  fit  over,  and  his  personal  object  gained,  became,  as 
violent  demagogues  have  often  become,  estranged  at  heart  from 
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popular  institutions.  Let  us  have  Conservative  elements  in  our 
polity  by  all  means ; they  are  necessary  to  save  democracy  from 
suicide  ; but  this  anchor  will  not  hold. 

— From  the  storm  of  debate  on  the  Agreement,  which  at  last 
rose  to  a hurricane  of  invective,  we  have  come  to  the  calm  con- 
sideration of  a question  in  which  all  have  an  equal  interest,  that 
relating  to  the  peopling  of  the  North-West.  In  the  Syndi- 
cate we  have  the  men  who  can  do  that  indispensable  work,  if 
the  work  can  in  any  way  be  done : their  aptness  for  it,  and 
readiness  at  once  to  take  it  in  hand,  are  a great  set-off  against 
the  excess  in  the  price  demanded  by  them  over  that  demanded 
by  their  rivals,  and  anything  else  that  may  be  unwelcome  in 
their  terms.  But  whence  are  the  people  to  come  ? A vague 
impression  prevails  that  there  are  in  Europe  multitudes  long- 
ing for  a happier  home,  who  have  only  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  our  North-West.  In  the  jfiirlieus  of  the 
English  cities  there  are,  no  doubt,  multitudes  who  may  well 
long  for  a happier  home ; but  they  are,  unluckily,  for  the  most 
part,  fit  for  nothing  but  the  wretched  callings  by  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  subsist.  Of  agricultural  labourers 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a great  surplus ; and  for  such  surplus 
as  there  is,  the  other  Colonies  are  our  active  competitors,  exert- 
ing  through  their  agents  an  influence  quite  as  adverse  to  us 
as  that  of  the  much-abused  speeches  of  Mr.  Blake;  while 
the  upper  classes,  so  far  as  they  can  control  the  movements 
of  the  peasantry,  are  inclined  to  direct  emigration  to  New 
Zealand,  which  still  retains  the  faint  odour  of  its  original 
Conservatism,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  being  annexed  to  the 
American  Republic.  The  English  farmer  is  not  easily  moved  ; 
he  is  much  wedded  to  the  aids  and  comforts  of  the  garden-like 
country  and  the  hive  of  industry  in  which  he  lives  ; in  his  cast 
of  character  and  habits  he  has  nothing  of  the  pioneer  : more- 
over, he  is  not  a labourer,  but  a director  of  labour,  and  half  a 
gentleman,  while  his  wife,  in  her  notions  and  aspirations,  is  more 
than  half  a lady.  A,t  the  time  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’ 
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strike,  Punch  had  a cartoon  depicting  the  agony  and  deliques- 
cence of  the  portly  farmer  compelled,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
himself  to  hold  the  plough.  The  thought  of  an  importation  of 
Irish  on  a large  scale  into  the  prairie  makes  the  friend  of  hu- 
manity tremble,  though  it  appears  to  be  contemplated  by  both 
Governments,  the  British  Government  no  doubt  being:  willing: 
enough  to  deplete.  Let  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  sow  a crop 
in  advance  for  his  Irish  emigrants,  as  he  proposes  : perhaps 
they  will  reap  that  crop,  but  it  will  too  probably  be  the  last.  As  a 
labourer  on  the  railroad,  employed  in  a gang,  so  as  to  satisfy  his 
gregarious  propensities,  the  Irishman  may  do  well ; as  a pioneer 
farmer  on  the  lonely  prairie,  hardly.  We  speak  of  the  mass; 
and,  if  a satisfactory  Land  Bill  passes,  the  best  farmers  are 
likely  to  stay  at  home.  There  is  no  use  in  concealing  the 
severity  of  the  North-Western  winter,  or  the  shortness  of  the 
summer.  Lord  Dufferin  tells  the  people  in  England  that  the 
Icelanders  are  so  delighted  with  their  settlement  in  Manitoba 
that  they  have  called  it  Paradise ; if  he  will  enquire  again,  he 
will  learn  that  some  of  them  found  it  an  “Eden.”  The  Germans 
are  excellent  as  settlers ; but  they  are  drawn  by  their  social 
feelings  to  the  masses  of  their  compatriots  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  their  political  feelings,  as  fugitives  from  an  aristocratic 
and  military  system,  to  the  country  which  they  suppose  to  be 
the  most  thoroughly  democratic  : besides,  Pharaoh,  in  the  form 
of  Bismarck,  treats  emigrant  agents  as  crimps.  The  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  are  equal  to  the  Germans,  perhaps  superior ; 
but  there  are  very  few  of  them,  and  they  cling  to  their  homes. 
Denmark,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  yet  been  tapped  : she 
is  unprosperous,  as  a seaboard  cut  off  commercially  from  its  con- 
tinent must  be,  and  stands  high  in  criminal  statistics,  which 
commonly  denote  poverty  as  much  as  wickedness:  perhaps 
she  might  afford  a field  ; but  it  would  be  one,  like  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  of  limited  extent.  Of  Eastern  Europe  there 
is  no  use  in  thinking,  though  the  Magyar  would  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  send  the  Croat,  as  the  Croat  would  be  to  send  the  Mag- 
yar. The  upshot  seems  to  be,  that  for  the  peopling  of  the 
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North-West  we  shall  have  to  look  chiefly  to  Old  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  in  England  occupants 
for  the  farms  which  the  Canadian  settlers  will  leave  vacant.  In 
that  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  first  comers  from  England 
to  Canada  will  fall  into  good  hands,  and  be  well  advised  in  their 
purchases.  Every  one  who  has  been  connected  with  a Loan 
Society  knows  what  tricks  have  been  played  in  the  way  of  fac- 
titious assessment  and  colourable  sales  to  put  up  the  apparent 
value  of  land. 

The  course  which  the  flow  of  population  is  likely  to  take  in 
the  near  future  over  the  whole  world  is  a profoundly  interest- 
ing question,  though  too  large  for  discussion  here.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  by  a series  of  historical  accidents,  such 
as  the  occupation  of  the  South  by  great  military  empires,  than 
by  choice,  that  man  has  been  compelled  to  settle  in  the  realms, 
•of  winter,  where,  besides  the  suffering,  much  of  the  produce  of 
his  labour  is  expended  in  fuel  ; and  that  when  the  barriers 
raised  by  those  accidents  have  been  removed,  a process  which 
is  rapidly  going  on,  there  will  be  a return  of  the  current  to- 
wards the  regions  of  the  sun. 


— If  the  North-West  fills  up,  it  will  make  four  or  five  large 
Provinces,  to  which  self-government  must  be  granted.  What 
will  these  provinces  do  when  they  get  their  power,  and  when 
they  awake  to  political  life  and  a sense  of  their  own  interests  ? 
Above  all  what  view  will  they  take  with  regard  to  the  land  ? 
Will  they  allow  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  Dominion,  to  be 
used  in  building  the  Pacific  Railway  and  for  other  Federal 
purposes,  or  will  they  claim  a special  interest  in  it  and  a special 
voice  in  its  disposal  ? Legally,  no  doubt,  it  belongs  to  the 
Dominion,  which  purchased  it  on  the  transfer  of  the  country ; 
but  the  North-west  Provinces  will  in  time  be  a powerful  por- 
tion of  the  Dominion  and  in  a position  to  extort,  by  their  votes 
at  Ottawa,  and  if  they  fail  there,  by  threats  of  disunion,  what- 
ever they  may  deem  their  right.  We  fancy  we  hear  the  voice  of 
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the  coming  time  in  the  letters  of  J ulius  on  the  “ Situation  in  the 
North-West  ” reprinted  from  the  Montreal  Gazette.  J ulius  says  r 
4 When  we  are  self-governed,  as  soon  we  must  be,  we  shall 
have  no  means  of  paying  for  the  machinery  of  self-government;, 
we  shall  have  not  an  acre  of  land  on  which  to  borrow  or  raise 
revenue  ; the  resources  of  land  taxation  will  not  be  available  in 
the  new  country  for  many  years ; unless  provision  is  made  for 
us  out  of  the  land  before  it  is  all  gone  we  shall  have  to  come 
on  the  Dominion  for  subsidies,  and  we  shall  be  always  demand- 
ing Better  Terms.’  He  denies  the  justice  of  treating  the  land 
as  a fund  to  be  appropriated  to  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way, maintaining  that  the  railway  is  not  a local  but  a national 
work,  which,  by  opening  a new  commercial  route,  will,  as  its 
projectors  themselves  declare,  bring  a flood  of  wealth  to  the 
Eastern  Provinces  while  the  North  West  will  have  to  shoulder 
its  part  of  the  debt  incurred  in  building  the  Intercolonial  and 
other  public  works  hitherto  unremunerative.  These  argu- 
ments are  not  without  weight,  especially  for  believers  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  Lake  Superior  road,  and  the  political  fist 
of  the  North-West  will  soon  be  more  weighty  than  the  argu- 
ments. 


— A cry  of  alarm  is  again  raised  about  the  Destruction  of  the 
Forests.  No  question  can  be  more  vital.  In  the  pioneer  period,, 
when  men  are  few  and  the  wealth  of  nature  is  comparatively 
boundless,  waste  seems  impossible,  and  this  idea  is  apt  to  sur- 
vive and  to  beget  recklessness  when  the  pioneer  period  is  over 
and  the  careful  husbandry  of  resources  has  become  imperative. 
But  if  we  may  believe  Mr  Mackey,  of  Ottawa,  the  prodigal  use 
of  the  axe  is  not  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  which  threatens 
the  most  important  branch  of  Canadian  trade.  The  greatest 
are  forest  fires,  due  in  most  cases  to  criminal  carelessness  either 
on  the  part  of  lumbermen  and  fishermen,  who  fail  to  put  out 
their  smudges,  or,  what  is  more  exasperating,  on  the  part  of 
worthless  squatters,  who,  on  pretence  of  settling,  spend  most  of 
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their  time  in  fishing  and  hunting,  camp  in  the  shanties  of 
lumbermen,  and  at  their  departure  leave  smouldering  embers. 
Mr.  Mackey  has  been  informed  that,  in  four  townships  lying 
between  the  Madawaska  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  fifteen 
years  ago  were  one  of  the  best  pine  countries  known,  the  pine 
has  been  nearly  all  destroyed  by  fires  started  by  one  vagabond 
of  this  class.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  forest  has  been  wilfully  fired  by  miscreants  who 
expected  that  the  lumbermen  rather  than  lose  the  burnt 
timber  would  give  them  small  jobs  in  cutting  it  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  A feeling  approaching  to  anguish  is  excited 
when  we  learn  that  the  bread  is  being  taken  on  an  enormous 
scale  from  the  mouth  of  the  community  by  the  carelessness,  or 
worse  than  carelessness,  of  the  very  lowest  of  its  members.  In 
Ontario  there  is  an  Act  to  preserve  the  forests  from  destruc- 
tion by  fires.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Mackey,  it  is  almost  a 
dead  letter;  not  because  there  is  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
fires  to  their  source  or  in  identifying  the  persons  who  have 
caused  them  ; but  because  there  is  not  a proper  staff  of  foresters, 
and  because  lumbermen  dare  not  prosecute  for  fear  of  having 
their  limits  burned  in  retaliation ; because,  in  short,  Government 
is  too  weak  to  defend  the  public  interests  against  private  reck- 
lessness or  selfishness.  Too  weak  to  defend  the  public  interests 
the  Government  will  be  so  long  as  it  is  a party  government — so 
long  as  it  is  the  government  of  only  half  the  nation  while  the 
other  half  is  arrayed  against  it  and  bound  to  discredit  it  and 
pull  it  down  ; so  long  as  mutual  slander  makes  reasonable  re- 
spect for  rulers  and  hearty  support  of  them  impossible  ; so  long 
as  the  energies  of  the  rulers  themselves,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  useful  legislation,  are  expended  in  holding  partisans  together 
and  repelling  the  attempts  of  opponents  to  trip  them  up.  There 
is  alawagainst  throwing  slabs  and  sawdust  into  navigable  rivers; 
yet  slabs  and  sawdust  are  thrown  into  the  Ottawa  under  the 
very  nose  of  a parliament  which  is  spending  its  time  in  scrambles 
for  power.  There  is  no  reason  why  a popular  government  should 
not  be  strong  and  responsible  at  the  same  time ; there  is  no 
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reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  object  of  a rational  loyalty  and 
derive  from  that  loyalty  a power  for  good  as  great  as  any  despot- 
ism ever  had  for  evil : the  great  obstacle  is  organized  faction, 
to  which  people  have  become  so  accustomed  as  to  receive  with 
derision  any  suggestion  that  free  institutions  can  exist  without 
it.  Serious  reflection,  however,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  com- 
menced among  those  who  think  for  themselves  and  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  spoils. 


— Sir  Leonard  Tilley  has  the  pleasure  of  bringing  in  a pros- 
perity budget.  His  tariff  has  amply  fulfilled  its  primary  object 
by  not  only  raising  the  revenue  to  the  level  of  the  expenditure, 
but  producing  a surplus,  and,  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  matter 
is  concerned,  he  is  entitled  to  sound  the  loudest  timbrel  of  finan- 
cial jubilation,  as  well  as  to  take  credit  for  his  personal  achieve- 
ment. But  we  hope  he  is  not  lapsing  into  the  belief  that  taxa- 
tion makes  a country  rich.  Certain  persons,  of  course,  may  be 
made  rich  by  taxing  the  community  in  their  interest.  Apart 
from  this,  there  is  much  in  the  general  adjustment  of  tariffs 
to  the  exigencies  of  national  industry.  But  it  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be  made  wealthy 
by  adding  to  their  fiscal  burdens.  Another  fallacy,  against 
which  the  speech  of  the  Finance  Minister  suggests  the  need  of 
a warning,  is  the  assumption  that  the  present  burst  of  pros- 
perity is  sure  to  last  for  ever.  Its  causes  are  the  revival  of 
the  lumber  trade,  and  two  good  harvests,  with  a great  demand 
for  grain  in  Europe.  We  have  yet  to  see  even  whether  it  is 
not  in  part  factitious  and  the  mere  result  of  a faith  in  the 
inagical4potency  of  the  N.  P.  which  leads  to  the  sudden  multipli- 
cation of  works  and  factories.  Now  is  the  time  for  laying  by, 
and,  if  possible,  reducing  the  load  of  debt.  Instead  of  that  the 
estimates  are  increased,  the  debt  is  increased,  and  we  drive 
faster  than  ever  on  the  downward  road. 

During  this  hard  winter  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  our 
Western  cities  from  want  of  fuel  have  been  great,  and  they 
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have  been  embittered  as  well  as  increased  by  the  coal  tax. 
The  augmented  consumption  of  coal  by  works  and  railroads 
does  not  warm  the  poor  man’s  cottage.  Nobody  supposes  that 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley  is  hard-hearted,  or  that  he  takes  delight 
in  imposing  an  odious  tax.  He  wants  to  give  a sop  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  his  tariff, 
though  they  have  really  gained  less  by  the  coal  tax  than  he 
promised  and  they  expected.  The  West  imposes  a high  tariff 
on  the  East  to  provide  money  for  the  brilliant  railway  policy 
of  Western  statesmen ; and  the  East,  to  induce  it  to  bear  that 
burden,  is  allowed  to  tax  the  scanty  comforts  of  the  Western 
poor. 


— The  Bill  to  make  an  absolute  majority  of  the  constituency 
necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the  Scott  Act  in  any  district  may 
partly  have  owed  its  defeat  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  came. 
In  itself  it  was  a measure  of  manifest  justice.  The  least  that 
can  be  demanded  of  people  who  desire  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  private  tastes  and  habits  of  their  neighbours,  is  that  they 
shall  care  enough  about  the  matter  to  turn  out  and  vote.  Be- 
sides, unless  there  is  this  body  of  strong  opinion  at  the  back 
of  the  policeman,  the  law  cannot  be  thoroughly  carried  into 
effect,  and  illicit  grog  selling,  with  all  its  evils,  will  ensue.  The 
Scott  Act,  however,  even  unamended,  is  better  than  the  Crooks 
Act,  which  gives  a party  Government  the  patronage  of  a great 
trade.  We  are  told  that  the  majority  of  those  licensed  are  Con- 
servatives ; very  likely,  but  are  they  less  under  the  screw  ? A 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  takes  that  which  we  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  as  the  only  rational  course,  suppos- 
ing the  evil  to  be  so  great  as  to  require  and  justify  sumptuary 
legislation.  He  proposes  to  prohibit  altogether  the  production 
and  importation  of  drink.  To  prevent  drink  from  being  made 
or  imported  is  the  only  way  of  preventing  it  being  sold  either 
lawfully  and  openly,  which  the  temperance  men  think  bad,  or 
illegally  and  clandestinely,  which  is  most  certainly  worse.  What 
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can  be  more  ridiculous  than  a district  under  the  Temperance 
Act  with  a great  distillery  flaring  in  the  middle  of  it  ? 


— There  has  been  much  sickness  among  legislators  at  Ottawa. 
By  some  it  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the  Cham- 
bers, by  others  to  change  of  habit  and  late  dinners,  by  the 
the  cynical  and  censorious  to  the  refreshments.  If  any  place  is 
likely  to  breed  intemperance,  and  furnish  it  with  an  excuse,  it 
is  the  political  cavern  remote  from  the  influence  of  general 
society  to  which  we  consign  our  politicians  during  the  Session. 
Strange,  that  those  with  whom  the  selection  of  a capital  rested, 
should  never  have  given  a thought  to  the  social  consequences 
of  this  choice,  though  they  had  the  examples  of  the  political 
capitals  in  the  United  States  before  their  eyes  ! Among  the 
leaders  of  parties  though  there  has  been  no  death,  there  has 
been  sickness  which  reminds  us  of  their  mortality,  and  leads  us 
to  think  who  would  succeed  them  if  they  should  die  or  become 
invalided.  Take  away  three  or  four  men  from  each  side  and 
who  is  there  that  could  form  a Ministry  and  govern  the  coun- 
try ? There  is  no  use  in  talking  of  raw  material  ready  to  be 
worked  up  on  emergency  ; the  material  is  not  raw,  it  has  been 
worked  up  already  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity,  and  the  worth  of 
the  whole  of  it  is  well  known.  The  calibre  of  every  man  in 
Parliament  is  measured,  and  we  can  tell  exactly  what  we  have 
to  rely  on.  The  present  leaders  are  mostly  the  offspring  of  a 
period  before  the  caucus  and  convention  system,  at  least  before 
it  was  brought  to  perfection.  It  would  seem  that  the  system 
produces  available  men,  eligible  men,  straight  voting  men,  but 
not  very  great  men.  ^ 

— A controversy  is  still  going  on  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Exodus.  There  has  evidently  been  exaggeration,  and  it  is  very 
difficult,  especially  now  that  party  has  laid  hold  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth.  But  that  the  departures  are 
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numerous  cannot  be  doubted.  At  least  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  we  have  inquired,  the  answer  has  been  the  same.  From 
the  district  round  Quebec,  notwithstanding  a certain  revival  of 
trade,  there  has  been  a large  exodus  of  French  Canadians : no 
fewer  than  sixty  families,  we  are  told,  have  left  for  the  United 
States  in  one  week.  We  have  already  expressed  our  convic- 
tion that  the  phenomenon,  whatever  its  magnitude,  is  econo- 
mical, normal,  and  one  out  of  which  no  political  capital  can  be 
made. 


— That  the  Banks  are  reverting  to  a more  cautious  policy  is- 
good  hearing,  for  people  were  evidently  becoming  a little- 
dazzled  by  the  revival  of  trade,  and  an  unpleasant  pull-up  might 
have  been  not  far  off.  There  seems  to  be  in  ordinary  men  of 
business  a singular  mixture  of  sagacity  with  liability  to  illu- 
sion. They  do  not  study  general  influences,  or  scan  the  finan- 
cial horizon:  what  is  going  on  at  the  moment  they  know  per- 
fectly, but  as  to  anything  beyond  they  sometimes  appear  like 
children  in  the  dark.  One  might  almost  fancy  that  they  be- 
lieved seasons  of  prosperity  and  depression  to  be  brought  on  by 
some  supernatural  agency,  not  by  definite  causes  which  it  is 
the  business  of  their  calling  to  ascertain.  When  depression  comes 
they  seem  hardly  to  make  an  effort  to  trace  it  to  its  true  source  ; 
they  speak  of  it  vaguely  as  a “ crisis,”  and  under  that  name 
they  confound  things  totally  different  from  each  other,  the  con- 
sequences of  over  production,  those  of  dearth,  those  of  unsound 
trading,  those  of  a scarcity  of  money,  those  of  a plethora  of 
money  lacking  remunerative  investment.  When  prosperity 
returns  they  do  nob  set  themselves  to  measure  its  bounds,  they 
call  it  in  mysterious  jargon  a “ boom,”  and  commit  themselves  to 
it  as  if  it  were  boundless;  though  a boom  in  a country  with  only 
five  millions  of  people  must  have  ascertainable  bounds.  Such 
of  them  as  are  party  politicians  fancy  that  the  prosperity  is 
produced  by  legislation,  and  that  we  have  only  to  go  on  legis- 
lating to  make  it  last  for  ever.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  exercise 
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forecast ; the  late  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  was  foreshown  by 
all  possible  signs  in  the  financial  heavens ; the  quantity  of 
money  seeking  investment  in  England  and  the  reduction  and 
-conversion  of  the  American  debt  told  plainly  what  was  coming  ; 
yet  the  fall  took  by  surprise  some,  at  least,  of  our  financiers,  for 
they  were  up  to  the  last  borrowing  money  on  debentures  at 
rates  which  must  have  already  made  the  operations  doubtful, 
and  if  the  fall  continues,  as  at  present  appears  likely,  will  soon 
make  them  worse.  The  general  rise  of  stocks  is  cited  as  a 
decisive  proof  of  increased  prosperity.  What  it  principally  de- 
notes in  this  case  is,  that  there  is  a glut  of  money,  which 
is  being  still  lavishly  imported  from  England,  and  for  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  investments,  together  with  a carni- 
val of  stock-jobbing.  If  any  one  fancies  that  the  rise  in  the 
nominal  price  of  his  stock  denotes  a corresponding  rise  in  its 
intrinsic  value,  let  him  sell  and  re-in  vest.  That  a solid  and  per- 
manent renewal  of  commercial  prosperity  can  be  produced  only 
by  increase  of  substantial  wealth,  is  a truism  which  it  is  good 
sometimes  to  repeat  to  ourselves. 


— That  Sir  A.  T.  Galt  should  “find  Imperialism  at  a discount” 
in  England,  as  he  says  he  does,  is  no  great  wonder  considering 
how  the  Imperialist  policy  has  prospered  of  late,  and  what  a 
legacy  it  has  bequeathed  in  South  Africa  at  the  moment  when 
danger  from  Irish  difficulties  is  threatening  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  prospect  of  a recovery  in 
that  stock.  The  good  sense  of  the  British  people,  aroused  as 
it  always  requires  to  be  by  stinging  experience,  has,  in  all 
probability,  discarded  forever  the  idea  of  playing  over  again  in 
a world  full  of  great  powers  the  part  played  by  Rome  in  a 
world  where  there  was  no  great  power  but  herself.  India  is 
likely  henceforth  to  be  the  only  field  of  British  aggrandize- 
ment, and  it  is  a field  wide  and  dangerous  enough.  In  solicit- 
ing special  attention  to  Canada,  then,  her  ambassador  has  to 
fall  back  on  less  romantic  considerations  than  those  of  world- 
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wide  sway,  the  responsibilities  and  costs  of  which  are  felt  by 
those  whom  he  addresses  to  be  a serious  offset  to  its  glories. 
The  position  which  he  takes  is,  that  the  Empire  ought  to 
furnish  its  own  food,  and  that  to  enable  it  to  do  so,  emigration 
ought  to  be  forcibly  directed  from  the  United  States,  a foreign 
country,  to  the  Canadian  North-West.  Why  ought  the  Em- 
pire to  furnish  its  own  food  any  more  than  its  own  cotton  and 
other  raw  materials  of  its  industry  which  are  not  less  essential 
to  it  than  its  food  ? Of  the  food,  why  ought  it  to  furnish  its 
own  grain  any  more  than  its  own  tea,  sugar,  and  wine  ? To  a 
besieged  garrison,  no  doubt,  it  is  a vital  object  to  have  the 
means  of  supporting  life  within  the  circuit  of  its  own  walls. 
But  Sir  Alexander  must  well  know  that  if  England  were  ever 
to  be  in  the  condition  of  a besieged  garrison,  as  she  might  be  in 
case  of  a war  with  a league  of  great  maritime  powers,  her  distant 
colonies  would  by  no  means  be  within  the  circuit  of  her  walls. 
She  would,  in  fact,  have  a better  chance  of  receiving  supplies 
from  a neutral  power.  This,  then,  is  no  sufficient  reason,  apart 
from  political  motives,  for  forcing  emigration  into  artificial 
channels,  or  for  asking  the  British  Government  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  a destination  for  the  emigrant,  and 
of  seeing  to  his  welfare,  as  it  would  be  bound  to  do,  in  his  new 
home. 

It  seems  to  us  scarcely  possible  that  an  economical  fancy  so 
plainly  chimerical  as  that  of  a self-provisioning  Empire  should 
possess  the  mind  of  so  good  an  economist  as  Sir  A.  T.  Galt. 
Political  considerations  must,  in  reality,  be  still  in  his  thoughts. 
Evidently  he  feels  that  a deplorable  breach  of  loyalty  is  com- 
mitted by  a British  emigrant  in  going  to  a foreign  country • 
yet  in  the  same  breath  he  incites  the  millions  of  continental 
Europe  to  do  the  very  thing  which  in  an  Englishman  he  deems 
wrong.  “ Canada,”  he  says,  “ does  not  confine  her  invitation  to 
the  United  Kingdom  ; her  country  is  wide  enough  to  form  a 
refuge  equally  for  the  millions  of  continental  Europe,  who  wait 
with  almost  hopeless  despair  for  some  escape  from  the  painful 
penury  in  which  they  now  exist.  To  all  such  Canada  tenders 
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her  aid,  and  offers  them  an  equal  interest  in  her  career  of  pro- 
gress. It  is  true  that  millions  of  British  subjects  have,  in  the 
past,  unfortunately  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  gone  to 
swell  the  power  of  another  nation  ; but  Canada  hopes  to  repair 
this  error  by  attracting  to  her  shores  the  hardy  Scandinavian 
and  honest  German,  and  thus  soon  to  give  to  our  beloved  Queen, 
as  Canadians,  a full  equivalent  for  the  subjects  she  has  lost.” 
The  German  Emperor  or  the  King  of  Sweden  might  say  to  Sir 
Alexander,  “ Is*  thy  servant  a dog,  that  it  should  be  the  best  of 
deeds  to  induce  as  many  of  his  liegemen  as  possible  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  him  and  swell  the  power  of  "the  British 
•crown  ? ” Emigration  goes  where  it  lists.  In  the  case  of  the  suf- 
fering millions,  be  they  Continental,  British,  or  Irish,  it  lists 
for  the  most  part  to  go  where  the  social  system  under  which  the 
suffering  has  been  experienced  is  least  likely  to  be  found  again. 
It  takes  a surgical  operation  to  get  into  the  mind  of  a person 
of  quality  or  a loyal  envoy  from  a dependency,  the  idea  that 
the  feelings  of  a peasant  about  our  beloved  Monarchy,  our 
beloved  peerage,  our  beloved  squire,  our  beloved  game-preserver, 
•our  beloved  State  Church,  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  his 
own.  Sir  Alexander  Galt  contends  that  there  can  be  no  use  in 
the  Colonies,  and  that  England  must  be  held  to  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  founding  them,  if  they  are  not  to  be  peopled 
with  English  citizens.  His  own  invitation  to  humanity  at 
large  to  settle  in  Canada,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  is  a suffi- 
cient reply. 

If  the  British  Government  is  to  embark  on  a great  scheme 
of  emigration  for  a political  object,  it  will  require  to  be  at  least 
reassured  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  political  connection. 
On  this  subject,  however,  Sir  Alexander  refrains  from  pledging 
himself  to  anything  beyond  the  present  state  of  Canadian  feel- 
ing, of  which  he  gives,  as  he  is  in  duty  bound,  the  most  ortho- 
dox account.  His  silence  is  significant,  and  its  significance  is 
enhanced  by  the  incidents  of  his  own  distinguished  career. 
No  statesman,  nor  man  of  statesmanlike  mind,  will  prematurely 
raise  organic  questions,  do  violence  to  existing  sentiment,  or 
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attempt  to  precipitate  events.  But  here  is  a vast  and  most 
costly  programme  of  political  railways,  of  political  tariffs,  of  po- 
litical emigration,  to  which  Canada  and  England  are  pressed  at 
once  to  commit  themselves,  and  which  distinctly  imply  the 
correctness  of  a particular  theory  as  to  their  relations  in  the 
future.  How  is  it  possible  to  put  off  the  discussion  of  that 
theory  ? How  can  Sir  Alexander  Galt,  or  anyone  else  who 
undertakes  to  counsel  us  in  the  sense  that  he  does,  escape  the 
duty  of  plainly  stating  his  belief  as  to  our  destiny?  Sir  Alex- 
ander is,  of  course,  too  liberal  and  sensible  to  say  anything 
against  freedom  of  discussion.  But  at  such  a moment  as  the 
present,  surely  the  utterances  of  statesmen,  as  well  as  those  of 
journalists,  ought  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  sincere.  If  the 
future  of  Canada  really  appears  to  them  shrouded  in  darkness, 
by  all  means  let  them  say  so ; but  then  let  them  not  advise 
the  country  to  act  in  regard  to  its  most  momentous  interests  as 
though  all  were  sure  and  clear. 

They  have  the  more  reason  for  taking  care  that  their  policy 
is  sound,  because  it  lays  a heavy  strain  on  the  strength  of 
their  own  Confederation,  though  Sir  Alexander  Galt,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  may  not  be  fully  conscious  of  the  fact. 
He  represents  the  Dominion  as  made  up  of  three  divisions,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Central  and  the  Pacific.  Unfortunately  it  is 
made  up  of  four  ; the  Maritime  Provinces  being  quite  distinct 
geographically  and  commercially  from  Canada,  though  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  iron  band  which  traverses  the  Interco- 
lonial waste.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  Anti-Confederation  sentiment  has 
of  late  been  on  the  increase.  A well-informed  correspondent 
even  tells  us  that  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  Dissolution.  At  present  no  leader  has  appeared, 
nor  has  the  movement  taken  any  definite  shape,  but  if  the 
feeling  continues  to  spread,  organization  and  a spokesman  are 
sure  to  come.  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  divergence  of 
commercial  interests  which  the  framer  of  the  tariff  has  striven 
to  unify  by  means  of  the  coal  tax,  but  in  vain.  In  1859  Mr. 
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Brown,  supported  by  the  Toronto  Reform  Convention,  moved 
a resolution  “ That  the  existing  Legislative  Union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  had  failed  to  realize  the  anticipations  of  its  pro- 
moters ; that  it  had  resulted  in  a heavy  debt,  grave  political 
abuses  and  universal  dissatisfaction.”  This  gives  articulate 
expression  to  the  murmurs  now  heard  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  against  the  wider  Union  in  which  an  escape  from 
the  uneasy  wedlock  of  the  two  Canadas  was  sought.  Con- 
federation, like  the  preceding  measure,  has  certainly  resulted 
in  a heavy  debt,  the  offspring  of  the  more  ambitious  policy 
pursued  especially  in  the  annexation  of  the  Pacific  Province 
for  which  the  Atlantic  Provinces  care  little.  It  has  not  less 
certainly  resulted  in  an  immense  development  of  faction  and 
corruption.  Our  statesmen  cannot  be  too  quick  in  inaugurating, 
if  it  be  possible,  a policy  the  benefits  of  which,  in  the  shape  of 
reduced  expenditure  and  a truly  national  government,  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederation  will  feel;  for  the  edifice  is  not 
yet  well  cemented  and  rifts  are  beginning  to  appear. 


— In  the  Ontario  Legislature  the  measure  of  the  Session  has 
been  the  voluminous  Judicature  Bill,  which  extinguishes  the 
last  vestige  of  a separate  Equity  Jurisdiction,  and  makes  all  the 
Courts  at  once  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  So  perishes  the 
last  hair  of  Lord  Eldon’s  wig.  At  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment has  exhausted  the  reform  of  legal  procedure,  the  best  of 
all  subjects  for  a display  of  activity  when  you  do  not  want  to 
be  very  active.  The  rural  legislators  probably  passed  the  Bill 
without  reading  it  in  the  vague  hope  that  it  might  contain 
some  /ratsbane  in  the  shape  of  a reduction  of  lawyers’  fees. 
Transcribing  English  Acts  of  Parliaments  is  safe  work,  but 
original  legislation  on  the  highest  subjects  of  jurisprudence 
might  not  be  so  safe  for  a legislature  mainly  consisting  of 
worthy  agriculturists  and  led  by  lawyers  who  can  seldom 
be  first  rate.  Railroads  have  been  importunate  : perhaps  the 
Attorney-General  might  assign  them  that  portion  of  his  “ sur- 
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plus”  which  consists  in  a share  of  the  Library  at  Ottawa.  For 
the  rest  the  chronicle  of  the  Session  is  a chronicle  of  small  beer. 
The  dragon  that  was  to  devour  Upper  Canada  College  pro- 
bably had  an  interview  with  the  Premier,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent the  College  is  likely  to  escape  with  a little  tinkering.  To 
be  made  a good  boarding-school,  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  city, 
and  the  number  of  boarders  in  one  house  must  be  limited,  as 
in  the  English  public  schools.  One  man  cannot  extend  his 
fatherly  care  over  more  than  thirty  boys.  The  unquestionable 
success  and  popularity  of  the  new  Professors  at  the  University 
upheld  the  Government  when  it  was  arraigned  upon  that 
subject,  and  the  chief  topic  for  attack  was  spirited  away  by 
the  positive  statement,  both  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  the  Attorney-General,  that  no  offer  had  been  made  to  Mr. 
Warren,  who  had  come  and  departed  merely  “ as  a gentleman” 
with  his  gentility  uncontaminated  by  any  business  negotia- 
tions. The  Minister  of  Education  will  probably  find  it  expe- 
dient next  time  to  mollify  unreason  and  silence  clamour  by 
advertising  the  appointments  in  Canada  before  carrying  them 
in  his  valise  to  England.  The  first  object  of  course  is  to  get  the 
best  Professor ; but  secondary  objects  are  the  encouragement 
of  local  effort,  which  will  cease  if  all  the  prizes  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  contentment  of  the  staff  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
it  seems  the  Minister  has  been  fain  to  restore  by  pouring  the 
oil  of  increased  stipends  on  the  angry  waves.  Moreover,  the 
University  suffers  in  its  honor,  if,  after  an  existence'  of  forty 
years,  it  is  too  hastily  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  supplying  a 
Professor.  Mr.  Morris  moved  in  the  direction  of  University  Con- 
solidation, but  finding  the  brick  wall  of  a party  majority  in 
front  of  him,  retired.  We  fear  that  a mere  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination  and  granting  degrees  would  not  come  to 
very  much  : the  weaker  colleges  would  drag  the  standard  down 
to  their  level : an  increase  of  proficiency  can  be  attained  only  by 
improving  the  means  of  instruction,  and  while  the  system  of 
local  colleges  continues,  the  instruction  cannot  be  materially  im- 
proved. What  is  called  the  University  of  London,  it  is  true,  is 
,2 
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merely  an  Examining  Board  : but  it  is  an  institution  of  doubtful 
excellence,  and  having  served  the  special  purpose  of  conferring 
degrees  on  Dissenters  at  the  time  they  were  excluded  from  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  it  has  now  perhaps  entered  on  its  decline. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a chance  of  founding  a good  School 
of  Practical  Science  and  of  making  it  the  nucleus  of  an  effective 
measure  of  consolidation,  but  political  jealousies  interfered.  We 
now  see  little  use  in  mooting  the  question  : the  Denominational 
Universities  will  not  give  up  their  power  without  an  equival- 
ent, and  no  equivalent  can  be  offered : we  must  make  the 
best  of  the  system  as  it  is.  The  practical  result  probably  will 
be  the  resort  of  Canadian  students  to  foreign  Universities,  one 
of  which  is  offering  a first-rate  education  in  practical  science 
at  our  door.  A Commission  of  Inquiry  embracing  all  the  por- 
tions of  our  Provincial  System  of  Education,  Primary,  Secon- 
dary, and  final,  with  the  relations  between  them,  and  ex- 
tending to  their  social  and  economical,  as  well  as  their 
literary  results  might,  as  we  have  said  before,  produce  some 
very  instructive  information:  but  jealousy  is  aroused  by  a 
proposal  to  put  anything  into  the  hands  of  experts,  and  such 
an  inquiry  in  any  hands  but  those  of  experts  would  of  course 
be  futile  as  the  dribble  of  discussion  on  Educational  subjects 
through  the  present  Session  has  plainly  shown. 

The  Session,  as  a whole,  has  once  more  exemplified  the  work- 
ing of  Party  Government,  where  there  is  no  great  question  or 
marked  difference  of  opinion  whereon  to  found  an  Opposi- 
tion. Not  only  is  there  no  substantial  Opposition,  but  there  is 
not  the  faintest  prospect  of  any,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment party  discipline  retains  its  tyrannical  force  ; the  net 
upshot  being  that  we  have  neither  Opposition  nor  Independ- 
ence. The  longer  this  state  of  things  lasts  the  more  complete 
the  ascendancy  of  a clique  and  the  devotion  of  all  the  powers 
and  functions  of  Government  to  the  maintenance  of  that  as- 
cendancy will  be ; the  narrower  the  use  of  patronage  and  the 
character  of  the  public  service  will  become  ; the  narrower  also 
and  the  lower  will  be  the  representation.  A man  of  high 
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standing  in  his  neighbourhood  may  be  willing  to  serve  the 
Province  as  an  independent  member,  or  even  as  a partisan 
when  there  is  any  really  great  issue;  but  he  will  not  be  wil- 
ling to  incur  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  an  election  merely 
for  the  sake  of  being  a joint  in  the  tail  of  the  chief  of  any  clique. 

— An  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Public  Accounts  Committee 
into  the  management  of  the  Educational  Depository  has  brought 
serious  malpractices  to  light.  For  this  revelation  every- 
body was  prepared  who  had  looked  into  the  Institution.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  collection  of  books,  from  which  the 
schools  were  supplied,  was  enough  to  raise  the  suspicion  of 
something  more  than  want  of  j udgment.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  history  of  this  affair  is  creditable  to  the  Government,  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  known  perfectly  well  what  the  public 
service  required.  Six  years  ago  an  inquiry  was  undertaken, 
though  rather  into  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  than  into 
its  purity,  by  a Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, much  against  the  inclination  of  some  of  the  members,  who 
felt  that  the  duty  belonged  rather  to  the  Government,  but 
consented  to  act  in  the  belief,  which  they  had  reason  for  en- 
tertaining, that  a report  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Premier. 
But  a personal  attack  of  extreme  violence  was  made  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  on  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry ; and  the  Government,  in  apparent  deference  to  his 
denunciations,  rudely  suppressed  the  Council,  which  had  done 
nothing  but  its  duty  to  the  public.  Those  whose  memory  reaches 
back  to  the  occurrences  to  which  we  refer  will  now  understand 
the  case,  and  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned. 


— The  danger  to  which  the  commercial  community  is  exposed, 
from  abuse  of  the  power  of  Municipal  Taxation,  has  been  once 
more  made  apparent  by  the  proposal  of  a member  of  the  Local 
Legislature  to  confiscate  annually  a portion  of  the  capital  of 
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companies  doing  business  in  Toronto.  Confiscation  is  the  right 
term;  and  though  it  may  be  ostensibly  repudiated,  it  will  not  be 
very  heartily  abhorred  by  the  authors  of  such  motions  and  those 
to  whose  class  feelings  they  appeal.  A tax  even  of  one  per  cent, 
on  capital  would  be  equivalent,  if  the  Government  rate  of  in- 
terest is  taken  as  the  standard,  to  an  income  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent.,  a measure  of  taxation  hardly  reached  under  the  most  in- 
iquitous and  rapacious  despotism.  Many  of  the  stockholders, 
too,  probably  the  great  majority  of  them,  are  persons  not  resi- 
dent in  Toronto,  deriving  no  sort  of  benefit  from  its  municipal 
institutions  nor  in  any  way  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The 
mere  presence  of  the  head  office  does  not  bring  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Toronto  a property  owned  over  the  whole  country 
any  more  than  the  presence  of  the  Bank  of  England  brings  the 
property  of  all  the  fundholders  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  proceedings  of  the  ward  politician  in  the  present 
day  are  pretty  much  like  those  of  the  feudal  baron  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ; he  despoils  commerce  whenever  it  passes  by  his  gate.  It 
is  not  in  these  pages,  we  trust,  that  any  selfish  doctrines  re- 
specting the  obligations  of  property  will  ever  be  found  ; but  a 
reign  of  demagogic  plunder,  whatever  it  may  take  from  the 
rich,  never  gives  anything  to  the  poor.  The  result  of  such  a 
reign  in  New  York  was  that  Mr.  William  Tweed  counted  his 
spoil  by  millions  and  married  his  daughter  with  a magnifi- 
cence almost  royal  in  everything  except  refinement,  while  the 
habitations  of  the  poor  were  not  improved  nor  their  burdens 
diminished  in  the  slightest  degree.  Even  from  New  York  there 
was  a considerable  flight  of  capital  to  New  Jersey  and  other 
parts,  attended  of  course  by  proportionate  diminution  of  em- 
ployment for  the  working  class  in  the  city.  But  capital  is  not 
bound  to  Toronto  as  it  is  bound  to  the  great  harbour  and  the 
world-emporium  of  New  York.  Still  less  is  there  anything  to 
tie  down  many  residents,  retired  farmers,  merchants’  widows 
in  easy  circumstances,  or  others  who  are  drawn  not  by  com- 
mercial objects  but  by  the  conveniences  and  attractions  of  the 
city.  In  Toronto  if  the  alarm  bell  of  confiscation  were  rung 
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the  effect  would  soon  be  seen.  The  clause  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation under  which  these  attempts  are  made,  is  in  its 
improvident  looseness,  one  of  several  proofs  furnished  by  that 
Act,  that  a life  of  faction-fighting  does  not  necessarily  produce 
the  large-minded  and  scientific  statesmanship  required  in  the 
framers  of  constitutions  In  case  of  the  assumption  of  illegal 
powers  (and  taxing  property  which  is  not  within  the  munici- 
pality can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  illegal),  or  of  flagrant  in- 
iquity, it  would  be  open,  we  presume,  to  those  aggrieved  to 
petition  for  the  disallowance  of  the  Local  Act,  and  to  ask  to  be 
heard  in  support  of  their  petition  before  the  Privy  Council. 


— The  foundation  which  is  announced  of  a great  Co-operative 
Association  at  Montreal,  with  branches  in  other  cities  of  the 
Dominion,  may  prove  the  beginning  of  an  economical  revolution. 
It  occurred  to  the  mechanics  in  Europe  that  they  might  get  rid 
of  the  middleman  and  transfer  his  part  of  the  profits  to  them- 
selves, both  in  the  department  of  production  and  in  that  of  dis- 
tribution, by  Co-operative  Associations.  In  the  department  of 
production  the  movement,  on  the  whole,  has  failed ; it  was 
found  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  sustaining  power  of  capi- 
tal, or  with  the  guidance  of  a chief  of  industry.  Bat  in  the 
department  of  distribution  the  success  has  been  signal ; and  the 
retail  tradesman,  trembling  for  his  calling,  casts  his  vote  at  elec- 
tions against  all  candidates  connected  with  the  movement,  a 
proceeding  on  his  part  selfish,  perhaps,  yet  not  unpardonable, 
considering  that  he  is  in  danger  of  seeing  himself,  his  wife  and 
children  without  bread.  The  poor  man,  if  his  struggles  and 
anxieties,  his  weary  waitings  for  custom  while  his  goods  per- 
haps are  spoiling,  his  wrestlings  with  bad  debtors  on  one  hand 
and  pressing  creditors  on  the  other,  were  known,  might  move 
our  pity  as  much  as  any  member  of  the  class  the  sufferings  of 
which  meet  the  eye  more,  and  on  which  sympathy  is  exclu- 
sively bestowed.  Nothing  is  suggestive  of  more  pathetic 
thoughts  than  the  vicissitudes  which  are  observable  in  a long 
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street  of  little  stores,  and  of  which  each  denotes  a protracted 
agony  of  failure.  But  these  changes  must  come  : commercial 
progress  rolls  like  the  car  of  J uggernaut  over  those  who  are  no 
longer  wanted.  Perhaps  many  of  those  who  now  are  retail 
tradesmen  may,  under  the  co-operative  system,  find  a surer  and 
happier  employment  as  clerks.  Co-operation  will  certainly  do 
good  if  it  introduces  ready  money  payments.  The  bane  of 
Canadian  commerce,  and  to  no  small  extent  of  Canadian  soci- 
ety, is  long  credit,  which  breeds  extravagance  of  living  as  well 
as  an  unsound  state  of  trade,  for  orders  are  always  large  when 
payment  is  to  be  deferred.  To  a certain  extent,  among  the 
working  class,  debt  is  caused  and  excused  by  the  length  of  win- 
ter ; but  the  evil  prevails  in  other  classes  without  that  excuse. 
Whatever  diminishes  it  will  increase  the  honesty,  thrift  and 
wealth  of  the  country. 


— The  weakness  of  Government  has  received  another  rebuke 
in  the  Biddulph  trials.  Nobody  doubts  that,  in  acquitting  the 
prisoner  in  the  teeth  of  such  evidence  as  was  brought  forward 
by  the  Crown,  the  jury  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  belief 
that  the  case  was  one  not  of  ordinary  murder  but  of  lynching ; 
while  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  verdict 
told  of  sympathy  with  the  deed  and  its  perpetrators,  not  of 
joy  over  the  vindication  of  innocence.  The  feeling  in  the 
neighbourhood  evidently  was,  that  public  justice  being  power- 
less to  restrain  the  misdeeds  of  the  Donnelly  clan,  the  necessity 
of  self-defence  had  chartered  private  vengeance.  The  affair  is  a 
slur  on  our  civilization.  If  Lynch  law  is  to  prevail,  we  might  as 
well  be  Bedouins:  we  shall  have  blood  feuds  and  a train  of  homi- 
cides. Surely  the  case  preaches  the  need  of  a central  con- 
stabulary sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law 
at  any  point  at  which  the  local  authorities  might  find  them- 
selves for  the  moment  too  weak,  and  thus  to  take  away  any 
pretence  for  lynching.  If  the  finances  could  not  afford  the 
addition,  a little  of  our  military  expenditure  might  well  be 
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retrenched  to  meet  the  cost.  The  force  would  be  of  use  also  in 
the  case  of  riots,  such  as  those  which  have  more  than  once 
arisen  from  the  feuds  between  the  Orangemen  and  their  ene- 
mies. A militia  shares  the  passions  of  the  parties,  and  to  em- 
ploy it  may  be  to  give  the  signal  for  a civil  war. 

— Across  the  line  the  public  mind  is  still  engaged  in  Cabi- 
net-making. Fancy  attaches  enormous  value  to  these  offices  as 
the  prizes  of  a vast  political  game  of  Poker ; but  the  only  one 
of  them  the  importance  of  which  is  really  first-rate,  is  the 
Treasury.  We  hit  the  mark  in  naming  General  Garfield  for  Pre- 
sident, but  we  were  mistaken,  it  seems, in  thinking  that  he  would 
keep  Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Sherman  may  have  done  some  wrong 
things ; he  has  done  some  very  wrong  things  in  the  opinion  of 
commercial  men  whose  judgment  we  greatly  respect;  but  he 
has  been  very  successful ; he  has  acquired  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  department,  and  he  has  the  reins  in  his  hands. 
It  is  yet  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the  President  elect  will 
himself  reach  Washington  alive.  The  cloud  of  interviewers 
seems  to  have  gathered  round  him  again,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
received  three  thousand  applications  for  places.  We  are  told, 
andean  well  believe,  that  he  shows  signs  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
Is  not  public  opinion  sound  and  strong  enough  to  support  the 
head  of  the  nation  in  keeping  his  time  and  energies  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  ? 

— The  Banks  are  in  arms  against  the  New  Funding  Bill,  by 
which  they  will  be  compelled  to  hold  Government  bonds  bear- 
ing three  per  cent,  interest,  instead  of  four  per  cent.,  as  the  basis 
of  their  circulation.  They  say  that  it  will  not  pay  them  to  cir- 
culate on  those  terms,  and  threaten  to  throw  up  the  bonds  and 
withdraw  their  notes,  thereby  producing  a dearth  of  currency 
The  truth  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  dawned  on  the  minds  of 
legislators  that  a bank,  unconnected  with  Government,  is  like 
any  other  commercial  company,  and  is  no  more  than  any  other 
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commercial  company,  a proper  subject  for  legislative  depreda- 
tion or  extortion.  To  secure  the  note-holder  against  fraud,  by 
seeing  that  there  is  a proper  basis,  in  the  shape  of  securities,  for 
the  circulation,  is  the  duty  of  the  Government;  but  there  the 
duty  of  Government,  and  its  right  of  interference,  end.  It  has 
no  right,  by  compelling  the  banks  to  take  its  own  securities  on 
unfair  terms,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  stockholders,  or 
make  the  banks  the  instruments  of  forced  loans.  The  former 
connection  of  banks,  in  some  cases,  with  Government,  has  left 
behind  a false  impression  which  stockholders,  to  tell  the  truth, 
have  fostered  by  inviting  Government  to  undertake  the  guard- 
ianship of  their  interests  against  their  own  directors.  Banks 
are  the  regular  targets  of  the  demagogues,  who,  if  they  know, 
little  regard  the  fact  that  a serious  disturbance  of  these  vital 
organs  of  commerce  would  at  once  paralyse  industry  and  spread 
misery  among  the  people. 


— We  have  just  seen  how  superior  is  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  great  organs  of  the  American  press  to  that  which  animates 
the  tribe  of  party  politicians.  Two  or  three  of  the  State  Legis-. 
latures,  headed  by  that  of  New  York,  have  been  displaying- 
their  ill  breeding  and  lack  of  decency  by  flinging  insults  at 
the  English  people  under  colour  of  voting  sympathy  with  Ire- 
land. It  is  needless  to  sa}'  that  the  real  object  with  these  ardent 
friends  of  an  oppressed  nationality  is  the  Irish  vote.  Not  only- 
would  not  one  of  the  whole  set  lend  any  sort  of  practical  aid, 
or  give  a cent  if  he  could  help  it,  to  the  Irish  cause,  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  every  man  of  them  in  private  would  laugh 
at  the  whole  proceeding,  and  three-fourths,  or  more  probably 
nine-tenths,  of  them  would  speak  of  the  Irish  with  contempt. 
The  best  journals,  however,  have  denounced  the  outrage,  point- 
ing out  the  inconsistency,  as  well  as  the  indecency,  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  a foreign  nation  on  the  part  of  Americans- 
who  themselves  cherish,  as  an  article  of  their  political  faith 
the  non-intervention  principle  of  Washington,  uphold  the 
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Monroe  doctrine,  and  are  at  this  moment  warning  Europe,  in 
pursuance  of  the  most  extreme  version  of  that  doctrine,  to  keep' 
her  hands  off  the  Panama  Canal.  These  wise  and  dignified 
protests  were  hardly  needed  to  assure  the  English,  now  better 
informed  than  they  used  to  be  about  men  and  things  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  sentiments  of  a sensible,  self-respecting 
and  courteous  people  are  not  misrepresented,  but  traduced  by 
the  knavish  and  unmannerly  gasconades  of  two  or  three  gangs 
of  vote-hunting  politicians. 


— In  dull  times  a resource  may  always  be  found  in  a Mor- 
mon hunt,  which,  besides,  begets  in  those  who  take  part  in  it 
a very  comfortable  sense  of  superior  moral  purity.  Perhaps, 
without  prejudice  to  our  belief  that  monogamy  is  the  keystone 
of  happiness,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hint  a suspicion  that  some- 
thing of  extravagance,  perhaps  something  of  hypocrisy,  it  may 
be  even  something  of  territorial  cupidity,  has  mingled  with 
this  crusade.  To  dub  a Mormon  a bigamist,  and  indict  him  as 
one,  is  preposterous.  He  is  not  a bigamist ; he  is  a member  of 
a strange  community,  which  has  relapsed  into  polygamy,  the  do- 
mestic state  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  and  other  patri- 
archs, kings,  and  holy  men  of  Israel,  whose  histories  are  read  in 
American  churches  as  ensamples  of  godly  life.  Mormonism  is 
in  fact  an  Old  Testament  Utopia,  congenial  to  the  imagination 
of  suffering  peasants  who  had  read  the  Bible  with  uncritical 
minds,  and  realized  by  a powerful  chief,  half  imposter,  no  doubt, 
but  extremely  able  and  in  his  coarse  way  beneficent,  who  led  his 
people  though  the  wilderness  to  a land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  ruled  them  with  sagacity  when  they  were  there. 
Mormonism  ought  to  perish,  of  course,  and  will  perish ; but  it 
is  a human  aberration,  with  some  features  not  unworthy  of 
study,  and  only  one  of  a hundred  strange  faiths  brought  forth 
by  this  wonder-teeming  age.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Mormon  relapse  into  polygamy  calls  for  the  exterminating 
sword  of  the  fiery  Talmage  more  than  the  advance  of  Mrs.  Vic- 
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toria  Woodhull  towards  polyandry.  The  end  of  Mormonism 
we  see;  the  end  of  Woodhullism  we  do  not  see.  Mrs.  Wood- 
hull  is  only  the  topmost  figure  in  a group,  and  the  group  is  the 
outcome  of  tendencies  which  are  widespread  and  manifest 
themselves  in  various  phases  of  the  Revolt  of  Woman.  Can- 
not the  Mormons  find  a Talmage  ? 


— “ A Century  of  Dishonour  ” is  the  work  of  a tender-hearted 
lady  who  arraigns  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  for 
their  dealings  with  the  Indians.  It  is  not  so  much  the  Govern- 
ments or  the  people  as  the  frontiersmen,  at  whose  door  the 
•dishonour  lies.  The  United  States  Government  assuredly  has 
meant  well,  especially  in  recent  times.  There  seems  to  us  to 
he  no  use  in  citing  Grotius  or  attempting  to  set  up  a territorial 
title  in  hunter  tribes  of  savages.  The  savages  themselves  have 
no  distinct  idea  of  territorial  title,  nor  do  they  respect  it  in 
their  fellow  savages  any  further  than  they  are  compelled  by 
force.  The  attempt  to  reserve  to  them  large  tracts  of  land, 
'especially  when  the  land  contains  minerals,  or  is  otherwise  val- 
uable, will  for  similar  reasons  be  always  futile,  and,  as  popula- 
tion advances,  will  end  in  their  dispossession,  probably  by  very 
bad  and  cruel  means.  That  to  which  they  are  entitled  at  the 
hands  of  civilized  men  is  just  and  humane  treatment,  such  as 
the  Indians  in  Canada  happily  have  almost  invariably  received. 
The  best  course  is  to  give  them  employment,  if  possible,  suited 
to  their  habits  and  qualities,  and  thus  enable  them  to  take  in 
safety  the  critical  step  from  the  savage  state  to  civiliza- 
tion. This  does  not  annul  the  indignation  which  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  frontiersmen  must  excite  in  every  breast  in 
which  humanity  is  not  extinct.  Can  it  possibly  be  a literal  fact 
that,  in  the  Legislature  of  Colorado,  a resolution  has  been  moved 
by  a certain  Mr.  Coulter,  and  recommended  to  the  House  for 
adoption  by  a committee,  proposing  that  a reward  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  should  be  offered  for  every  skunk’s  head  or  scalp  of 
■of  an  Indian  with  the  ears  ? The  New  York  journal  which  gives 
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the  story  hints  at  the  possibility  of  a jest ; but  even  Colo- 
rado legislatures  hardly  jest  in  that  style,  and  the  joke  would 
be  as  brutal  as  the  serious  proposal.  Perhaps,  if  the  story  is 
true,  when  the  reign  of  moral  civilization  shall  come,  the  legis- 
lature of  Colorado  may  put  up  a memorial  tablet,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Coulter  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  that  they  may  receive  in  after-rtimes  the  homage  of 
humanity.  Why  should  there  not  be  monuments  of  disgrace 
as  well  as  of  honour  ? In  the  meantime  here  again  may  be  mat- 
ter for  a Mormon  Talmage. 

— No  man  of  sense,  whatever  his  opinions  on  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion, could  imagine  that  the  British  Parliament,  or  any  other 
national  assembly,  would  allow  its  action  to  be  suspended  and 
its  dignity  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  abuse  of  its  own  forms. 
The  Parnellites  avowedly  took  part  in  debate,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberation,  but  for  that  of  obstruction ; and  to  call 
the  removal  of  the  physical  impediment  which  their  speaking 
against  time  presented  to  the  progress  of  business  a suppression 
of  freedom  of  speech  would  be  to  talk  hypocritical  nonsense. 
Every  one  of  them,  and  every  other  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  just  as  much  at  liberty  as  ever  to  deliver  his  opi- 
nion for  the  bona  fide  purposes  of  debate  on  any  question 
which  comes  before  the  House.  Nor  can  it  be  seriously  appre- 
hended that  either  a power  of  interposition  vested  in  the 
Speaker,  or  the  cloture , will  be  used  for  tyrannical  purposes 
so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons  retains  its  character  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  lives.  As  little  could  a man  of  sense  suppose 
that  anything  calling  itself  a Government  would  permit  itself, 
and  the  laws  of  which  it  was  the  guardian,  to  be  supplanted 
over  a large  portion  of  its  territory  by  a secret  organization 
carrying  on  a reign  of  terror.  If  the  British  Government  has 
erred  at  all,  it  has  erred  upon  the  side  of  forbearance.  A re- 
newal and  application  of  the  Arms  Act,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
movement,  would  have  injured  no  one,  suspended  no  ones  civil 
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rights,  and  might  have  quelled  the  spirit  of  conspiracy  and  out- 
rage by  removing  the  sense  of  power  to  break  the  law.  Had 
it  done  so,  it  would  assuredly  have  rendered  good  service  to  the 
Irish  cause.  The  anger  of  the  British  people  has  now  been 
raised  by  outrage,  menaces,  the  obstruction  of  legislation,  the  in- 
sults offered  to  Parliament,  and  the  torrent  of  slanderous  abuse 
which  blustering  demagogues  have  poured  on  England.  The 
danger  is  that  this  may  embolden  the  House  of  Lords  again  to 
listen  to  the  evil  counsels  of  party  leaders  and  throw  out  or 
curtail  the  measure  of  Land  Law  Reform  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  framing  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  people.  To  give  the 
name  of  coercion  to  legislation  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  and  for  the  deliverance  of  a great  district 
from  a reign  of  terror,  is  not  less  preposterous  than  to  give  the 
name  of  gagging  to  regulations  necessary  for  the  removal  of  Par- 
liamentary obstruction.  No  doubt  the  initiation  of  any  extra- 
ordinary measures  for  a repressive  purpose  is  uncongenial  work 
for  Liberals.  But  Liberalism  does  not  mean  anarchy  : it  means 
the  ascendancy  of  laws  ordained  by  the  community  over  per- 
sonal will : it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  terrorist  or  the  assas- 
sin. The  record  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
regard  to  all  Irish  questions  speaks  for  itself,  anc^is  the  surest 
pledge  that  the  special  powders  now  assumed  will  be  moderately 
and  mercifully  used.  Unfortunate  the  Liberals  may  be  deemed 
in  having  come  in  for  the  Irish  crisis,  as  well  as  in  having  in 
herited  the  fruits  of  a policy  of  iniquity  in  South  Africa  and 
in  Afghanistan.  Yet,  if  they  succeed  first  in  restoring  order 
without  any  needless  act  of  severity,  and  then  in  carrying  a 
great  and  beneficent  measure  of  reform,  their  misfortune  will 
have  been  a piece  of  good  fortune  in  disguise,  and  Liberal  prin- 
ciples will  have  triumphed  gloriously  once  more. 


— The  Home  Rule  leaders  have  once  more  collapsed,  after 
staining,  compromising  and  weakening  a cause  the  enemies 
of  which  no  doubt  regard  them  with  heartfelt  gratitude.  In 
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nothing  has  Ireland  been  more  unhappy  than  in  her  modern 
chiefs.  Wolfe  Tone  and  O’Connell  were  men  of  mark  in  their 
different  ways,  and  Wolfe  Tone,  perhaps,  had  a better  chance 
of  success,  at  least  of  doing  something  considerable  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Since  them  there  has  been  nothing  but 
a line  of  vapouring  agitators  inspired  by  personal  vanity  and 
puerile  love  of  conspiracy,  without  genius,  without  resolu- 
tion, without  settled  aim.  At  what  is  Mr.  Parnell  driving  ? 
At  an  economical  or  at  a political  object  ? Does  he  want  to 
induce  the  British  Parliament  of  which  he  and  his  confederates 
are  members,  to  pass  a measure  abolishing  landlordism  in  Ireland, 
or  does  he  want  to  sever  Ireland  from  the  British  Parliament 
and  Great  Britain  altogether  \ To  avow  the  second  object  is 
hardly  the  way  to  attain  the  first.  We  have  already  given 
our  reasons  for  doubting  the  possibility  of  reviving  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  separate  nationality  of  Ireland,  heartily  as  we,  and 
all  who  are  not  Imperialists,  must  wish  that  the  separate  na- 
tionality of  Ireland  had  never  been  destroyed.  We  see  in  the 
restoration,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries,  of  Irish  indepen- 
dence no  prospect  but  that  of  a war  of  races  and  religions,  ter- 
minating in  anarchy,  probably  a bloody  one,  and  followed  by 
reconquest.  Not  only  is  there  enmity  between  North  and 
South,  between  Celt  and  Saxon,  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant ; there  is  enmity  between  the  priest  party  and  the  Fenians, 
and  it  bursts  into  a flame  as  soon  as  Fenianism  shows  itself  in 
its  true  character,  and  calls  on  Continental  Kepublicanism  for 
aid.  The  assumption  that  the  Irish  people  are  united  in  patri- 
otic resistance  to  an  alien  yoke,  which  fills  the  tirades  of  Par- 
nellites,  and  is  taken  up  by  rhetoricians  such  as  Rochefort  and 
Victor  Hugo,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Ireland  is  not  gagged  : 
we  can  tell  her  mind : she  has  in  the  House  of  Commons  one 
hundred  and  three  representatives  elected  as  freely  as  those 
from  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; and  of  those  hun- 
dred and  three  only  about  thirty  go  with  Mr.  Parnell,  while  the 
energy  with  which  the  Shaw  section  of  his  own  party  denounces 
him  shows  that  a Republic  under  his  Presidency  would  be  a 
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troubled  scene.  When  patriotic  feeling  is  really  strong,  the 
contagion  almost  always  spreads  to  the  troops  and  the  police, 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  Ireland 
the  army  is  full  of  Irishmen,  the  constabulary  and  the  police 
are  entirely  Irish,  and  to  a great  extent  Catholics  also : yet 
neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  on  that  of  any  former  Fenian 
outbreak  or  agitation,  have  there  appeared  serious  symptoms 
of  disaffection  in  any  one  of  the  forces.  Even  the  Catholic 
policemen  of  Belfast,  where  the  embers  of  religious  war  are 
always  glowing,  have  never  swerved  from  their  duty.  Under 
what  government  Ireland  could  place  herself  in  case  of  separa- 
tion nobody  undertakes  to  say.  Still,  Irish  nationality  is  an 
intelligible  object;  it  is  a natural  object;  it  is  a noble  object;  it 
is  an  object  with  the  desire  of  which  every  one  can  sympathize 
whose  political  sympathies  are  comprehensive  and  who  has 
stood  in  the  deserted  halls  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  possibly  be  attained;  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  justice  of  the  British  people,  and  to  their  growing 
sense  of  the  fact  that,  under  the  reign  of  a moral  civilization, 
to  hold  anybody  in  bondage  is  a mistake  as  well  as  a crime ; 
or  by  rebellion,  which  has  riven  many  a chain  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  all  to  whom  liberty  and  right  are  dear.  But  insurrec- 
tion, to  stamp  it  as  patriotism,  and  to  save  it  from  being  stamped 
as  crime,  must  not  only  be  levied  in  a just  cause ; it  must  be 
hopeful.  There  must  at  least  be  a possibility  of  success.  The 
Fenian  risings  and  conspiracies  in  Ireland,  like  the  Fenian  in- 
vasions of  Canada,  have  been  criminal,  apart  from  the  character 
of  their  object,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  hopeless. 
Probably  no  one  connected  with  them  has  ever  dreamed  that, 
with  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  brotherhood,  there 
was  the  slightest  chance  of  overthrowing  the  British  power. 
The  vengeance  of  the  law  brought  down  on  dupes,  a futile 
kindling  of  the  passions  of  civil  war,  a waste  of  the  earnings  of 
women,  the  defeat  or  the  delay  of  legal  measures  of  improve- 
ment, are  the  only  results,  besides  the  collection  of  the  fund,  about 
which  a somewhat  sinister  anxiety  is  always  shown,  and  the 
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gratification  of  the  personal  ambition  of  the  leaders.  But  unless 
a struggle  for  nationality,  of  some  kind,  is  seriously  contem- 
plated, no  course  is  left  for  practical  patriotism  but  political 
action  in  conjunction  with  the  Liberal  party,  in  Parliament, 
which  has  borne  rich  fruit,  and  may  bear  more.  Political  action 
of  course  includes  agitation,  where  agitation  is  really  needed  to 
prick  the  conscience  of  the  ruling  powers.  The  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  agitated  not  by  secret  terrorism,  by  personal  intimida- 
tion, by  shooting  people  from  behind  walls,  but  by  holding 
meetings  and  sending  forth  tracts,  by  organized  voting  at  elec- 
tions, by  motions  in  Parliament,  and  it  gained  its  end.  The 
idea  that  the  Parnellites  will  force  the  British  people  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  and  descend  in  the  scale  of  nations  by  simply 
making  themselves  disagreeable  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere,  is 
too  childish  to  be  discussed. 

We  said  that  the  reason  why  it  was  so  much  more  difficult 
to  put  down  this  movement  in  Ireland  than  the  others  was  that 
it  did  not  rise.  Now,  thanks  to  the  indiscretion  of  its  hot-headed 
leaders,  it  has  risen,  and  to  put  it  down  has  accordingly  be- 
come much  more  easy.  There  has  not  been  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion ; but  the  agrarian  movement  has  been  mixed  up  with  one 
of  political  rebellion,  seditious  language  has  been  held,  threat- 
ening manifestoes  have  been  issued,  foreign  aid  has  been  os- 
tentatiously sought,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  overturn 
Parliamentary  government  in  England,  by  stopping  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Government  is  thus  enabled 
to  act,  while  the  nation  is  exasperated,  alarmed,  and  prepared 
to  back  the  Government.  Had  the  agrarian  movement  been 
kept  clear  of  anything  political ; had  the  passive  attitude  been 
maintained ; had  the  people  simply  persisted  in  the  refusal  to 
pay  rents  without  being  guilty  of  any  acts  of  violence ; had 
the  leaders  confined  themselves  to  strictly  legal  agitation,  and 
treated  the  English  people  with  respect,  the  situation  would 
have  been  far  more  embarrassing  than  it  is  at  present.  To  evict 
individually  thousands  of  people,  and  people  with  whom,  so 
long  as  they  abstained  from  outrage  and  their  leaders  from  vio- 
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lent  language,  much  sympathy  was  felt,  would  have  been  a des- 
perate undertaking  for  any  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  chief 
difficult}^  is  now,  probably,  overcome.  The  Home  Rulers  in  Par- 
liament may  offer  their  alliance  to  the  Conservatives,  and  party 
spirit  may  take  advantage  of  the  offer  as  soon  as  the  fear  which 
the  Tory  landowners  feel  for  their  own  estates,  and  which  has 
Tiitherto  kept  their  political  animosities  in  check,  shall  have 
been  in  some  measure  allayed ; but  the  decisive  result  of  the 
late  election  has  given  the  Liberals,  if  they  hold  together,  a ma- 
jority over  Conservatives  and  Home  Rulers  combined. 

— Now  will  come  the  Land  Bill,  and  full  of  interest  its  ap- 
pearance will  be.  Can  Mr.  Gladstone  solve  the  problem  ? Is  the 
problem  really  capable  of  solution  ? The  legal  problem  may 
be.  The  Irish  tenant  farmer  craves,  above  all  things,  security 
of  holding.  You  may  give  it  him,  with  more  or  less  confisca- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  landlord  in  his  favour.  You  may  con- 
cede to  him,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  boldly  propose, 
Fixity  of  Tenure,  Fair  Rents,  and  Free  Sale.  Perhaps  he  may 
rest  satisfied  with  these  concessions  for  the  future.  Perhaps  he 
may,  after  an  interval,  break  out  again  into  agrarian  insurrec- 
tion, and  demand  the  transfer  to  him  of  all  the  remaining  in- 
terest. We  cannot  say  that  we  are  sanguine  as  to  the  final  suc- 
cess of  any  arrangement  which  leaves  a class  of  landlords  in  the 
face  of  a class  of  tenants,  especially  as  the  landlord  when  re- 
duced practically  to  the  ownership  of  a rent  charge,  is  sure  to 
become  more  an  absentee  and  more  an  alien  than  ever.  The 
only  sort  of  reform  from  which  we  are  inclined  to  hope  much 
is  one  which, by  granting  to  the  tenant  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing the  fee  by  instalments,  or  in  some  other  way,  shall  buy  off 
the  landlord  and  make  the  peasant  absolute  owner  of  his  land. 
But  regulate  the  question  of  legal  relations  as  you  will,  the  Irish 
peasant  farmer  is  threatened,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  eviction  not 
only  by  the  cupidity  of  the  landlord,  but  by  the  inevitable  pro- 
gress of  scientific  agriculture, — it  may  be,  by  that  of  civiliza- 
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tion  itself.  Perhaps  the  feeling  that  the  consolidation  of  farms 
was  coming  has  disquieted  him  not  less  than  the  fear  of  the  bai- 
liff and  the  Sheriff  In  1868,  out  of  594,441  separate  holdings, 
above  half  were  of  a size  not  exceeding  fifteen  acres.  Only  1,569 
of  the  whole  number  exceeded  500  acres.  Many  of  the  small 
holdings  would  be  in  districts  not  really  adapted  for  grain, 
though  the  peasant  sometimes  attempts  to  raise  wheat  in  na- 
ture’s despite.  Upon  these  patches,  miscalled  farms,  the  people 
have  multiplied  without  limit,  clinging  desperately  to  their 
land,  both  from  traditional  affection  and  because  they  had  no- 
thing else  to  which  to  turn.  The  potato  on  which,  with  a little 
milk,  they  mainly  subsist,  is  a barbarous  diet,  and  as  the  fearful 
famine  of  1846  showed,  may  at  any  time  completely  fail.  Can 
any  legislation  stereotype — is  it  to  be  desired  that  any  legisla- 
ture should  stereotype — such  a state  of  things  ? Economy,  per- 
haps, will  give  one  answer,  sentiment  another.  At  all  events 
those  who  wish  to  understand  this  question  and  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  efforts  of  legislators  to  deal  with  it  must  keep  its  econo- 
mical as  well  as  its  legal  and  political  side  in  view. 

— A letter  published  some  time  ago  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Toronto  on  the  Irish  question  has  come  back  to 
us  with  the  comments  of  English  journals,  which  express  their 
surprise  that  an  Archbishop  should  play  the  part  of  a revolu- 
tionary demagogue.  He  would  perhaps  find  more  congenial 
wrork  in  supporting  a monarchy  such  as  that  of  Philip  of  Spain, 
Eerdinand  of  Austria,  LouisXIY.  of  France,  or  Francis  of  Naples. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  the  sensation  produced  in  England  by 
His  Grace’s  language : it  is  bitter,  truculent  and  inflammatory 
even  for  a professed  minister  of  Peace.  Has  he  any  casuist  at 
his  side  who  advises  him  that  we  fulfil  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
by  stirring  up  deadly  passions  and  talking  lightly  of  murder  ? 
The  Irish  peasantry,  too  many  of  them  at  least,  are  miserable  ; 
and  their  misery  had  its  origin  partly  in  a long  course  of  political 
misgovernment,  which  again  is  traceable  to  the  act  of  a certain 
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Vicar  of  Christ  who  licensed  the  Normans  to  conquer  Ireland, 
as  one  of  his  predecessors  had  licensed  them  to  conquer  Eng- 
land, on  condition  of  their  crushing,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy,  the  independence  of  the  National  Church,  and  enforcing 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Pope.  Our  historical 
respect  for  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages,  cannot  blind 
us  to  the  crimes  which  Popes  committed  in  extending  their 
sway  by  the  help  of  the  secular  arm.  Even  the  religious  per- 
secutions under  which  Irish  Catholics  suffered  during  a later 
period,  and  which  embittered  the  war  of  races,  were  but  the 
counterpart  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  far  worse 
persecutions  carried  on  against  Protestants  on  the  Continent  by 
theliegemen,andundertheauspices,of  thePopes.  Thelastbatch 
of  penal  laws  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  attempt  made 
by  James  II.  and  his  Jesuit  accomplices  to  subvert  at  once  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England.  Twenty  years 
ago,  or  thereabouts,  a great  French  statesman,  who  had  then  re- 
tired from  public  life,  and  surveyed  the  political  scene  with  an  im- 
partial as  well  as  a penetrating  eye,  declared  that  in  his  opinion 
the  conduct  of  England  towards  Ireland  for  thirty  years  had 
been  excellent.  He  was  reminded  that  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment still  remained,  and  that  justice  called  for  its  abolition. 
He  assented  to  the  remark,  but,  with  that  qualification,  emphati- 
cally repeated  his  assertion.  There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that 
ever  since,  by  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  set  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tory  oligarchy, 
and  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  own  liberties,  the  whole 
course  of  legislation  towards  Ireland  has  been  progressively 
beneficial,  and  has  evinced  a sincere  desire  to  make  up  to  her  for 
her  centuries  of  wrong.  In  important  respects  she  has  been  bet- 
ter treated  than  England.  She  had  long  the  advantage  in  popu- 
lar education ; she  has  still  the  advantage  in  religious  equality 
and  in  tenant  right.  Of  course,  all  these  concessions  have 
been  opposed  by  the  Tories,  who,  since  the  object  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  was  gained  by  the  removal  of  the  religious  disabili- 
ties, have  received  in  increasing  measure,  as  the  party  of  reac- 
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tion,  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  England. 
Another  measure  of  justice,  in  the  shape  of  a further  improve- 
ment of  the  Land  Tax,  is  in  preparation  as  we  write ; and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  followed  by  an  extension  of 
self-government  such  as  may  satisfy  moderate  Home  Rulers. 
But  Irish  misery  is  not  wholly  the  effect  of  political  misgovern- 
ment.  It  is  partly  the  effect  of  the  influence  exercised  over 
national  character  in  Ireland,  as  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Mexico,  by 
a religious  system  adverse  to  independence,  self-reliance,  and 
providence.  Nor  is  the  landlord  the  only  incubus  on  Irish 
poverty.  Out  of  his  scanty  store  the  Irish  labourer  has  to  main- 
tain a host  of  ecclesiastics.  Give  him  his  land  in  fee  to-mor- 
row, and  no  small  part  of  what  he  gains  will  go  to  priests, 
monks,  nuns  and  the  Arch-Taxgatherer  at  Rome.  A handsome 
sum  of  money,  it  appears,  was  carried  out  of  Ireland  the  other 
day,  in  the  midst  of  the  distress,  by  the  piety  of  the  prelates. 
The  recipient  was  not  a landlord,  but  he  was  an  absentee. 


— In  Finance,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  genius  does  not  fail.  The  de- 
ficit has  given  place  to  a large  surplus.  With  the  commercial 
and  industrial  masses  this,  in  itself,  is  enough  to  put  out  of 
sight  the  faults  of  manner  and  petty  errors  of  strategy  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  very  likely  are,  as  the  newspaper 
correspondents  tell  us,  breeding  a certain  amount  of  personal 
disaffection  on  the  Liberal  benches,  and  giving  rise  to  Smoking- 
room  cabals.  A reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  English  debt 
can  hardly  be  far  off,  and  it  will  probably  bring  with  it  another 
fall  in  the  general  rate  of  interest. 

— All  eyes  are  turned  to  Ireland,  but  the  Irish  question  is  not 
the  only  care  that  presses  on  the  heavily-laden  chief  of  the 
British  nation.  His  anxious  thoughts  must  be  divided  by  South 
Africa,  Afghanistan,  and  Turkey.  The  Transvaal  was  seized 
to  round  off  the  Carnarvon  Empire,  in  defiance  of  all  law  but. 
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that  of  might,  the  pretended  petition  of  the  people  for  union 
being  a fabrication,  like  the  pretended  casus  belli  against  Cete- 
wayo.  About  this  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  doubt.  Sup- 
pose the  Liberal  Government,  when  it  came  into  power,  with 
a.  policy  of  justice,  had  at  once  recalled  the  Governor  who  had 
been  the  instrument  of  the  opposite  policy,  told  the  Boers 
frankly  that  England  had  been  misled  about  their  wishes,  and 
restored  to  them  their  country,  would  not  this  have  been  the 
wisest  as  well  as  the  most  righteous  course  ? Considering  what 
has  since  happened,  the  suggestion  can  hardly  be  called  absurd. 
But  it  is  hard  for  any  Government,  for  an  English  Government 
above  all,  at  once  to  reverse  the  foreign  policy  of  its  predecessors, 
and  there  is  a nervous  fear  of  hurting  the  pride  of  the  nation, 
though  the  people,  perhaps,  are  more  easily  moved  by  straightfor- 
ward appeals  to  their  senseof  probity  and  honour  than  politicians 
are  apt  to  suppose.  So  the  ink  of  the  treaty  which  will  pro- 
bably close  the  quarrel  must  be  mixed  with  blood.  It  takes 
some  assurance  to  say  that  the  Boers  would  have  been  quiet 
if  a party  in  England  had  not  said  that  they  were  ill-used  ; as 
though  a community  which  has  suffered  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible wrongs  needed  the  promptings  of  strangers  to  awaken  re- 
sentment in  its  breast,  and  persuade  it  to  right  itself  if  it  could. 
The  Boers  waited  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  which  must 
have  taken  place  under  any  Administration.  The  stand  which 
they  have  been  able  to  make  against  regulars  indicates  that  the 
new  fire-arms  are  creating  a revolution  in  war,  and  a revo- 
lution unfavourable  to  drilled  masses  and  to  personal  prowess. 
In  both  respects  the  change  is  adverse  to  England,  as  her  sol- 
diers are  eminent  both  in  discipline  and  valour ; but  it  is  ad- 
verse to  all  conquerors,  and  propitious  to  defence.  Perhaps 
some  day  even  the  Eastern  nations,  over  which  hitherto  drilled 
filibusters  have  stalked  at  pleasure,  may  find  that  the  long- 
range  rifle  gives  strength  to  the  weak,  and  may  turn  the  tables 
on  the  aggressor.  The  peril  and  expense  of  this  petty  war  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  are  telling  heavily,  we  may  be  sure, 
against  Imperialism  in  England. 
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— Whether  Candahar  is  to  be  kept  or  abandoned  is  a question 
on  which  not  even  the  friends  of  moderation  are  agreed.  It  is 
easier  to  invade  a half-civilized  country  than  to  withdraw ; in 
the  first  place,  because  your  withdrawal  is  taken  for  weakness, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  you  generally  leave  anarchy 
behind.  The  advocates  of  aggrandizement  labour,  of  course,  to 
stir  up  the  jealous  fear  of  Russia,  and  point  to  proof,  real  or 
pretended,  of  her  intrigue  at  Cabul.  Assuming  the  proof  to  be 
real,  when  England  stepped  into  the  ring  as  the  avowed  oppo- 
nent of  Russia,  crossed  the  path  of  her  victorious  armies,  formed 
European  combinations  to  put  her  down,  and  spouted  against 
her  denunciations  and  threats  of  war,  was  it  wonderful  that 
Russia  should  have  tried  to  provide  herself  with  allies  ? The 
other  day  an  officer  of  the  British  army  boasted  that  he  had 
planned  the  lines  of  Geok  Tepe.  Suppose  an  officer  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  had  been  caught  in  planning  lines  for  the  Zulus  or  the 
Boers  ! The  Russians  evidently  have  enough  on  their  hands, 
as  well  as  space  enough  for  their  energies,  and  everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  if  the  Russophobists  can  be  quiet,  the  two  Em- 
pires will  be  able  to  co-exist  in  peace  with  a neutral  zone  be- 
tween them,  each  moving  in  its  own  sphere  and  pursuing  its 
own  course  till,  by  the  progress  of  reason  and  civilized  morality, 
the  day  of  Empire  is  brought  to  an  end. 

— The  consequences  of  a war  in  Europe  would  be  so  tremend- 
ous that  all  the  Powers,  we  may  be  sure,  will  do  their  best  to  find 
some  diplomatic  solution  of  the  Eastern  question.  Greece  will 
hardly  be  so  rash  as  to  commence  the  attack  with  an  army 
which,  though  full  of  spirit,  is  untried,  and  is  said  to  be  ill 
equipped.  The  Classics  will  not  bring  her  support  as  they  did 
in  the  Canning  days  : Agnosticism  rather  prefers  the  Turk.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Turkish  Empire  hastens  to  its  grave.  It  has 
never  been  an  organized  polity,  even  of  the  despotic  kind,  or 
anything  more  than  the  military  domination  of  a conquering 
race  ; and  now  the  military  force  is  nearly  gone.  Islam  will  re- 
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main,  for  a time  at  least,  and  its  relation  with  the  other  reli- 
gions will  be  the  problem  of  the  years  to  come.  An  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Constantinople,  derived  from  histori- 
cal association  rather  than  from  present  facts,  seems  to  us,  as 
we  have  said  before,  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern 
question.  Suppose  the  worst  to  happen,  suppose  Russia,  di- 
rectly or  as  patroness  of  some  vassal  State,  to  get  Constantino- 
ple into  her  hands.  She  is  then  on  the  route  from  England  to 
India.  But  all  the  great  Powers,  except  Germany,  are  on  the 
route  from  England  to  India.  By  peace  alone  can  that  water- 
way be  kept  open,  and,  if  Bussia  becomes  deeply  interested  in 
Mediterranean  commerce,  she  will  have  given  a pledge  to  peace, 


— The  opening  of  an  article  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century , entitled  “ The  Dawn  of  a Revolutionary 
Epoch,”  was  like  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  seals  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. After  noting  all  the  signs  of  coming  trouble,  interna- 
tional and  political,  the  Eastern  Question,  Panslavism,  German 
ambition,  Italian  aspirations,  French  revenge,  a Europe  armed 
to  the  teeth,  the  prophet  of  woe  proceeds  : 

“ These  matters,  it  is  true,  all  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  pos- 
sibly susceptible  of  arrangement  by  mutual  compromise  or  by 
general  disarmament.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  at 
present,  and  meanwhile  the  social  danger  which  underlies  and 
intensifies  the  political  is  becoming  more  difficult  of  solution 
each  day.  Those  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  society 
which  Fourier,  Saint  Simon,  Owen,  Lassalle,  Marx,  and  others 
propounded  are  no  longer  the  mere  dreams  of  impracticable 
theorists  or  the  hopeless  experiments  of  misguided  enthusiasts  ; 
they  have  been  taken  down  from  the  closet  of  the  Utopian  in- 
vestigator into  the  street,  and  move  vast  masses  of  men  to  al- 
most religious  exasperation  against  their  fellows.  Ever  and 
anon  some  accident  shows  what  men  are  really  thinking  of ; an 
election,  a strike,  a prohibited  meeting  give  the  opportunity, 
and  we  sec  what  manner  of  difficulties  those  are  which  have  to 
be  faced  by  foreign  statesmen,  and  which  we  in  our  turn  may 
have  to  deal  with  here.  For  the  questions  now  being  discussed 
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by  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the  Continent  go  to  the  very 
foundation  of  all  social  arrangements.  It  is  no  longer  a mere 
barren  argument  about  the  rights  of  man  to  political  represen- 
tation : it  is  a determined  struggle  to  change  the  basis  of  agree- 
ments which  have  hitherto  been  considered  absolutely  essential 
to  the  prevention  of  anarchy.  What  is  more,  those  who  hold 
these  opinions  are  gaining  in  numbers  and  in  strength  each  day, 
though  the  fear  felt  and  expressed  of  their  doctrines  compels 
them  to  more  or  less  of  secrecy  in  the  propaganda  which  they 
steadily  carry  on.  Ideas  which  a few  years  ago  would  have 
caused  laughter  or  contempt,  now  arouse  fear  and  indignation, 
and  to-morrow  will  stir  up  hatred  and  ferocity ; for  events  move 
fast  in  these  days,  and  alike  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia,  not  to  speak  of  other  countries,  we  can  now  see  clearly 
that  a large  portion  of  the  urban  population  are  being  surely 
if  slowly  indoctrinated  with  notions  that  cannot  be  put  in  prac- 
tice save  at  the  expense  of  those  above  and  around  them.” 

Applied  to  this  Continent,  where  Socialistic  tendencies  are 
counteracted  by  the  general  possession  of  property,  such  lan- 
guage would  be  too  strong,  though,  even  on  this  Continent,  the 
distant  rumblings  of  an  earthquake  are  audible  to  the  attentive 
ear,  and  the  rich  had  better  not  set  their  hearts  or  ground  their 
hopes  of  happiness  too  much  on  the  security  of  riches.  But  in 
Europe  there  does  seem  to  be  reason  for  thinking  that  social  re- 
volution is  at  hand.  This  is  an  age,  as  was  the  sixteenth  century 
and  even  more  than  was  the  sixteenth  century,  of  change  in 
fundamental  beliefs.  It  is  also  an  age  of  vastly  increased  know- 
ledge, activity  of  mind,  and  combination  among  the  working 
classes,  or  such  of  them  as  are  congregated  in  cities.  Pov- 
erty has  begun  to  scrutinize  with  a keen  eye  the  justice  of  its 
lot.  Religion  has  lost  much  both  of  its  restraining  and  of  its 
reconciling  power.  The  difference  of  conditions  is  no  longer  ac- 
cepted as  the  ordinance  of  God  : suffering  no  longer  looks  on 
the  present  state  as  a probation  to  be  undergone  in  the  sure 
hope  of  compensation  in  another  world.  The  most  famous  men 
of  science  and  philosophers  teach  that  this  life  is  all ; if  they 
are  right  a man  must  have  his  share  of  pleasure  now  or  never  ; 
and  to  give  all  men  their  share  of  pleasure  now  is  the  aim  of 
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the  new  social  philosophy  which  finds  favour  in  the  factory. 
Prophets  have  arisen,  the  St.  Simons,  the  Proudhons,  the  Karl 
Marxes,  the  Lassalles,  modern  counterparts  of  John  Ball,  Miin- 
zer  and  John  of  Leyden,  with  materialistic  science  in  place 
of  Millenarian  religion.  Paris  under  the  Commune,  and  Car- 
thagena  under  the  Intransigentes  have  repeated  the  histor}^  of 
Munster.  The  intensity  of  the  movement  and  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  arising  from  it  vary,  of  course,  with  the  amount 
of  suffering  and  discontent.  In  Germany  repressive  measures 
have  been  tried  and  failed.  Now  the  Emperor  steps  forth  and  says 
to  the  Socialists,  as  Richard  II. said  to  the  followers  of  Wat  Tyler,. 
“ I will  he  your  leader.”  Bismarck  has  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
tirpating Socialism  by  vaccination.  The  State  as  it  exists,  he 
says,  shall  he  to  the  working  classes  what  they  expect  the  re- 
volutionary State  to  be,  and  do  for  them  what  they  expect  the 
revolutionary  State  to  do.  The  North  German  Gazette  (Bis- 
marck’s organ),  in  a memorable  article,  puts  forth  a theory  of 
the  duties  of  the  State,  based  on  the  principles  of  Christian 
Socialism,  and  proclaims  a general  policy  in  accordance  with 
this  theory.  Henceforth  Government,  in  the  German  Empire, 
is  to  be  to  the  masses  not  only  a necessity,  but  a blessing ; it  is 
not  merely  to  protect  the  property  of  the  rich,  but  actively  to 
foster,  by  legislative  assistance,  the  well-being  of  the  poor.  The 
first  instalment  of  the  new  policy  is  to  be  a Bill  creating  an 
Imperial  institution  for  the  insurance  of  the  labourer  against 
accidents,  and  for  the  assistance  of  widows  and  orphans.  If 
this  experiment  succeeds  others  are  to  follow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. From  the  tenor  of  the  article  it  is  evident  that  Bismarck 
sees  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  a paternal  organi- 
zer of  industry  under  the  economical  conditions  of  the  present 
day.  They  are  great : we  suspect  insuperable.  But  the  idea 
of  thus  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Socialistic  Re- 
volution is  worthy  of  Bismarck’s  daring  genius,  and  if  the 
Reichstag  adopts  his  policy,  the  progress  of  the  experiment  will 
be  watched  with  intense  interest. 
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Communism  and  Socialism  are  often  used  as  convertible 
terms,  and  they  are  closely  associated  in  the  terrors  of  the  rich. 
But  they  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  distinct  things.  Com- 
munism denotes  community  of  goods,  an  aspiration  which  we 
conceive  to  be  essentially  religious,  and  which  has  appeared  in 
connection  with  each  outburst  of  religion — the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  revival  which  produced  the  religious  orders,  the 
Reformation,  English  Puritanism  and  various  enthusiasms  of 
later  times.  Socialism  denotes  not  community  of  goods  but 
the  fairer  distribution  of  them,  to  be  accomplished  by  entrust- 
ing absolute  power  to  some  new  authority  which  is  to  be 
created  in  the  interest  of  industry.  The  motive  power  of 
Communism  is  love  ; the  motive  power  of  Socialism  is  the  sense 
of  justice,  which  not  unfrequently  presents  itself  in  forms  easily 
distinguishable  from  love.  There  is  yet  a third  movement,  un- 
organized, without  special  prophets,  and  without  a name,  which 
is  all  the  time  quietly  but  steadily  pursuing  its  course.  We 
mean  that  produced  by  a sense  of  the  duty  of  property,  which 
is  of  later  origin  and  less  universal  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  saying  “Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,”  uttered 
b}T  Secretary  Drummond  in  reference  to  the  Irish  question* 
seemed  new  and  memorable  at  the  time.  Now,  every  man  in 
the  wealthier  class  who  has  a heart  and  brain  feels,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  that  his  property  is  a trust ; that  he  would  be 
happier  if  the  difference  between  his  condition  and  that  of  his 
less  fortunate  fellow-men  could  be  diminished  ; that  he  oughts 
as  far  as  possible,  to  consider  what  his  property  as  wages  for 
which  some  work  is  to  be  done ; and  that  it  is  wretched  and 
degrading  to  live  in  idleness  and  uselessness  by  the  sweat  of 
other  men’s  brows.  That  there  are  men  in  the  wealthier  class, 
notably  among  the  gilded  youth  of  New  York,  who  are  with- 
out heart  or  brain,  is  too  true ; but  it  is  also  true  that,  in  the 
United  States,  wealth  is  to  a large,  and,  as  we  believe,  increas- 
ing extent,  held  subject  to  a voluntary  consecration  to  good 
objects  which  is  daily  producing  noble  fruits.  The  authority 
to  which  the  Socialist  would  commit  the  power  of  re-distribu- 
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tion,  is  as  yet  undefined  ; nor  are  we  told  how  its  perfect  disin- 
terestedness and  justice  are  to  be  secured ; its  absolutism  would, 
we  believe,  be  not  less  fatal  to  progress  than  to  liberty ; in  fact 
progress  is  almost  excluded  by  some  of  the  Socialistic  schemes, 
which  propose  organizations  of  the  industrial  community  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  final.  The  experience  of  trade  unions  does 
not  encourage  us  to  believe  that  an  industrial  government  worthy 
of  unbounded  confidence,  or  likely  to  command  it  even  among 
the  working  classes,  would  be  produced  by  election.  Anything 
in  the  phalanstery  way  involves  a parcelling  out  of  the  econo- 
mical world  into  petty  sections  which  is  forbidden  by  the  world- 
wide inter-dependence  of  commerce,  and  in  the  case  of  sailors 
.and  carriers,  would  be  physically  impossible.  Insurance  societies, 
savings  banks,  and  all  the  facilities  for  thrift  which  Bismarck 
can  imagine  are  provided  by  private  enterprise ; joint  stock 
companies  and  other  modes  by  which  the  small  capitalists  are 
enabled  to  hold  their  own  against  the  great,  have  been  rapidly 
developed  of  late  years  ; and  for  those  who  fall  in  the  race  chari- 
ties are  ever  being  multiplied.  There  is  more,  it  seems  to  us, 
to  be  hoped  from  these  spontaneous  influences  than  from  any 
government,  be  it  as  industrial  as  it  may.  Still,  we  repeat,  Bis- 
marck’s experiment  will  be  watched  with  profound  interest. 

— With  the  Socialist  controversy  in  Germany,  the  Jew  con- 
troversy goes  on,  and  the  Jews  and  their  advocates  continue  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  a Liberal  world  against  what  they 
persist  in  calling  a religious  persecution.  A religious  persecu- 
tion we  are  persuaded  it  is  not,  though  there  may  be  a certain 
amount  of  religious  antipathy  on  both  sides,  and  even  the  Ag- 
nostics may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  support  the  Jews,  not  only 
on  the  grounds  of  political  Liberalism,  but  from  antagonism  to 
Christianity.  Germany  is  about  the  most  free-thinking  coun- 
try in  Europe.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  simple  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  as  a mere  exhibition  of  the  “ brutality  ” of  the 
Germans,  or  of  their  envy  of  superior  wealth.  The  Germans 
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are  not  brutal,  but  kindly  ; nor  are  they  covetous,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  The  conflict,  we  feel  sure,  on  which  ever  side  the 
right  may  be,  is  fundamentally  one  of  race.  For  the  continu- 
ance of  race  feeling  and  the  antagonism  to  which  it  gives  birth 
the  Jews  are  themselves  responsible,  inasmuch  as  they  keep 
themselves  severed  from  their  fellow  citizens  by  the  retention 
of  a tribal  mark  of  separation,  by  manifestations  of  tribal  sen- 
timent towards  Gentiles,  and  above  all  by  the  avoidance  of  in- 
termarriage. Germany  was  utterly  ruined  for  the  time  'by 
the  Thirty  Years’  war.  Upon  her  prostrate  nationality  fas- 
tened themselves  a group  of  petty  despotisms,  Austrian  domina- 
tion, French  ambition,  and  the  Jewish  money  power.  The 
Jewish  money  power  has  fastened  itself  on  other  prostrate 
nationalities,  such  as  that  of  Poland,  that  of  the  Danubian 
Communities,  and  even  that  of  England,  while  she  lay  helpless 
and  almost  lifeless  under  the  Norman  yoke.  German  nation- 
ality has  now  risen  again.  It  has  overturned  the  petty  des- 
potisms. It  has  shaken  off  the  Austrian  domination.  It  has 
repelled  the  attack  of  French  ambition,  and  in  doing  so  rendered 
to  Europe  a service,  for  some  of  the  Liberals  were  too  much  in 
love  with  the  productions  of  French  intellect  to  be  sufficiently 
grateful.  It  is  now  struggling  to  set  itself  free  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Jewish  money  power.  The  Anti-Jewish  movements  have 
coincided,  not  with  fits  of  religious  fanaticism,  but  with  the  pul- 
ses of  returning  national  life,  with  the  liberation  of  Germany 
from  the  yoke  ofi  Napoleon,  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  re- 
pulse of  French  aggression.  The  situation  and  motives  of  the 
Germans  can  hardly  be  understood  by  communities  in  which 
the  Jews  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  Germany,  and 
their  special  influence  is  not  felt.  All  religious  intolerance,  all 
social  oppression,  all  violence  we  most  heartily  condemn.  But 
the  mere  fear  of  being  called  illiberal  will  not  make  us  take 
par  t in  traducing  the  Germans,  or  shrink  from  facing  a little 
misapprehension  in  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  their  cause, 
as  they  have  faced  the  shot  for  the  independence  of  all  nations. 
Let  the  Jews  give  up  their  exclusiveness,  cease  to  regard  their 
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fellow-citizens  as  Gentiles,  intermarry  with  them,  and  blend,  as 
other  immigrants  do  with  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
settled  ; there  will  then  be  an  end  of  the  conflict  of  race,  bnt 
otherwise  there  will  not.  The  often  repeated  tale  of  Jewish 
wrongs  is  partly  a tale  of  Jewish  wrong-doing ; perhaps  it  is 
still  more  a tale  of  disastrous  accident.  This,  when  history  is 
fairly  examined,  the  world  will  see. 

In  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Germans  or  any  one  else  against 
a money  power,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  we  are  at  all 
events  not  striking  the  weak.  No  recognition  of  the  influence 
of  wealth  could  be  more  signal  than  the  homage  which  English 
society,  with  the  heir  to  the  Throne  at  its  head,  pays  to  the 
millions  of  the  Rothschilds.  The  fortune  of  a chief  of  industry 
like  Mr.  Brassey  is  made  up  of  small  percentages  on  enter- 
prises which  employ  tens  of  thousands  and  add  vastly  to  the 
wealth  of  mankind.  But  the  fortune  which,  as  an  English 
journal  says,  has  placed  the  Rothschilds  in  a rank  little  below 
that  of  kings,  denotes  no  such  benefit  conferred  upon  the  world. 
The  most  famous  stroke  of  the  House  was  of  a kind  which  the 
morality  of  the  future  may  possibly  condemn.  At  all  events,  he 
who  uses  his  exclusive  intelligence  of  an  event  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  up  the  property  of  other  people  at  half  its  value, 
no  more  adds  to  the  general  wealth  of  mankind  by  his  suc- 
cess, than,  he  who  wins  money  at  the  gaming-table.  The  family 
history  of  the  Rothschilds,  given  to  the  world  in  connection 
with  the  wedding,  indicates  that  even  in  marrying  their  object 
has  been  to  keep  their  wealth  together.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  are  any  great  acts  of  munificence  connected  with  their 
name.  Their  title  to  reverence  is  money  and  money  alone. 
Those  who  repudiate,  as  we  do,  all  asceticism  may  still  hold 
that  Mammon  worship  is  not  the  goal. 


— Our  journals  still  glow  with  the  controversy  set  on  foot 
by  the  Anglican  Conference  as  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  One  or  two  of  the  High  Church  disputants 
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have  come  boldly  to  the  front  and  stated  their  case  with  laud- 
able frankness.  The  Eucharistic  miracle  they  say  is  essential 
to  spiritual  life,  and  that  miracle  can  be  performed  only  by 
priests  who  have  been  ordained  by  bishops.  In  that  case 
bishops,  and  the  priests  ordained  by  them,  are  of  course  not 
only  the  depositories  of  supernatural  power  but  masters  of  the 
world,  since  by  refusing  to  perform  the  miracle  they  can  cut 
us  off  from  salvation.  Whether  the  conversion  takes  the  form 
of  actual  Transubstantiation  or  some  subtler  and  less  conceivable 
form,  such  as  that  denoted  by  Real  Presence,  signifies  nothing. 
The  miracle  is  still  a miracle ; without  it  we  cannot  be  saved, 
.and  it  can  be  performed  only  by  a rightly  ordained  priest. 
But  the  Church  contains  besides  the  High  Churchmen,  the 
Evangelicals,  who  probably  have  a large  majority  among  the 
laity,  and  deny  the  miracle  altogether.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a question  about  which,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  paltering. 
To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  supernatural  powers  where 
they  do  not  exist  and  take  part  in  the  performance  of  a false 
miracle  is  surely  as  great  a breach  of  loyalty  to  truth  as  it 
is  possible  to  commit,  especially  when  the  delusion  is  made  the 
basis  of  claims,  the  tremendous  character  of  which  is  attested 
by  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Anglican  Communion  Service,  the  two  opposite  views  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  are  combined,  as  was  the  way  of  the  Elizabethan 
statesmen,  who  were  thorough  politicians  and  only  wished  to 
make  their  State  Church  comprehensive  ; but  to  combine  two 
opposite  views  is  not  to  harmonize  them  or  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  same  mind  to  entertain  them  both.  Disruption  was 
sure  to  come : it  came  with  a vengeance  in  Charles’s  reign. 
After  a period  of  torpor  it  has  now  returned,  and  matters  must 
reach  a point  at  which  the  Evangelicals  and  the  body  of  the 
laity  will  have  to  choose  between  the  positive  admission  and  the 
final  repudiation  of  the  Sacerdotal  claim.  We  do  not  see  that 
any  one  of  the  High  Church  disputants  tries  to  explain  away 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  and  his  party  are  placed  as  believers 
in  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  refusing  to  hear  the  voice  of 
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the  immense  majority  of  bishops.  Of  course  the  High  Church- 
men do  not  deny  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
whose  ordinations  they  accept,  and  who  declare  that,  in  the 
Anglican  Church  or  anywhere  out  of  the  pale  of  Rome,  there  is 
no  salvation.  If  they  appeal  to  a General  Council  of  the 
Church,  they  will  have  to  determine  how  the  Council  is  to  be 
assembled.  In  former  days  a Council  might  be  called  by  an 
Orthodox  Emperor.  But  in  the  present  day  who  is  to  call  one 
but  the  Pope  ? An  infallibility  which  has  no  available  organ 
is  a clock  with  perfect  works,  but  without  face  or  hands. 


— The  battle  of  Clerical  Tests,  also,  still  rages,  its  eddies 
circling  round  the  undaunted  figure  of  Principal  Grant.  What 
is  the  rationale  of  Tests  ? We  know  what  it  was  in  former  days. 
A Church  Council  such  as  that  of  Nice,  a Clerical  Convention 
such  as  that  of  Westminster,  or  even  a lay  power  not  embar- 
rassed with  humility  such  as  their  Majesties  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  deemed  itself  invested  by  Heaven  with 
plenary  authority  to  settle  the  religious  opinions  of  men,  and 
it  settled  them  by  a creed,  confession  or  Code  of  Articles  ac- 
cordingly. Till  lately  boys  of  sixteen  at  the  English  univer- 
sities were  required  to  declare  their  hearty  assent  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  embodying  the  multifarious  results  of  fifteen 
centuries  of  theological  discussion.  There  was  no  pretence  of 
consulting  the  individual  conscience  : infallibility  was  avowedly 
or  practically  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  imponent  of  the  test, 
and  dissent  was  treated  as  heresy,  not  to  be  met  with  arguments 
but  to  be  put  down  with  penalties.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
this  view  of  the  matter  still  prevails.  Nobody  imagines  or 
affects  to  imagine  that  a young  peasant  caught  in  an  Irish  bog 
and  trained  under  lock  and  key  for  the  priesthood  at  Maynooth 
has  arrived  by  discourse  of  reason  at  the  conclusions  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  He  would  tell  you  himself  that  he  believed  his  creed, 
not  because  he  had  personally  assured  himself  of  its  truth  but 
because  it  was  taught  him  by  his  Church,  and  if  any  light  from 
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a different  theological  quarter  were  unhappily  to  dawn  upon  his. 
mind  he  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  temptation.  But  for 
Protestants,  authority  having  lost  its  hold  and  penalties  being 
unavailable,  a new  rationale  must  be  found.  To  this  task  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  addresses  itself : “ A creed,”  it  says,  “ of 
any  kind  is  not  a thing  for  truth-seekers  but  for  those  who  say 
they  have  been  so  far  truth -finders.”  That  no  doubt  is  the 
only  theory  consistent  at  once  with  morality  and  private  judg- 
ment. Yet  can  it  be  really  supposed  that  an  English  or  Scotch 
student  by  the  time  he  is  of  age  to  be  ordained  has  himself  found 
all  the  truth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Westminster 
Confession  ? Surely  not.  Besides  it  has  further  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  process  of  thought  which  has  brought  him  ex- 
actly at  the  same  moment  with  other  students  of  the  same 
standing  to  the  precise  line  of  the  creed,  will  there  spon- 
taneously end,  and  that  the  set  of  convictions  which  he  has. 
found  will  be  not  only  conscientious  but  final,  which  in  this 
world  of  doubt  and  controversy  is  assuming  a good  deal.  To 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  free  enquiry  after  ordination,  as 
well  as  before  it,  is  a sin  ; but  to  the  Protestant  it  is  at  all  times 
and  throughout  life  a duty ; such  at  least  is  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  duty  surely  is  not  cancelled  in  the  case 
of  one  who  not  only  professes  to  be  a truth-seeker  himself  but 
to  show  others  the  way  to  truth.  The  Canada  Presbyterian 
proceeds  to  describe  a creed  as  “ the  means  of  establishing 
mutual  confidence  among  individuals  and  of  rendering  co-oper- 
ation in  a common  cause  both  possible  and  productive  of  good 
results.”  This  is  a different  idea  from  truth-seeking  or  truth- 
finding ; and  we  get  still  further  away  from  those  notions  when 
we  introduce  that  of  a “ copartnership  ” or  “ contract  ” by  which 
the  clergyman  is  bound.  The  more  honest  a man  is  the  less 
difficulty  he  will  have  in  being  faithful  to  a contract  even 
though  he  may  have  ceased  to  think  it  advantageous  to  him, 
but  the  more  difficulty  he  will  have  in  continuing  to  profess  a 
creed  when  he  has  ceased  to  find  it  true.  “ His  course  is  clear,” 
says  the  Canada  Presbyterian , “ let  him  dissolve  partnership 
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and  take  himself  out  of  the  Church.”  But  the  analogy  is  not 
exact  between  dissolving  a commercial  partnership  and  leaving 
a church  ; secession  from  the  church  may  be  bad  not  only  for  the 
man  but  for  the  church,  and  the  worse  for  the  church  the  more 
conscientious  the  man  is.  No  doubt  the  situation  is  practically 
very  delicate  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much  forbearance. 
Nobody  would  desire  anything  violent  or  abrupt.  It  is  not 
. necessary  to  throw  the  creeds  out  of  the  window,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  recognise  the  change  which,  since  they  were  im- 
posed, has  come  both  over  the  intellectual  perceptions  and  over 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  world.  Let  them  remain  and  ex- 
ercise their  natural  influence  as  carefully  prepared  and  vener- 
able bodies  of  doctrine  in  shaping  and  uniting  belief,  which  will 
be  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  But  the  one  strong 
bond,  unless  religion  is  a dream,  is  practical  Christianity,  as  all 
the  Churches  are  beginning  to  feel.  As  to  doctrine,  the  time 
will  soon  come,  so  far  as  Protestantism  is  concerned,  for  a new 
ordination  test  binding  the  minister  at  all  times  to  teach  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  The  Roman  Catholic  principle  of 
submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority  is  thorough-going,  and 
to  cope  with  it  to  advantage  the  Protestant  principle  must  be 
thorough-going  too. 


— Sympathy  has  been  expressed  by  the  Liberals  for  the 
rebellious  Ritualists  in  England  as  people  who  are  the  victims 
of  legal  persecution  for  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way. 
That  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  his  compeers  deserve  sympathy  as 
good  men  doing  what  their  conscience  bids  them,  nobody  will 
deny.  But  if  all  they  wanted  was  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way  without  beinglet  or  hindered  by  Lord  Penzance,  or  any 
other  secular  power,  they  would  only  have  to  leave  the  Es- 
tablishment. What  they  want,  and  have  wanted  all  along,  is 
not  merely  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  but  to  Romanize 
the  National  Church.  They  began  the  prosecutions ; by  them 
first  Mr.  Gorham  and  afterwards  Bishop  Colenso  was  charged 
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with  heresy  before  those  Church  Courts,  the  competence  of 
which  to  try  any  spiritual  question  they  now  deny.  By  them 
a desperate  effort  was  made  to  prevent  Dr.  Hampden  from 
being  consecrated  a Bishop,  because  his  opinion,  or  his  way  of 
expressing  his  opinion,  on  certain  points  of  dogma  did  not 
coincide  with  theirs.  By  them  the  Professor  of  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford was  for  some  time  prevented,  on  the  same  ground  of  theo- 
logical heresy,  from  receiving  an  increase  of  salary  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him.  If  they  could  get  the  upper  hand,  any 
other  party  in  the  Establishment  which  wanted  to  worship  God 
in  its  own  way  would  have,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  a short 
shrift.  To  lay  liberties  and  lay  participation  in  Church  gov- 
ernment they  are  utterly  opposed ; and  much  as  they  talk  of 
restoring  the  powers  of  Convocation,  they  would  not  accept  any 
plan  for  restoring  its  powers  which  involved  the  admission  of 
lay  delegates.  It  may  seem  hard  that  Mr.  Mackonochie  should 
not  be  allowed  to  perform  Mass  if  he  pleases.  But  it  is  at  least 
equally  hard  that  the  Protestant  tithe-payers  of  a parish  should 
be  compelled  to  let  a Ritualist  clergyman,  at  his  personal  will 
and  pleasure,  turn  their  service  into  a Mass.  If  the  existing 
Church  Courts  are  incompetent  by  means  of  their  being  insti- 
tuted by  the  State  to  try  spiritual  causes,  there  are  no  Courts 
nor  is  there  any  Church  law  at  all.  The  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  State,  and  the  Ritualist  clergymen  have  received  their 
Orders  from  the  bishops.  With  men  who  seek  to  separate  the 
Church  from  the  State,  that  each  may  do  its  proper  work  under 
its  own  laws,  and  who  renounce  State  patronage  as  well  as 
repudiate  State  control,  we  shall  all  sympathize  heartily  ; but 
how  many  of  the  Ritualists  are  so  minded  ? 


— Those  who  fancy  that  nothing  but  malice  will  lead  any- 
body to  predict  disquietude  from  a revision  of  the  Bible  must, 
by  this  time,  be  aware  that,  at  all  events,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
malice  abroad.  For  ourselves,  we  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
mood  of  mischievous  exultation  that  we  are  strongly  inclined 
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to  wish  that  the  revision  had  never  been  undertaken,  or  con- 
fined to  marking  those  passages  which  are  unquestionable  in- 
terpolations. A company  of  ecclesiastics  is  incompetent  to  do 
the  critical  work  thoroughly,because,  however  learned  and  able, 
it  is  not  free.  Probably  we  shall  find  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews 
again  confidently  ascribed,  in  the  teeth  of  all  critical  evidence 
and  authority,  to  St.  Paul.  There  will  be  a good  deal  of  dis- 
turbance, and  all  our  existing  Bibles,  including  our  Family 
Bibles,  will  have  to  be  discarded  for  the  sake  of  a very  doubt- 
ful gain.  One  alteration  we  are  led  to  expect,  which  we  know 
a certain  class  of  minds  will  welcome,  but  which  to  others  will 
be  as  unwelcome  as  possible.  The  petition  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
“ Deliver  us  from  evil,”  is  to  be  turned,  we  are  told,  into  “ De- 
liver us  from  the  Evil  one.”  No  one  can  say  that  the  altera- 
tion is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Greek  language,  and  it  is 
peremptorily  rejected  by  Dean  Alford  on  exegetical  grounds 
which  seem  to  us  sufficient.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  the  one 
thing  which  has  hitherto  remained  unscathed  by  the  critical 
storm,  because  it  does  not  come  into  collision  with  modern 
science  or  philosophy  in  any  way  whatever.  Its  physical  peti- 
tion, “ Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  assumes  nothing  be- 
yond the  existence  of  a sustaining  power  behind  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  no  one  can  deny  without  embracing  the  absurd  hy- 
pothesis that  the  laws  of  nature  enact  themselves.  In  a psyco- 
logical  point  of  view,  the  prayer  as  hitherto  understood  and 
translated  simply  affirms  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  It  can  be 
breathed  by  the  man  of  science  or  the  sage,  if  he  believes  in 
communion  with  the  Author  of  his  being  at  all,  as  well  as  lisped 
by  the  child  at  its  mother’s  knee.  But  now  there  will  be  im- 
ported into  it  the  idea  of  a personal  Power  of  Evil,  with  a train 
of  demonological  and  Manichean  associations,  from  which  minds 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  divines  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
will  recoil.  It  is  an  ill-service  rendered  to  the  English-speaking 
part  of  Christendom.* 

* We  seem  to  have  unwittingly  offended  some  of  our  theological  friends  by  giving 
as  an  instance  of  a familiar  text,  which  would  he  missed  in  the  new  version,  that 
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— Suicide  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  said  to  prevail  specially  among  the  Germans.  If 
this  is  true,  the  tendency  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  spread 
of  Pessimistic  opinions,  though  a less  intellectual  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  sufferings  and  the  home-sickness  of  the  emi- 
grant. Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  has  raised 
a debate  about  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  suicide,  which, 
like  all  other  ethical  questions,  is  brought  up  by  the  Agnostic 
revolution  for  examination  in  a new  light.  Hume  wrote  an 
essay  in  defence  of  the  practice ; but  he  did  not  venture  to  pub- 
lish it  in  his  lifetime.  In  moral  scepticism  he  was  before  his 
day ; now  his  age  has  come.  If,  he  argues,  suicide  is  an  of- 
fence, it  must  be  an  offence  against  God,  your  neighbour  or 
yourself.  It  cannot  be  an  offence  against  God,  because  God 
governs  through  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  death  of  a man 
is  as  much  a consequence  of  the  operation  of  those  laws  as  any 
other  physical  event.  It  cannot  be  an  offence  against  your 
neighbour,  who  is  not  injured  by  your  departure  from  the  world 
any  more  than  he  would  be  by  your  retirement  from  active  life, 
and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  beneficial  to  him,  for  instance, 
when  a man  cognizant  of  a conspiracy  to  overturn  a noxious 
tyranny  destroys  himself  to  escape  torture  which  he  knows 
would  wring  from  him  a revelation.  It  cannot  be  an  offence 
against  yourself,  because  every  one  shrinks  from  death,  and  is 
sure  not  to  throw  away  his  life  till  it  has  become  worthless. 
The  argument  on  the  first  head  is  evidently  half  ironical,  and 
presents,  beneath  a thin  veil  of  verbal  Deism,  Hume’s  belief, 


of  Job,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  &c.”  We  thought  that  we  were 
merely  recording  the  general  judgment  of  scholars.  Our  critics  say  that  the  trans- 
lation is  right  as  it  stands,  if  you  only  substitute  “Avenger  ” or  “ Vindicator  ” in- 
stead of  “Redeemer.”  But  this  makes  all  the  difference.  Neither  “Avenger” 
nor  “ Vindicator  ” has  the  theological  sense  which  “ Redeemer  ” has  acquired. 
The  Hebrew  term  has  no  equivalent  in  English,  nor  can  it  be  rendered  by  any 
single  English  word.  It  denotes  the  kinsman  to  whom,  under  the  Hebrew  law,  be- 
longed the  privilege  and  duty  of  avenging  blood  and  redeeming  the  ancestral  estate. 
Besides,  surely,  it  is  admitted  that  the  rest  of  the  passage  has  been  translated  under 
the  influence  of  the  preconceived  idea  that  it  spoke  of  the  Resurrection,  as  the  Ang- 
lican Burial  Service  assumes. 
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that  natural  law  was  the  only  thing  of  which  we  could  be 
cognizant,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
Moral  Ruler.  That  on  the  second  head  betrays  the  sentiment 
of  a solitary  man  who  thought  of  the  effect  of  actions  on  so- 
ciety at  large,  not  of  the  effect  on  wife  and  child.  Assuming 
that  the  philosophy  of  Hume,  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Agnostics,  is  true,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  “ The  Everlasting  has  fixed  his  canon  against  self- 
slaughter,”  it  seems  difficult  to  devise  an  argument  which  shall 
be  morally  conclusive  against  suicide.  To  talk  of  “self-mur- 
der” is  absurd,  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  self-theft  or  self- 
forgery. Positivists  try  to  frame  a moral  argument  by  main- 
taining that  society  has  a right  to  react  upon  the  individual, 
and  that  the  individual  wrongs  humanity  by  withdrawing  him- 
self from  this  reaction.  But  when  a man  has  fallen  into  his 
eternal  sleep,  what  need  has  he  to  care  for  the  general  rights 
of  society,  or  for  the  jargon  of  sociologists  ? The  question 
seems  to  be  reduced  to  one  of  mere  expediency  ; and  without 
running  into  the  bilious  extravagances  of  Schopenhauer,  we  are 
constrained  to  admit,  that,  in  a world  so  full  of  failure,  disease, 
want,  cruelty,  misery,  shame,  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  many 
who  would  have  to  answer  in  the  negative  the  question  whether 
this  life  is  worth  living,  and  to  whom,  if  the  sleep  which  brings 
an  hour’s  forgetfulness  is  a blessing,  the  long  sleep  would  be  a 
greater  blessing  still.  Over  the  coarser  kind  of  misery  the 
love  of  life  seems  generally  to  prevail,  but  it  does  not  prevail 
over  the  misery  of  Hamlet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have 
reason,  even  the  slightest  reason,  for  believing  in  a God  and  a 
Hereafter,  it  is  the  clear  dictate  of  wisdom,  apart  from  anj^ 
superstition,  to  run  with  resignation  the  full  career  of  duty  in 
the  hope  that  if  we  do,  it  will  be  well  for  us  in  the  sum  of 
things.  What  is  success,  what  is  failure ; what  is  mere  suffering, 
what  is  probation  ; who  can  say  till  the  veil  is  raised  ? ' The 
question  is  one  of  those  which  show  that  mere  Agnosticism  is 
practically  impossible  as  a permanent  frame  of  mind,  and  that 
even  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  wisely  of  the  present  life,  we 
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are  compelled  to  form  an  opinion  on  subjects  which  the  Agnos- 
tic bids  us  regard  as  placed  entirely  and  for  ever  beyond 
our  ken. 

The  lawfulness  of  suicide  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  is 
a different  problem  from  the  lawfulness  of  Euthanasia,  as  in  a 
recent  discussion  it  was  elegantly  termed.  Have  we  a right 
to  make  death  painless  ? When  medical  science  despairs, 
when  death  is  certain  and  near,  when  moral  life  has  come  to 
an  end,  and  nothing  but  physical  suffering  is  left,  is  a man 
bound  to  remain  stretched  upon  the  rack  of  torture,  and  are 
his  friends  bound  to  witness  his  agonies,  or  does  morality 
sanction  the  use  of  an  anodyne  potent  enough  to  close  the 
scene  ? If  Heaven  has  sent  the  pain,  Heaven  also,  it  may  be 
said,  has  sent  the  means  of  escape  from  pain.  The  question  is 
one  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  the  advocates  of  Euthanasia  have 
to  face  not  only  prejudices,  but  real  dangers  of  more  than  one 
kind.  We  are  hardly  in  a position  even  to  discuss  it  now ; but 
some  day,  beyond  doubt,  it  will  assume  a practical  form. 


— Had  Carlyle  lived  another  century  he  would  have  had 
nothing  new  to  say.  He  had  long  been,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
“ a shut-up  man,”  who  had  ceased  to  take  in  or  give  out  any 
new  truth.  As  an  historical  painter,  he  may  almost  be  cal- 
led peerless.  Where  shall  we  find  rivals  to  such  a series  of 
scenes  as  his  “ French  Revolution  ? ” As  a humorist,  also,  the 
writer  of  “ Sartor  Resartus  ” is  great,  great  in  himself,  what- 
ever may  be  his  debt  to  the  Germans.  The  introduction  of 
humour  into  history  is,  perhaps,  the  most  original  stroke  of  his 
genius,  and  makes  his  appearance  a literary  epoch.  His  style 
is  his  own  and  a part  of  his  humour ; in  his  imitators  it  is  de- 
testable. His  philosophy,  we  venture  to  think,  is  naught,  or 
worse  than  naught.  It  would  have  put  the  world  on  a totally 
wrong  track.  The  greatest  of  men  is  not  a god  nor  anything 
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like  a god;  and,  therefore,  to  worship  the  greatest  of  men 
or  to  put  blind  trust  in  him  is  folly  and  degradation.  But 
when  greatness  is  identified  with  force,  Hero  worship  becomes 
a superstition  as  gross  as  the  adoration  of  any  hundred-handed 
idol.  The  idea  is  an  anachronism ; in  early  times  the  chief  is 
everything ; as  civilization  advances  the  people  rise  to  his  level 
and  his  importance  grows  less.  A passage  in  “ Frederick  ” 
shows  that  Carlyle  had  never  got  rid  of  his  Scotch  Calvinism, 
and  that  at  the  root  of  his  historical  philosophy  lay  Predesti- 
nation. The  most  unpractical  of  teachers,  not  even  caring  to 
be  practical,  he  never  asked  himself  how  the  hero,  in  following 
whom  lay  the  world’s  sole  hope  of  salvation,  was  to  be  found. 
The  names  of  Cromwell,  Frederick,  Napoleon  issued  from  the 
urn  of  war  or  political  convulsion,  which  would  be  rather  costly 
modes  of  election.  A vague  sympathy  with  violence  Carlyle 
succeeded  in  creating,  and,  unhappily,  it  sometimes  took  prac- 
tical forms.  It  must  be  said  for  him  that  while  he  perverts  his- 
tory by  partiality  for  the  hero  and  by  flagrant  injustice  (or  as 
he  styles  it  “justice  of  the  gods  ”)  towards  all  who,  get  in  the 
hero’s  way,  he  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  falsifies  facts.  But 
his  imitators,  the  avenging  Furies  of  eccentric  genius,  do  fal- 
sify facts  and  turn  history  into  a vast  lie  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  some  hero  like  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  disparage- 
ment of  his  victims.  The  moral  of  “ Past  and  Present”  is  just 
as  untrue  as  that  of  “ Hero  Worship  the  world  with  which 
Abbot  Samson  battled  was,  on  Carlyle’s  own  showing,  not  better, 
but  worse  than  ours.  Here,  again,  Carlyle  himself  keeps  some 
measure  with  common  sense,  but  he  is  followed  by  howling 
dervishes  who  denounce  their  generation,  though  it  keeps  them 
pretty  comfortably,  as  a mere  mass  of  roguery,  and,  being  them- 
selves the  softest  of  sentimentalists,  affect  to  pine  for  the  return 
of  a heroic  age  in  which  they  would  have  been  the  most  abject 
and  the  most  constantly  kicked  of  slaves.  How  much  insight 
the  sage  derived  from  his  philosophy  was  seen  when  he  pro- 
nounced on  the  greatest  practical  question  of  his  day,  the 
struggle  between  Slavery  and  Freedom  in  the  United  States,  a 
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judgment  most  oracular  in  its  form,  most  untrue  in  its  version 
of  the  facts,  and  immediately  falsified  by  the  event.  His  chief 
disciple,  in  hke  manner,  pronounces  that  the  Irish  question  can 
be  solved  only  by  despotism,  while  statesmenship  is  successfully 
solving  it  in  a milder  way.  To  democratic  optimism  he  ad- 
ministered some  wholesome  rebukes ; but  their  extravagance 
deprives  them  of  serious  value  ; everybody  knows  that  the 
“ thirty  millions,”  though  very  fallible,  are  no  more  “fools” 
than  he  is  ; and  while  he  rails  at  the  ballot-box,  he  proposes 
nothing  in  its  room.  Rosewater  philanthropy  again  might  have 
benefited  by  his  preachings,  if  he  had  not  ruined  them  by  trucu- 
lent sophistry  and  sometimes  by  downright  brutality.  His  cyni- 
cism became  at  last  as  bitter,  as  undiscriminating,  and  as  barren 
as  the  east  wind.  His  sympathy  with  religious  enthusiam  seems 
to  indicate  that  his  philosophy  had  a religious  basis  of  some 
kind,  but  he  never  gave  it  or  tried  to  give  it  a distinct  form. 
No  thinker  of  genius  who  ever  lived  was  so  satisfied  to  put  up 
with  haze.  His  tone  was  always  high  ; he  was  a good  antidote 
to  materialism ; but  his  Titanic  vocabulary  filled  very  weak 
men  with  false  notions  of  their  own  strength,  set  them  wield- 
ing a Thor’s  hammer  of  thundering  talk,  and  generated  the 
very  humbug  which  he  thought  it  his  mission  to  put  down.  He 
sometimes  cants  terribly  against  cant ; his  praises  of  silence  are 
very  voluminous,  and  his  Eternal  Verities  are  about  the 
best  stuffing  for  windbags  in  the  world. 

— Our  free  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  intense  vulgarity 
of  the  view  of  life  presented  in  “ Endymion,”  seems  to  star- 
tle some  Endymionists  in  England.  Journalism  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  at  all  events,  may  speak  without  reserve 
of  matters  on  the  other  side  ; and,  if  the  people  there  choose 
of  their  own  accord  to  reprint  what  we  say,  we  hope  they 
will  find  it  wholesome.  Was  criticism  needless  ? Is  nobody 
to  protest  when  young  men  setting  out  in  public  life  are 
taught  that  they  owe  nothing  to  their  country  or  to  their 
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kind,  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  get  as  much  of  gilded  luxury 
as  they  can,  and  that  so  long  as  they  get  a full  measure,  it 
signifies  nothing  what  course  they  take  ? This  is  the  moral  of 
Endymion,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  never  hints  at  a 
public  motive,  never  suggests  any  law  of  action  but  success,  or 
makes  success  consist  in  anything  but  money,  titles,  the  society 
of  people  of  rank,  georgeous  furniture  and  sumptuous  dinners. 
Again,  is  the  lurid  light  which  this  piece  of  oblique  autobio- 
graphy throws  on  the  history  of  England  and  Europe  during 
the  last  forty  years  to  be  utterly  disregarded  ? England  has 
poured  out  blood  and  money ; she  has  incurred  military  dis- 
grace, mingled  with  dishonour,  in  South  Africa  and  the  East ; 
she  has  had  her  best  Governments  overthrown  by  intrigue,  she 
has  had  her  representation  degraded,  and  her  Parliamentary  in- 
stitutions placed  in  jeopardy  ; Turkey  has  been  plunged  into  a 
hideous  war  with  Russia,  and  the  Eastern  question  has  been 
flung  into  an  imbroglio  which  still  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world  ; Afghans  defending  their  country  have  been  slaughtered, 
and  their  women  and  children  driven  out  to  die  upon  the  hills  ; 
Zulus  also  defending  their  country  have  been  butchered  by 
thousands  ; all  this  not  for  any  of  those  great  objects  which 
make  up  to  nations  for  temporary  loss  and  suffering,  not  even 
to  fulfil  the  vision  of  a grand  and  soaring,  though  perhaps  irre- 
gular, ambition,  but  to  realize  a day-dream  of  Houndsditch.  So 
we  have  called  this  ideal,  as  such  it  was  branded  by  the  keen- 
est observer  of  character  in  our  day,  whose  memory  is  ac- 
cordingly assailed  in  Endymion  with  charges  as  false  as  they 
are  foul.  A distinct  perception  of  the  vulgarity  of  saloon  am- 
bition is  the  best  antidote  to  the  attractions  of  its  prize.  We 
would  recommend  a reperusal  of  “ Codlingsby  ” by  “ Sainte 
Barbe.” 


NOT  PARTY,  BUT  THE  PEOPLE. 
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f ^HE  Session  of  Parliament  which  has  just  closed  will  be 


memorable,  especially  in  the  annals  of  the  North-West, 
as  that  in  which  the  sanction  of  the  national  representatives 
was  given  to  the  Pacific  Railway  Agreement.  When  the  actors 
in  this  transaction  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  opinion  in  the 
future,  upon  one  of  the  parties  will  rest  the  responsibility  of 
having  committed  the  country  to  the  undertaking  by  the  fatal 
treaty  with  British  Columbia ; upon  the  other  party  will  rest 
the  responsibility  of  having  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  under- 
taking, in  deference  to  conventional  opinion,  but  through  its 
principal  organ  for  years  and  till  yesterday  denounced  as  trai- 
tors all  who  tried  to  warn  the  people  against  the  danger.  Upon 
the  Party  System  itself  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  having 
left  the  nation  through  the  whole  course  of  this  momentous 
struggle  without  a single  patriotic  and  fearless  counsellor.  Par- 
tisans of  the  Opposition  will,  no  doubt,  take  exception  to  the 
last  assertion,  and  contend  that  its  leaders  did  patriotically  and 
fearlessly  struggle  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  Agreement. 
Patriotically,  perhaps,  but  not  fearlessly.  Had  they  been  fear- 
less they  wo^ld  have  avowed  that  the  object  of  their  hostility 
was  not  merely  the  Agreement  but  the  enterprise  itself,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  unproductive  portions  of  the  road  were  concerned. 
But  upon  that  subject  deference  to  Imperialist  sentiment  sealed 
their  lips  and  constrained  them  to  confine  themselves  to  attacks 
upon  the  terms  of.  the  Agreement  and  the  composition  of  the  Syn- 
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dicate,  which,  as  the  Agreement  was  the  work  of  able  men  and 
the  Syndicate  was  the  best  that  presented  itself,  were  exagger- 
ated, hollow  and  consequently  weak.  We  understand,  of 
course,  the  exigencies  of  party  tactics,  though  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  statesman  will  prove  the  most  successful  of 
tacticians  who  shall  first  learn  to  act  wfithout  reserve  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  people  want  to  be  governed  by  honesty  and 
truth ; but  you  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  tactical  finesse 
and  those  of  a morally  sound  position  at  the  same  time. 

The  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  the  Coal  Tax. 
A few  months  ago  what  denunciations  of  that  tax  we  had  from 
all  Opposition  speakers  and  writers ! Anybody  suspected  of 
upholding  it,  or  even  of  failing  to  treat  its  authors  as  public 
criminals,  was  held  up  by  the  leading  Reform  organ  as  a flinty- 
hearted  oppressor  of  the  poor.  But  when  the  time  came  for 
giving  effect  to  these  convictions  by  raising  the  issue  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  voting  against  the  re-imposition  of  the 
tax,  the  storm  of  indignation  died  away  and  was  succeeded  by 
ominous  silence.  By  allowing  the  tax  to  be  re-imposed  with- 
out a division,  the  Opposition  has  virtually  sanctioned  it.  It 
will  be  said  that  it  was  futile  to  divide  when  the  Government 
had  a large  and  sure  majority.  But  a minority  which  never 
risks  a division  for  fear  of  a defeat  will  remain  a minority  for 
ever.  The  Ministerial  members  for  Toronto  and  other  western 
cities,  at  all  events,  would  have  voted  with  halters  round  their 
necks  if  they  had  supported  the  tax.  The  duty  of  resisting 
to  the  utmost  unjust  taxation  in  any  case  was  clear.  It 
was  not  the  fear  of  being  beaten  that  caused  the  Opposition 
to  shrink  from  dividing  or  even  from  speaking  above  a mutter 
against  the  Coal  Tax.  It  was  the  fear  of  losing  the  support  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  a prize  which  is  now  within  their  grasp. 
For  this  they  consented  to  dry  up  their  tears  of  pity  and 
harden  their  hearts  to  the  sufferings  of  the  western  poor.  Once 
more  we  recognise  the  strategical  necessity,  but  once  more  we 
say  that  compliance  with  strategical  necessities  is  not  inflexible 
patriotism,  and  that  the  game  of  Party  is  played  pretty  much 
in  the  same  style  on  both  sides. 
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— Next  to  the  Pacific  Railway  Agreement,  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  of  the  session  has  been  the  trial  of  Mr.  Blake  as  a 
leader.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  comparisons  between 
him  and  his  predecessor.  Without  reference  to  the  question  of 
.ability  the  change  was  inevitable.  Under  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
party  had  suffered  a total  and  ruinous  overthrow,  and  his  con- 
tinuance in  command  would  have  damped  the  powder  as  effec- 
tually as  the  continuance  of  Mack  after  Ulm  or  of  Villeneuve 
•after  Trafalgar.  The  sympathy  which  the  Tories  hastened  to 
express  with  him  on  his  shameful  deposition  by  party  ingrat- 
itude did  credit  to  their  hearts  : but  among  the  things  which 
wisdom  allows  you  to  be  taught  by  your  enemy  is  not  the 
-choice  of  your  general.  This,  however,  was  not  all.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Mr.  Blake  represented  different  wings  of  the  party 
•and  different  principles.  Mr.  Mackenzie  represented  Gritism, 
or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  the  Globe  and  its  proprietor.  He 
was  the  instrument  of  a policy  the  aim  of  which  was  to  keep 
the  party  under  a dictatorship,  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  progressive 
Liberalism  which  from  the  would-be  dictator  hadbecome  entirely 
estranged,  and  for  definite  principle  to  substitute  as  a standing 
ground  and  title  to  power  pretensions  to  superior  purity,  which 
unfortunately  could  not  be  sustained.  To  anything  National, 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  organ  were  fiercely  opposed,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  appeal  to  national  ambition  at  the  time  of  Confed- 
eration. Especially  was  he  opposed  to  Commercial  Autonomy, 
which  the  Globe  used  to  denounce  as  severance  from  the  Em- 
pire. It  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  the  connections  of 
the  commercial  man  exercised  in  this  respect  some  influence 
over  his  public  policy.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  taken  to  England, 
led  to  the  altar  of  British  capital,  and  there  bound  by  a vow 
to  be  forever  true  to  the  principle  of  Commercial  Dependency. 
Upon  the  issue  between  Commercial  Autonomy  and  Commer- 
cial Dependency  the  battle  of  September,  1879,  was  really 
fought;  and  whether  Autonomy  played  with  the  black  or  with 
the  white  chess-men  mattered  little  to  those  whose  sole  object  it 
was  that  the  right  should  be  affirmed.  The  Globe  section  was 
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beaten  and  almost  annihilated  on  its  most  fundamental  and 
distinctive  question.  Naturally,  it  and  the  leaders  nominated  by 
it  had  to  stand  aside,  and  allow  the  Liberal  section  to  pass  to> 
the  front.  Though  Mr.  Blake  and  his  followers  were  entangled 
in  the  defeat,  and  he  has  since  used  equivocal  language  in  at- 
tacking the  new  tariff,  he  is  not  the  enemy  of  Nationality  or 
of  Commercial  Autonomy,  but  the  reverse  .In  truth,  he  might,, 
with  some  reason,  have  said  that  the  National  Policy  was  his* 
axe,  and  had  been  stolen  by  the  Conservatives  when  out  of 
power  to  cut  down  the  Mackenzie  Administration. 

Mr.  Blake’s  title  to  his  place,  therefore,  is  necessity ; to  talk 
of  intrigue  is  senseless.  In  judging  of  his  performance  as  leader, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difficulties  under  which  he  has 
laboured.  It  is  a trite  remark  that  lawyers  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  It  would  be  wonderful 
it  they  had.  How  is  a man  whose  mind  is  engrossed  by  legal 
business,  and  who  is  perhaps  exhausted  by  a day  spent  in 
pleading  a cause  in  a law  court,  to  compete  in  the  political 
debate  of  the  evening  with  men  exclusively  devoted  to  politics, 
and  coming  down  fresh  from  their  libraries  or  their  clubs  ? 
Mr.  Blake’s  time  has  been  given  mainly  to  the  profession  at 
the  head  of  which  he  stands.  The  inevitable  consequence  is 
that  when  he  takes  up  the  special  subjects  of  the  other  arena 
a want  of  grasp  sometimes  appears.  It  is  unlucky  that  tariffs* 
and  other  economical  questions  should  have  been  the  first  with 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal.  If  he  can  now  afford  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  politics,  he  will  no  doubt  become  as  complete  a 
master  of  them  as  he  is  of  law.  Moreover,  he  has  some  profes- 
sional habits  to  shake  off.  The  division  of  labour  prevents 
any  labourer  from  being  a perfect  man.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  so  far  Mr.  Blake  has  had  too  much  the  manner  of  a stand- 
ing counsel  against  the  Government,  speaking  from  a brief  put 
before  him,  and  too  little  that  of  a statesman  looking  into  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  shaping  his  own  course.  His  treatment 
of  the  Agreement  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  friendly  judges, 
altogether  too  forensic.  But  in  this  respect  also  he  is  sure  to  im- 
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prove.  For  all  the  arts  of  party  management,  he  has  a first-rate 
tutorin  front  of  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  ends  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  skilful  in  the  choice 
of  means.  He  exercises  forecast  in  the  choice  of  his  line  of 
.action ; he  studies  men,  though  perhaps  too  m uch  on  the  weak 
side ; he  is  enabled  by  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquires 
to  speak  not  to  the  reporters,  but  for  votes : and  he  makes  it 
felt  that  he  will  always  stand  by  his  friends  and  be  loyal  under 
.all  circumstances  to  the  party  cause.  Standing  by  his  friends 
is  in  fact  a habit  which  he  carries  to  excess,  certainly  as  regards 
the  public  interest,  probably  as  regards  his  own;  and  the  legal 
maxim  noscitur  a sociis  applied  to  his  connections  might  bear 
hard  on  him.  Yet  the  reputation  of  being  a true  and  gallant 
comrade  is,  in  a general  way,  as  useful  a point  of  character  as  a 
party  leader  can  possess. 

Everything  portends  that  Mr.  Blake  will  soon  be  tried  not  on- 
ly as  the  leader  of  a party,  but  as  the  head  of  a government.  The 
growing  tendency  of  Administrations  to  die  with  Parliaments 
is  not  likely  to  be  reversed  at  our  next  general  election.  The 
Government  has  been  successful,  by  its  financial  measures,  in 
raising  the  revenue  to  the  level  of  expenditure;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  increasing  the  expenditure  and  adding  to  the  pile  of  debt. 
The  manufacturers  are  pleased  with  the  National  Policy,  and 
-expect  from  it  more  than  it  will  give  them  : but  the  people  in 
general  groan  under  the  enhanced  expense  of  housekeeping, 
which  all  additions  to  taxation,  let  their  author  be  never  so 
great  a conjuror,  must  entail.  Election  promises  and  hopes 
can  never  be  fulfilled ; disappointment  turns  to  resentment, 
and  from  a multitude  of  causes  malcontents  and  enemies  gather 
along  the  path  even  of  the  most  adroit  of  Ministers.  The  mere 
ebb  of  the  tidal  wave  raised  by  the  attraction  of  the  National 
Policy  in  1879,  is  sufficient  to  sweep  back  constituencies  then  won 
by  narrow  majorities  from  the  party  to  which  they  usually  be- 
long. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  a General  Election  were 
now  to  take  place,  many  seats  in  Ontario  and  still  more  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  would  be  lost  by  the  Ministerialists.  But  the 
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party  is  also  threatened  with  internal  collapse  for  want  of  leaders^ 
Sir  J ohn  Macdonald  is  always  reminding  us  of  his  advancing 
years,  and  he  was  a good  deal  absent  from  the  House  during  the 
Session.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  appears  to  have  broken  down 
from  overwork.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  has  warned  us  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure.  Mr.  Langevin,  as  Prime  Minister,  is  cap- 
able but  quite  impossible.  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  though 
an  able  speaker  and  a good  manager,  is  in  the  House  of  the 
political  dead,  and  he  has  not  sufficient  hold  on  the  country.. 
This  about  exhausts  the  list  of  conceivable  Tory  Premiers.. 
Apparently  the  reins,  as  they  drop  from  the  hands  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  must  slide  into  those  of  Mr.  Blake.  Would  there- 
were  ground  for  hoping  that  he  would  receive  them  as  Prime  Min- 
ister not  of  a party  but  of  the  nation,  and  that  what  we  have 
said  as  to  the  necessity  of  certain  arts  of  party  management 
might  thus  become  superfluous  and  void.  There  still  floats 
before  our  eyes  the  image  of  a National  Government  under 
which,  laying  faction  and  its  machinery  aside,  we  might  at- 
tend to  the  replanting  of  our  forests,  to  the  conservation  of  our 
rivers,  to  sanitary  legislation,  to  all  things  which  really  affect 
the  substantial  welfare  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  undertake, 
in  the  light  of  experience,  a calm  and  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  Constitution.  If  this  seems  utterly  visionary,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  once  at  least  there  has  been  a Coalition. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Blake’s  position  is  made  easy.  The  lead- 
ership of  his  party  is  now  really  in  the  leader  and  not  in  a 
dominant  journal.  Facts  which  are  as  public  as  the  Stock 
List  prove  that  the  attempt  to  maintain  a monopoly  of  opinion- 
by  a policy  of  lavish  expenditure  and  denunciatory  violence 
has  finally  broken  down,  and  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the- 
press  of  Ontario  has  been  definitively  restored.  Our  thanks 
once  more  are  due  to  those  by  whose  enterprise  the  deliverance* 
has  been  won.  The  same  facts  cast  a singular  light  on  the 
pretensions  of  the  censorship  beneath  which  this  Province  so- 
long  cowered,  and,  if  the  events  and  characters  of  the  last 
thirty  years  should  come  before  the  judgment  seat  of  history. 
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will  relieve  a multitude  of  reputations  against  which  the  most 
infamous  charges  have  been  placed  on  file. 


— The  Coal  Tax,  as  has  been  before  noted,  is  the  only  item  in 
the  Tariff  which  can  be  designated  as  Protective,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  equivocal  term.  It  is  laid  on  avowedly,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  which  it  does  only  to  a very  incon- 
siderable extent  and  in  a manner  most  oppressive  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  people  of  Ontario  to 
buy  Nova  Scotian  instead  of  American  coal.  But  the  language 
of  the  Finance  Minister  in  the  Budget  debate,  and  notably 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  Beet  Sugar,  if  correctly  re- 
ported, shows  that  he  is  in  danger  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
drawn,  by  a success  which  he  somewhat  misconstrues,  and  by 
the  sweet  applause  of  certain  commercial  sirens,  into  a general 
policy  of  Protection.  He  ought  to  know  that  no  home  interest 
can  be  protected  except  at  the  expense  of  some  other  home  in- 
terest, and  that  the  unprotected  interest  almost  inevitably  suf- 
fers more  than  the  protected  interest  gains.  The  principle  of 
his  Tariff,  so  far  as  the  Tariff  is  good,  is  not  Protection  but  Ad- 
justment. No  sane  man  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  broad  doc- 
trine of  Free  Trade.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in 
the  dearest,  is  the  manifest  dictate  of  common  sense : in  no 
other  way  can  the  various  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  human  la- 
bour be  duly  distributed,  or  the  industry  of  each  section  of 
mankind  directed  to  the  most  profitable  objects.  If  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  one  community,  Free  Trade  would  be 
the  law  of  their  intercourse,  as  it  is  the  law  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  citizens  of  the  same  nation  whom  nobody 
proposes  to  protect  against  each  other.  But  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  at  present  very  far  from  being  one  community  : each 
of  them  wants  money  for  its  separate  establishments ; each  of 
them  raises,  and  is  likely  to  continue  raising,  a large  portion  of 
that  money  by  means  of  import  duties ; and  each  of  them  in 
regulating  the  duties  has  regard,  and  will  always  have  regard. 
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to  its  special  circumstances  and  industries.  England  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  though  it  suits  her  to  lay  her  import  duties 
on  tea  and  tobacco  rather  than  on  other  things.  Canada  has 
asserted  her  commercial  autonomy  and  exercised  the  common 
power  of  adjusting  her  tariff  to  the  interests  of  her  native  in- 
dustries. So  far  she  and  her  Finance  Minister  are  on  safe 
ground  ; but  if  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  is  going  to  be  seduced  into 
laying  on  taxes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  the  • 
sake  of  protecting  special  interests,  the  case  will  be  entirely 
changed. 


■ — For  one  thing,  at  all  events,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  new 
leader.  He  makes  the  war  one  of  politics  not  of  scandals.  So 
long  as  Liberal  principles  were  tabooed  in  the  Liberal  party  and 
no  political  questions  could  be  mooted,  scandal-hunting  was  the 
only  game  left,  and  scandals  were  hunted  with  a vengeance, 
especially  when  the  overthrow  of  a Conservative  Government 
by  the  Pacific  Pailway  affair  had  roused  boundless  hopes  of 
the  results  to  be  achieved  by  earnest  effort  in  that  direction. 
No  good  citizen  can  have  any  desire  to  stand  between  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  or  any  other  incriminated  Minister,  and  public 
justice.  But  public  justice  let  it  be,  not  place-hunting  under 
that  name,  and  let  the  arraignment  be  as  deliberate,  the  trial 
as  fair,  in  the  case  of  a man  accused  of  betraying  a public  trust 
as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  one  accused  of  a private  theft. 
Attention  has  more  than  once  been  called  in  these  pages  to 
the  absence  in  our  Constitution  of  any  proper  provision  for  the 
trial  of  corruption  and  other  criminal  breaches  of  public  duty. 
A party  House  of  Commons  is  totally  incapable  of  sitting  in 
j udgment  on  such  cases.  Had  a regular  and  impartial  tribuna 
existed,  those  who  accuse  the  Minister  of  Railways  of  corrup- 
tion, instead  of  using  their  charges  as  mere  missiles  of  party 
war,  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Press,  would  be  compelled 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  putting  them  into  a regular  form 
and  proving  in  a Court  of  Justice.  The  present  system  of  irre- 
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sponsible  incrimination  is  not  only  unfair  to  innocence,  but 
by  raising  a cloud  of  indiscriminate  calumny  forms  the  best 
possible  cover  for  real  guilt. 


— In  our  last  number,  speaking  of  the  “ Boom,”  we  observed 
that  a solid  and  permanent  revival  of  commercial  prosperity 
•could  be  produced  only  by  increase  of  substantial  wealth.  This 
remark  we  designated  as  a truism,  though  one  which  amidst 
the  excitement  of  a commercial  revival  it  might  be  useful  to 
bear  in  mind.  But  it  appears  there  are  those  who  take  it  to 
be  not  a truism,  but  a gross  fallacy  and  a putting  of  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  inasmuch  as  “it  is  increase  of  profitable  com- 
merce which  produces  substantial  wealth,  and  not  vice  versa'’ 
Distribution,  according  to  these  economists,  precedes  production, 
and  commerce,  which  is  exchange,  may  be  active  and  profitable 
before  you  have  anything  to  be  exchanged.  When  the  notion  is 
stated  thus  plainly,  its  folly  is  apparent.  But  enveloped  in 
fine  phrases,  such  as  stimulating  commerce,  promoting  enter- 
prise, doing  what  is  good  for  trade,  it  does  possess  the  minds 
of  men,  even  of  very  sensible  men,  to  a wonderful  degree,  and 
pervades  the  speeches  of  Finance  Ministers  who,  because  they 
ean  alter  the  laws  of  trade,  fancy  they  can  create  prosperity, 
when  the  most  they  can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles  to  its  pro- 
gress. It  also  is  apt  to  cause  an  undue  degree  of  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  trader  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  producer.  Canada  has  been  made  substan- 
tially richer  by  two  good  harvests,  with  high  prices  in  Europe, 
and  by  the  revival  of  her  lumber  trade : she  is,  therefore,  able 
to  buy  more  and  to  employ  to  a larger  extent  all  the  various 
.agencies  and  instruments  of  distribution.  If,  by  a failure  of 
her  harvests,  a reduction  of  the  price  of  grain  in  Europe,  or  a 
renewed  depression  of  the  lumber  trade,  she  were  to  suffer 
a loss  of  substantial  wealth,  to  continue  trading  without 
regard  to  that  loss  would  be  merely  to  run  into  debt  and  bring 
on  a financial  crisis.  Once  more  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  claim 
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for  our  position  the  title  of  truism,  and  to  commend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  “ boomers.” 


— An  Amendment  of  the  Scott  Act  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
confining  prohibition  to  the  more  fiery  and  intoxicating  drinks* 
so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  lighter  and  more  wholesome  be- 
verages, has  merely  served  to  make  it  more  manifest  than  ever 
that  the  people  will  not  permit  an  irresponsible  body  to  take 
any  serious  part  in  legislation.  Yet  this  is  the  only  sign  of  ac- 
tivity which  the  Senate  has  given  during  the  Session.  The 
Amendment  in  itself  was  based  on  the  reasonable  principle  of 
discriminating  between  those  beverages  which  are  really  poison 
and  those  which,  unless  taken  in  great  quantities,  are  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  common  whiskey  is  poison,  and  an  Act  to 
prevent  it  from  being  manufactured  would  at  least  be  an  effec- 
tive measure,  and  would  go  straight  to  the  mark.  Legislation 
which  allows  the  poison  to  be  openly  made,  formally  recognises 
the  manufacture,  draws  a revenue  from  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  affects  to  treat  the  retail  trade  as  criminal,  does  not  seem 
worthy  of  much  respect.  That  the  whiskey,  so  long  as  it  is 
made,  will  be  sold,  and  that  the  main  result  of  prohibition  will 
be  the  addition  of  contrabandism  to  intemperance,  is  a fact 
which  no  prohibitionist  seems  much  inclined  to  face.  But  with 
sincere  respect  for  the  movement,  we  say,  their  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  the  requirement  of  an  absolute  majority  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Act,  seems  to  us  a death  blow  to  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  In  Kansas  they  are  interfering  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  because  wine  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments. This,  surely,  is  the  climax. 


— Exhausted,  as  usual,  by  the  grand  faction  fight,  Parliament 
had  little  time  or  energy  for  practical  legislation.  A Bill 
for  the  Conservation  of  the  Forests,  if  any  independent  mem- 
ber had  introduced  it,  would  have  been  impatiently  tossed 
aside.  At  the  fag  end  of  the  session,  too  late  for  discussion,  a 
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number  of  Government  Bills  are  brought  clown  to  a House 
dwindling  in  number,  and  about  as  much  in  a mood  for  busi- 
ness as  people  whose  carriages  are  waiting  for  them  after  a 
ball.  Among  them  was  a Bill  relating  to  the  litigated  boun- 
dary of  Manitoba,  the  question  respecting  which  has  evidently 
passed  out  of  the  domain  of  topography  into  that  of  inter- 
provincial jealousy  and  party.  An  untoward  tendency  of  the 
other  Provinces  to  combine  against  Ontario  is  perceptible 
on  these  occasions.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure  was  one 
of  $10,000  for  a monument  to  Sir  George  Cartier.  By  demur- 
ring to  this,  Mr.  Blake  has  drawn  upon  himself  imputations  of 
bad  taste  and  want  of  generous  feeling.  We  cannot  think  that 
the  imputations  are  deserved,  or  that  Mr.  Blake  did  anything 
but  his  duty.  Let  monuments  be  set  up  to  those  who  have  de- 
served them  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people.  A political 
party  which,  having  a majority  in  Parliament,  uses  public 
money  to  set  up  a monument  to  its  leaders  is  in  fact  paying,  at 
the  national  cost,  a tribute  to  itself.  In  the  case  of  Sir  George 
Cartier,  it  may  be  said,  without  unearthing  recollections  which 
all  sensible  people  wish  to  leave  buried,  that  there  were  special 
reasons  for  adhering  to  the  usual  method  of  voluntary  sub- 
scription. But  perhaps  the  chief  object  was  to  pay  a little 
pecuniary  compliment  to  Quebec. 

— Competitive  examination,  in  place  of  the  present  mode  of 
appointment,  is  recommended  as  the  conclusion  of  an  inquiry, 
evidently  conducted  with  great  care,  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Their  arguments 

o 

are  those  which  have  prevailed  in  England  and  are  urged  by 
the  friends  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United  States,  who 
appeal  to  the  results  of  their  system  in  recent  appointments  to 
the  New  York  Custom  House  as  a proof  of  its  general  ex- 
cellence. On  the  other  hand,  an  experienced  civil  servant, 
and  one,  we  will  warrant,  as  much  opposed  to  jobbery  as  it 
is  possible  for  a man  to  be,  urges  that  it  is  well  to  have. 
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m certain  connection  between  the  service  and  the  holders  of 
political  power ; that  where  such  a connection  exists  the  ser- 
vice will  respond  more  readily  to  public  needs  than  it  would  if 
it  were  a caste  made  up  of  the  special  style  of  men  who  usually 
do  best  in  examinations  ; that  a man  who  owes  his  appointment 
to  a political  friend  will  have  one  point  of  union  with  the  politi- 
cal world,  and,  if  he  is  a man  of  force  and  intelligence,  will  soon 
have  more  ; that  one  of  the  school-teacher  type  who  has  gained 
the  highest  number  of  marks  in  an  examination  will  be  apt,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  puffed  up  by  his  success,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  fancy  that  he  belongs  to  a body  independent  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  State,  and  set  to  rule  the  country  for  the  country’s 
good.  Our  friend  would  be  content  with  a qualifying,  instead 
of  a competitive,  examination,  which  he  thinks  would  be  a suffi- 
cient safeguard  against  improper  appointments.  The  man  who 
had  merely  passed  a qualifying  examination,  he  argues,  stand- 
ing on  a level  with  many  others,  would  not  have  any  such 
temptations  to  conceit,  and  having,  through  the  very  circum- 
stances of  his  appointment,  a certain  insight  into  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country,  would  be  more  in  sympathy  with 
those  institutions  and  with  public  feeling ; he  would  not  be  so 
likely  as  the  other  to  become  a red  tapist.  The  responsibility 
of  patronage  our  friend,  moreover,  maintains  is  good  fora  legis- 
lator, who  may  well  be  proud  of  having  given  a good  man  to 
the  public  service.  We  confess  that  we  incline  ourselves  to  this 
view.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  competitive  exami- 
nation, as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  it  effectually  prevents  the  use 
of  the  patronage  as  a bribery  fund.  In  England  it  has  been  an 
immense  relief  to  the  Ministers,  whose  lives  were  made  a bur- 
den to  them  by  applications  for  small  places.  Its  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  questionable  ; 
it  would  make  employment  in  public  offices  too  much  of  a prize, 
and  for  one  youth  who  succeeded,  it  might  unsettle  twenty, 
and  fill  them  with  a misleading  ambition.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  the  evils  of  party  patronage  have  been  so  great 
as  to  call  for  the  most  drastic  remedy.  But  this  cannot  be  said 
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of  Canada.  With  us  the  most  serious  ground  of  complaint,  per- 
haps, has  been  the  occasional  intrusion  of  outsiders  into  high 
appointments,  which  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  given  to> 
veteran  and  deserving  members  of  the  service  ; and  this  is  a fell 
necessity  of  faction  against  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
guard.  The  Commissioners  have  been  wise  in  not  confining  their 
attention  to  the  mode  of  appointment,  but  considering  the  securi- 
ties for  efficient  performance  of  the  work.  The  vigilant  self- 
interest  which  presides  in  a bank  or  a counting-office  does  not 
preside  in  a public  office,  which  is  proverbially  apt  to  become  a 
paradise  of  loitering  and  gossip.  A conscientious  head  of  a de- 
partment, if  he  has  also  powers  of  command,  will  make  his  sub- 
ordinates conscientious ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  public  gets  less  work  for  its  money  than  a 
private  employer.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the 
rooms  should  be  enlarged,  by  throwing  down  partitions,  so  that 
instead  of  a little  party  of  clerks  in  each  room  there  may  be  a 
large  number,  working  under  the  eye  of  a superintendent 
This  is  a thoroughly  practical  suggestion,  and  reminds  us  of 
Bacon’s  shrewd  remark  about  the  difference  made  by  the  long 
and  the  round  table  in  the  relations  of  those  who  sit  together 
at  the  Council  Board. 


— When  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  rose,  the  members  of  the 
Government  must  have  said  to  each  other  that  it  had  been  a 
very  pleasant  session.  An  Opposition  so  feeble  could  be  no- 
thing but  a screen  for  the  Government,  which  had  ever}7thing 
entirely  its  own  way,  put  a stop  to  discussions  which  it 
disliked,  cut  short  inquiries  where  they  threatened  it  with 
embarrassment,  and  made  perceptible  progress  towards  the 
permanent  possession  of  office  without  practical  control.  We 
by  no  means  say  that  in  some  of  the  instances  the  power  was 
not  well  used.  On  the  question  of  Education,  the  Opposition 
had  good  reasons  for  moving,  and  their  party  interest  in  pres- 
sing inquiry  would  have  coincided  with  the  interest  and,  as 
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we  believe,  the  wishes  of  the  Province ; but  the  leaders  were 
not  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  the  case  was  frittered  away 
in  abortive  attacks  made  by  single  members  without  precon- 
cert, and  not  urged  home.  On  the  dangerous  patronage  of  the 
liquor  trade  given  to  Government  by  the  Crooks  Act,  an  effec- 
tive appeal  might  have  been  made  to  the  constitutional  senti- 
ment of  the  Province,  even  if  the  division  had  been  poor  ; but 
the  subject  was  barely  touched.  We  once  more  invite  political 
observers  to  mark  that  the  result  of  the  party  system,  where 
there  are  no  real  party  divisions,  is  Junto  Government, 
with  the  system  of  interest  and  patronage,  with  the  avoidance 
of  important  public  questions  and  the  “ Rest  and  be  Thankful  ” 
policy,  by  which  Juntos  keep  themselves  in  power.  If  people 
like  J unto  Government,  well  and  good,  they  have  it ; though  we 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  the  very  thing  which  repre- 
sentative institutions  were  intended  to  prevent.  If  they  do 
not  like  it,  the  only  course  is  to  break  the  party  Machines ; let 
the  Assembly  elect  the  executive  officers,  thus  giving  a fair 
chance  to  all  ability  in  its  turn ; and  throw  open  the  repre- 
sentation to  all  who  are  worthy  and  willing  to  serve  the 
Province.  That  numbers  of  the  present  Cabinet  are  very 
worthy  as  well  as  willing  to  serve  the  Province,  we  are  as  far 
as  possible  from  denying:  if  we  object  to  them  it  is  not  per- 
sonally, but  as  a Junto,  and  especially  as  a Junto  supported  by 
a compact  with  the  masters  of  the  Catholic  vote. 


— Among  the  Private  Bills  passed  by  the  Local  Legislature 
is  one  which  seems  to  raise  a grave  question  of  public  prin- 
ciple. It  is  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  incorporating 
the  Toronto  Gravel  Road  and  Concrete  Company.”  We  all 
remember  the  consternation,  caused  some  years  ago  by  the  Good- 
hue  Will  Case,  in  which  the  Legislature  undertook,  at  the  in- 
stance of  interested  parties,  to  alter  the  provisions  of  a private 
will.  The  present  case  looks  like  one  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Company  under  its  charter  possesses,  as  the  preamble  to  the 
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amending  Act  distinctly  admits,  the  right  of  using  a steam 
motor  on  its  tramway.  The  exercise  of  this  right  the  County 
‘Council  of  York  seeks  to  restrain  on  the  ground  of  danger  to 
passengers  on  the  Kingston  Road.  The  parties  are  in  Chancery, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Council,  the  Legislature  steps  in 
.and  cuts  the  knot  by  an  amending  Act  taking  away  the  right 
from  the  Company.  It  must  be  said  that  this  bears  a sinister 
resemblance  to  an  act  of  confiscation.  It  seems  to  involve  the 
•assumption  of  a power  not  less  dangerous  in  its  nature  than 
indefinite  in  its  extent.  There  is  no  necessity  for  impeaching 
the  motives  of  the  Legislature,  which  may  naturally  have  thought 
that  it  did  right  in  withdrawing  a privilege  granted  by  itself 
when  found  to  be  productive  of  unforeseen  inconvenience  to  the 
public.  But  the  establishment  of  the  wrong  principle  might 
in  the  end  take  private  right  and  private  property  out  of  the 
guardianship  of  the  law  to  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  lobby. 
The  Act  altering  the  Goodhue  Will  was  happily  defeated  by 
its  own  ambiguity,  which  enabled  the  Courts  of  Law  to  treat  it 
as  a nullity.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Governor-General  will  be  advised,  before  allowing  the  Act,  to 
have  the  question  fully  argued.  The  truth  is  there  ought  to 
be  no  room  for  argument  at  all.  The  powers  of  the  Local 
Legislature  ought  to  have  been  clearly  defined  and  limited  by 
the  written  constitution.  But  we  have  often  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  authors  of  the  Confederation  Act  were  men 
more  versed  in  party  management  than  in  political  jurispru- 
dence. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  even  that  they  had 
no  very  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  National  and 
Federal  Government.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  been  not 
above  half  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a written  constitu- 
tion that  they  were  framing,  and  that  it  was  necessary  ex- 
plicitly to  define  all  jurisdiction  and  to  limit  all  powers.  They 
fancied  that  they  were  only  applying  to  Canada,  with  certain 
variations,  the  British  Constitution,  which  they  took  to  be  some- 
thing perfectly  definite  and  well-known.  The  British  Constitu- 
tion is  really  nothing  but  a balance  of  power  adjusted  after  a 
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long  political  struggle,  and  is  incapable  of  furnishing  distinct 
rules  for  other  countries,  though  British  experience  may  have 
given  birth  to  invaluable  maxims  for  the  general  conduct  of 
Parliamentary  Government. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Government  intends  to  prose_ 
cute  the  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  Education  Depos- 
itory commenced  by  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  though 
it  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  inquiry  could  have  been 
prosecuted  by  the  Committee  itself.  Not  that  we  wish  to  see 
anything  harsh  done  towards  the  officers  of  the  establishment, 
whose  practices  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  the  cognizance  of  the  Government,  which  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  hear  what  everybody  else  heard.  So  far  as  anything 
of  that  sort  is  concerned,  we  should  be  well  content  to  draw  a 
veil  over  the  past.  What  we  wish  is  that  future  administrators 
of  this  and  every  department  should  have  before  them  distinct 
proof  of  the  results  which  follow,  when  a Government,  espe- 
cially such  a Government  as  ours,  usurps  the  business  of  a. 
trader.  Laxity  and  loss  are  the  invariable  concomitants  of  the 
system.  As  we  write,  there  comes  under  our  notice  a report 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  resulting  in 
the  discovery  that  a quantity  of  gold-leaf,  valued  at  £300,  is 
missing  from  the  storehouse.  It  further  appears  that  no  sur- 
vey of  the  gold-leaf  books  in  store,  had  been  held  for  three  or 
four  years.  The  vigilance  with  regard  to  other  stores  is  pro- 
bably not  greater  than  with  regard  to  the  stores  of  gold-leaf. 
We  have  more  than  once  heard  it  remarked  by  competent 
authorities,  that  the  expenditure  on  the  British  arsenals  and 
dockyards  generally  is  unaccountably  large ; and  that  the 
nation  could  build  more  cheaply  in  private  yards,  if  it  could 
afford  to  run  the  risk  of  being  left,  in  extremity,  without  the 
means  of  building  ships  of  war  in  its  own  hands.  We  cannot 
help  remembering,  by  the  way,  that  the  absolute  perfection  of 
the  Depository  and  the  futility  of  inquiring  into  it  were  as- 
serted as  vehemently  as  the  perfection  of  the  Provincial  system 
of  Education  is  asserted  now. 
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— They  strangely  mistake  us  who  fancy  that  because  we  de- 
mur to  Junto  Government,  we  are  hostile  to  local  institu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  we  set  a value  on  them  beyond,  per- 
haps, that  which  is  set  upon  them  by  our  opponents,  and  anti- 
cipate for  them  an  importance  in  the  future  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  nobody  but  ourselves  does.  The  great  experiment 
in  Elective  Government,  which  has  now  been  going  on  for  a 
•century  on  the  two  continents,  begins  to  yield  definite  results. 
One  of  these  results  is  the  futility  of  Second  Chambers,  which, 
according  to  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  have  either  proved 
cyphers  or  brought  on  collisions  and  deadlocks.  Another  is, 
the  vanity  of  relying  on  Party  as  the  permanent  basis  of  gov- 
ernment. A third  is,  the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  an 
impossibility,  of  the  direct  exercise  by  the  people  of  the  power 
-of  electing  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  A common 
man  knows  his  neighbours,  and  is  able  to  choose  among  them 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  one  best  qualified  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  neighbourhood  : beyond  this  his  personal  power 
of  choice  hardly  extends,  still  less  does  his  power  of  inviting 
the  man  of  his  choice  to  come  forward.  Elect  rightly  he  pro- 
bably might,  if  he  were  let  alone ; but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
nomination,  though  curiously  enough  the  framers  of  constitu- 
tions have  all  overlooked  this  vital  point,  confining  their  atten- 
tion to  the  election.  The  constituent  cannot  nominate ; nor 
can  the  candidate  well  nominate  himself;  the  worthiest,  at  all 
-events,  are  pretty  sure  not  to  do  it.  The  upshot  is  that  the  no- 
mination, and  virtually  the  election,  falls  everywhere  into  the 
hands  of  some  ring,  caucus  or  convention  : the  people  lose  their 
power  of  choice  altogether,  and  their  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
becomes  illusory : at  all  events,  they  are  confined  to  an  option 
between  two  parties.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  only 
possible  mode  of  restoring  any  real  power  of  choice  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  excluding  the  fell  necessity  of  the  caucus,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  graded  elections.  We  do  not  mean  the  election  of 
electors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Presidency,  which,  of 
course  at  once  leads  to  a mandate.  We  mean  the  election  of 
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assemblies  by  assemblies,  from  the  lowest  local  council  up  to  the 
supreme  legislature.  In  every  case  the  suffrage  might  be  really 
exercised,  and  at  each  step  upwards  we  should  come  to  a higher 
grade  of  intelligence  and  a larger  capacity  for  extended  choice.. 
Nobody  can  doubt  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  arises 
chiefly  from  the  mode  of  election.  If  any  system  would*  call 
out  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  community,  this  would. 
We  may  wish  that  the  people  could  exercise  the  highest  fran- 
chise directly  themselves,  nominating  and  electing  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  supreme  legislature:  but  experience  shows 
that  they  cannot,  and  the  privilege,  when  given  them,  is  little 
more  than  a name.  This  view  will  appear  to  some,  perhaps, 
revolutionary,  to  others  reactionary  : we  hold  it  firmly,  how- 
ever, and  believe  that  in  graded  elections  will  some  day  be  found 
the  salvation  of  elective  institutions. 


— Gratitude  is  due  to  the  Agricultural  Commission,  and  the 
Government  by  which  it  was  appointed,  for  the  carefully  pre- 
pared and  well-digested  Report  which  is  now  before  us.  If  the 
inquiry  has  been  expensive,  it  has  probably  covered  its  cost  by 
the  collection  of  information  valuable  to  our  farmers.  On  one 
point  we  should  have  liked  the  Report  to  be  more  explicit.  The 
two  most  serious  questions  for  this  country  at  present,  are  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  On 
the  second  of  these,  we  hoped  the  Agricultural  Commission 
would  reveal  the  truth,  whatever  it  might  be,  and,  if  the  dan- 
ger was  serious,  sound  a sharp  note  of  warning,  at  the  same 
time  inculcating  the  use  of  the  means  necessary  to  restore  fer- 
tility. In  this  we  are  disappointed.  A good  deal  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  evidence  of  individual  witnesses,  and  it  points 
to  a constantly  decreasing  yield  as  the  general  fact,  and  to  the 
total  exhaustion  of  a good  many  farms  ; the  main  cause  being 
improvident  farming,  a secondary  cause  being  the  loss  of  shelter 
for  the  crops  through  clearing.  But  we  have  failed  to  find  any 
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summing  up  of  this  class  of  evidence,  or  any  collective  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  Commission.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  late  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Agricultural  College,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Do- 
minion Grange,  was  explicit  enough  both  as  to  the  fact  and  as 
to  the  danger.  Canadian  farms  are  rapidly  running  down, 
while  those  of  England  are  more  pioductive  than  ever,  after 
being  cropped  for  a thousand  years. 

— We  are  glad  to  find  that  we  were  not  the  first  to  suggest 
the  institution  of  a Central  Constabulary,  and  that  the  project 
had  already  commended  itself  to  minds  practically  qualified 
to  judge.  It  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  while  our  people, 
in  the  main,  thanks  to  the  justice  of  our  polity  and  our  system  of 
public  education,  are  law-loving  in  the  highest  degree,  there  are 
amongus  elements  of  a more  turbulent  kind:  it  must  be  so  in  every 
new  country  receiving  constant  additions  to  its  population  from, 
the  restlessness  and  discontent  of  the  Old  World.  Hence  will 
arise  calls  for  the  occasional  reinforcement  of  local  authority 
beyond  the  measure  of  strength  at  all  necessary  for  the  country 
at  large.  We  are  also  liable  to  party  or  sectional  conflicts,  es- 
pecially between  the  Irish  Catholics  and  the  Orangemen,  the 
repression  of  which  can  be  safely  entrusted  only  to  a perfectly 
neutral  and  thoroughly  disciplined  force.  Other  dangers  loom 
in  the  social  and  industrial  future.  Not  many  years  ago,  some 
of  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  the  United  States  were  the 
scene  of  a murderous  and  devastating  insurrection  of  labour 
which  threatened  at  one  moment  to  spread  through  the  Union 
and  with  which  the  ordinary  police  was  unable  to  cope,  while 
the  militia  in  some  districts  proved  totally  ineffective.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  Socialist  and  Nihilist  demonstrations  which 
are  going  on,  to  know  that  the  source  of  such  disturbances  is 
far  from  being  exhausted ; and  Canada,  with  a population 
identical,  industrially,  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
sponsive to  all  the  vibrations  of  American  sentiment,  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  immunity  behind  a mere  political  line.  There 
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may  well  be  need  of  a force  such  as,  without  in  any  way  threat- 
ening public  liberty,  or  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  shall 
effectually  confine  everybody  who  wants  to  change  the  laws  or 
the  constitution  of  society  to  the  use  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
a free  vote,  putting  pikes  and  dynamite  out  of  the  question. 
We  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  a question  between  the 
maintenance  of  such  a force  and  the  maintenance  of  the  militia, 
while  there  is  money  to  be  lavished  on  the  building  of  rail- 
ways through  Intercolonial  and  Lake  Superior  wilds.  But, 
supposing  that  question  to  arise,  we  should  say  that  the  Central 
Constabulary  is  a necessity, while  the  maintenance  of  the  militia 
on  exactly  the  present  scale  is  not.  We  know  what  is  said  about 
the  social  advantages  of  the  militia ; nor  do  we  wish  to  disturb 
the  impression,  though  on  inquiry  at  the  places  where  the  camps 
are  formed  you  will  find  a difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
In  the  possibility  of  war  nobody  now  believes  ; but  were  war 
to  come,  we  suspect  the  militia,  to  be  a real  defence  of  the 
country,  must  be  far  more  highly  trained  and  better  provided 
with  officers,  and  above  all  with  non-commissioned  officers, 
than  it  is  at  present.  Military  history,  if  its  teachings  may  be 
trusted  by  those  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
these  matters,  seems  to  indicate  that  a soldier  who  does  not 
know  his  trade  is  little  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  same 
condition,  and  that  the  difference  between  a half-trained  militia 
and  a mob,  when  placed  on  a field  of  battle,  is  that  it  takes 
about  three  rounds  to  reduce  the  former  to  the  condition  of  the 
latter.  The  march  of  modern  war  is  swift.  In  England  there 
are  a few  crack  Volunteer  Corps  which  might  perhaps  be 
brought  up  to  a high  enough  point  of  efficiency  to  take  their 
place  in  the  line  before  the  war  was  over.  But  most  of  the 
corps,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  are  Rifle  Clubs,  excellent  in 
that  way,  and  highly  available,  no  doubt,  for  service  behind 
works.  The  social  advantages  of  a Rifle  Club  are  probably  al- 
most as  great  as  those  of  a fortnight  in  camp  once  in  every 
two  years. 
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— The  Montreal  Gazette , alluding  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Nelson 
for  the  Mayoralty,  says  that,  henceforth,  every  man  who  aspires 
to  municipal  honours  ought  to  have  French  Spoken  Here , 
written  over  his  door.  “Not  so  bad!”  cries  Le  Monde,  “ this  is  the 
truth  told  in  jest;  at  least  so  we  hope.”  The  hope  seems  likely 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  prospect  of  its  fulfilment  is  a very  serious 
feature  in  the  political  situation.  French  feeling,  instead  of 
departing,  is  growing  more  intense.  So  long  as  Quebec  was  a 
mere  boulder  of  Old  France,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
France  of  modern  times,  the  dissolution  of  a colonial  nation- 
ality, sluggishly  tenacious,  rather  than  vigorous,  and  fed  by 
no  infusion  of  spirit  from  the  mother  country,  seemed  to  be 
merely  a question  of  time.  It  was  sure  to  come,  and  likely  to 
come  with  a rush,  like  the  dissolution  of  the  Gaelic  nationality 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands;  like  that  of  the  Welsh  nationality, 
which  is  rapidly  going  on  in  Wales.  But  now  the  connection 
with  France,  commercial,  literary  and  social,  has  been  renewed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  to  strengthen  the  bond  will  be  hence- 
forth an  object  of  French  ambition.  Algeria  is  nothing  but  a 
garrison;  Quebec  is  the  only  colony  of  France.  Napoleon  III., 
when  he  was  prowling  from  house  to  house  all  along  the  row, 
laying  his  plans  for  future  burglaries,  made  a little  plant 
against  Quebec,  as  well  as  against  Louisiana  ; but  before  our 
turn  came,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice.  A revived  New 
France  will  be  beyond  our  powers  of  absorption.  Fusion  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  facilitated  by  Legislative  Union,  and 
there  are  some  who  think  that,  if  that  bold  measure  had  been 
ventured  on,  resistance  would  have  been  overcome  ; but  no 
doubt  the  step  would  have  been  bold,  especially  as  Nova  Scotia 
was  in  so  uncertain  a mood.  The  time,  however,  is  now  gone 
by,  and  though  there  may  be  two  Canadian  nationalities,  one 
French,  the  other  English,  there  seems  to  be  less  ground  than 
ever  for  hoping  that  the  two  will  become  one.  The  con- 
quest of  Quebec  will  have  a curious  epilogue.  Imperialists 
must  admit  that  the  fashion  of  Empire,  at  all  events,  has 
changed.  In  former  days,  the  Roman  did  as  he  pleased  with 
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the  conquered  territory : in  these  days  the  conquered  territory 
does  as  it  pleases  with  the  Roman. 


— “ We  seize  this  occasion,”  says  Le  Canadien,  “ to  declare 
anew  that  a complete  change  is  necessary  in  our  provincial 
system  of  government.  Agriculture  and  Colonization  ought  to 
be  placed  above  political  claims  and  intrigues.  Of  the  large 
sums  which  we  expend  now-  towards  these  ends,  half  at  least  is 
thrown  away.  Our  population  needs  instruction  in  agriculture, 
guichance,  prompting,  example.  A good  department  organized 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Council  of  Education,  and  directed  by 
an  able,  practical  and  enthusiastic  man,  would  in  ten  years 
change  the  face  of  Lower  Canada.”  We,  of  course,  heartily  con- 
cur with  Le  Canadien  as  to  the  end ; but  Le  Canadien  will 
find  itself  constrained  to  concur  with  us  in  advocating  the 
adoption  of  the  necessary  means.  So  long  as  in  Provincial 
Government  the  party  system  continues  to  prevail,  the  main- 
tenance of  a party  in  power  will  and  must  be  the  chief  aim  of 
Government,  and  the  object  to  which  its  energies  and  resources 
will  be  primarily  devoted.  To  political  claims  and  intrigues 
will  be  given  the  first  place ; agriculture,  colonization  and  the 
other  real  interests  of  the  people  will  be  matters  of  subordinate 
concern.  This  is  not  merely  an  accidental  abuse,  it  is  the  in- 
herent tendency  of  the  system.  That  the  change  would  be 
difficult,  everything  and  everybody  being  steeped  in  party  feel- 
ings and  traditions  as  they  are,  is  only  too  clear;  but  it  will 
have  to  be  made,  if  the  wish  of  Le  Canadien  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
if  the  highest  objects  of  Government  are  to  be  put  first,  and  to 
get  something  better  than  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  party 
table.  The  Premier  of  Quebec  has  been  shrinking  from  meet- 
ing the  Legislature.  Why  ? Because,  say  competent  observers 
on  the  spot,  there  are  more  hungry  mouths  than  he  has  food 
wherewith  to  fill  them,  his  store  being  further  reduced  by  the 
necessity  under  which  he  has  found  himself  of  having  Liberals 
in  his  Cabinet.  Patronage  is  and,  while  the  system  lasts,  will 
be  the  politics  of  Quebec. 
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— We  never  want  to  be  foremost  in  broaching  a scandal, 
least  of  all  one  affecting  the  judiciary.  But  we  learned  long- 
ago,  from  a source  of  information  which  we  deemed  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  and  which  was  certainly  untainted  by  party,  that 
public  justice  in  the  young  Province  of  Manitoba  was  receiving 
a sinister  inauguration  at  the  hands  of  its  Chief  Minister.  We 
•cannot  agree,  therefore,  with  those  who  confidently  ascribe  to 
malicious  motives  the  petition  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Wood.  His  ability  is,  we  believe,  indisputable;  but  he  had 
certain  other  peculiarities  which  more  than  cancelled  that  title, 
and  his  elevation  was  the  meed  of  a service  rendered  to  party  in 
a struggle  for  place  hardly  more  chivalrous  than  that  rendered 
by  Stanley  on  Bosworth  Field.  Considering  how  much  the 
early  rulers  and  judges  of  a community  have  it  in  their  power 
to  raise  or  lower  the  tone,  both  this  appointment  and  that  of 
another  man  of  indisputable  ability,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Manitoba,  must  be  deemed  unfortunate.  Both,  no  doubt, 
would  be  defended  or  excused  on  the  ground  of  party  necessity. 
We  have  so  often  drawn  the  moral  ourselves  that  we  may  leave 
it,  in  this  case,  to  be  drawn  by  others.  It  seems  the  Chief- Justice 
is  charged,  among  other  things,  with  meddling  in  politics,  than 
which  a judge  can  do  nothing  more  unbecoming  or  more  pesti- 
lent. It  may  be  worth  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  complete  the  severance  of  the  Judiciary  from  the  politi- 
cal arena  by  enacting  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  to  any 
political  office  within  a certain  time  after  having  held  a 
judgeship.  If  this  would  not  eradicate  the  propensity  of  old 
politicians  to  stray  into  their  favourite  field  of  discussion  on 
the  Bench,  it  would,  at  all  events,  remove  from  them  any  direct 
temptation  to  keep  up  party  connections,  in  the  hope  of  being 
called  back  to  political  life.  The  example  of  Chief- Justice 
Chase,  in  the  United  States,  warns  us  that  no  available  safe- 
guard ought  to  be  left  untried. 


— Nova  Scotia  retrogrades  in  the  matter  of  University  Con- 
solidation. A bill  is  introduced  by  the  Government  into  the 
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Legislature  to  abolish  the  University  of  Halifax,  and  grant  sub- 
sidies, against  all  principle,  to  half  a dozen  denominational 
Universities.  Half  a dozen  Universities  for  four  hundred 
thousand  people  means  the  lowest  debasement  of  standard  and 
the  most  wretched  quality  of  instruction.  The  denominations 
which  use  their  political  influence  to  enforce  the  adoption  of 
such  a system  in  their  own  supposed  interest  are  laying  up  for 
themselves  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  The  passion  for- 
multiplying  these  places  is  like  the  passion  for  multiplying; 
monasteries  in  the  Middle  Ages ; and  is  likely  to  produce  an 
analogous  effect  in  taking  men  away  from  the  work  which  they 
had  better  be  doing.  Graduates,  of  a poor  kind,  will  be  bred, 
in  ex-cessive  numbers.  All  the  professions  will  be  overstocked 
and  then  there  will  grow  up  a sort  of  literary  proletariat,  con- 
sisting of  men  drawn  away  from  business  and  taught  to  con- 
sider themselves  above  common  work,  yet  without  means  of 
subsistence,  unhappy  and  often  mischievous.  There  was  a para- 
graph in  one  of  the  American  journals  the  other  day  rejoicing 
over  the  number  of  new  foundations.  Tt  seemed  to  us  that  a 
note  of  warning  would  have  been  more  in  place. 

— The  President’s  Inaugural  will  certainly  bear  comparison, 
with  any  King’s  speech.  In  point  of  literary  form  it  is  excel- 
lent, and  suggests  that  its  author  has  studied  the  classics.  The- 
review  of  the  past,  with  which  it  opens,  is  intended  to  place  the 
supremacy  of  the  Nation  over  the  State  on  the  adamantine 
basis  of  history.  But,  apart  from  this  political  object,  we  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  object  to  a moderate  measure  of  Spread 
Eagle,  executed,  as  President  Garfield  executes  it,  with  good 
taste.  To  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  people  is  mischievous,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  their  hearts.  If  you  want  men  to  re- 
form, you  must  make  them  feel  that  they  have  something 
worth  reforming,  and  that  in  reform  there  is  hope.  Certain 
excellent  critics  are  too  exclusively  critical ; they  would  breed 
indifference  or  despair.  We  can  pardon  those  who  refuse  to* 
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attend  to  the  homily  when  the  preacher  does  not  make  it  felt 
that  he  is  heartily  loyal  to  the  Republic.  On  the  Southern- 
question,  the  language  of  the  President  is  temperate  but  reso- 
lute, and  he  holds  firmly  by  negro  suffrage.  Yet  he  admits  the 
plea  of  danger  from  negro  ignorance.  Illiteracy  is  evidently  to- 
his  mind  the  great  peril  of  the  Republic,  not  only  in  the  South 
but  everywhere.  Perhaps  he  overrates  both  the  gravity  of 
this  particular  disease  and  the  virtue  of  its  special  remedy, 
public  school  instruction.  New  England  morality  was  not  sus- 
tained by  education  alone,  but  by  other  supports,  which  are- 
now  being  weakened  by  the  break-up  of  belief.  Education  it- 
self was  probably  in  no  small  measure  both  created  and  sus- 
tained by  the  sense  of  religious  duty,  which  led  parents  to  take 
care  that  their  children  should  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.  What- 
is  mainly  needed,  we  suspect,  is  something  to  underpin  morality 
till  it  again  rests  on  some  solid  foundation,  either  of  science  or 
of  renovated  religion.  On  the  Currency  question,  the  Presi- 
dent’s position,  in  the  main,  is  sound,  and  we  rely  upon  his  good 
sense,  honesty  and  energy  to  defeat  the  tamperings  of  folly  and 
roguery  with  this  vital  subject.  We  feel  sure  that  he  will 
show  himself  as  firm  and  honourable  as  his  predecessor,  whose 
last  act  was  to  veto  the  attempt  of  a demagogue  to  make  the- 
nation  break  its  faith,  despoil  the  banks,  and  throw  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  into  confusion.  He  will,  however,  have 
to  learn,  for  his  guidance  in  pending  controversies,  that  Gov- 
ernment, though  it  can  by  its  stamp  declare  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  a coin,  cannot  declare  the  “ value  ” of  anything,, 
and  that  to  fix  the  value,  whether  positive  or  relative,  of  gold 
and  silver  by  national  or  international  legislation  is  just  as  im- 
possible as  to  fix  the  value,  positive  or  relative,  of  any  other 
two  commodities  in  the  market.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
also  be  enabled  to  see  that  to  have  a double  standard  is  to  have 
no  standard,  and  that  the  standard  has  not  really  been  double,, 
that  of  the  great  commercial  nations  having  practically 
ruled  the  commercial  world.  Knowing  the  character  of  the- 
man,  we  see  in  his  words  relating  to  the  Civil  Service  the- 
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earnest  of  a vigorous  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the 
Bosses  may  prove  to  have  been  sufficiently  subdued  to  render 
feasible  a substantial  measure  of  reform.  President  Hayes 
probably  did  what  he  could;  in  the  New  York  Custom  House 
he  appears  to  have  done  a good  deal ; but  a doubtful  title  crip- 
ples the  action  of  presidents  as  well  as  that  of  dynasties,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  could  never  emancipate  himself  from  his  thraldom 
to  the  Boss.  No  misgiving  about  his  own  position  will  un- 
nerve President  Garfield  when  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough 
of  Civil  Service  Reform.  Denunciation  of  the  wretched  Mor- 
mons is  a stock  piece  which  could  hardly  have  been  omitted ; 
but  if  half  of  what  we  are  told  is  true,  the  revolt  against  the  bur- 
dens of  maternity  is  breeding  in  the  moral  East  evils  really  more 
-serious,  and  far  more  likely  to  be  lasting,  than  the  coarse  reverie 
of  these  misguided  peasants  in  the  Far  West.  The  President 
will  find  objects  for  his  reforming  energies  more  important 
and  solid,  though  less  ostentatiously  moral,  than  harrying 
U tah. 

Opinions  on  the  new  Cabinet,  of  course,  vary  with  the  party 
or  section  of  the  critic.  To  some  it  is  a group  of  first-rate 
statesmen,  to  others  it  is  “ a litter  of  mice.”  To  the  better  and 
more  independent  portion  of  the  Republican  party  it  appears 
to  give  decided  satisfaction.  One  thing  about  it  is  clear : it  is 
the  President’s  own  choice,  not  a slate  made  for  him  by  Bosses. 
The  cast  is  what  we  may  call  Conservative-Republican.  Mr. 
Windoin.  who  takes  the  place  of  Mr  Sherman,  has  not  hitherto 
borne  a high  reputation  for  financial  soundness ; but  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  sagacity  and  integrity,  which  may  be 
trusted  to  keep  him  right  when  he  is  in  a responsible  position 
and  the  questions  are  plainly  put  before  him.  Mr.  Blaine  is  a 
brilliant  politician  : if  he  shows  as  much  good  sense,  dignity 
and  temper  as  Mr.  Ewart  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs 
he  will  do  well.  The  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment hardly  venture  to  deny  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Common- 
wealth is  in  safe  hands. 
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A less  illustrious  record  than  that  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress few  political  assemblies  have  made.  All  the  promises  of 
•cleansing  the  Augean  stable  have  come  absolutely  to  nothing ; 
vindictive  faction  has  only  added  to  the  pile  of  corruption  and 
abuse.  The  Pension  Arrears  Bill  was  as  profligate  as  any  thing 
ever  done  amidst  the  waste  of  public  money  which  attends  the 
frenzy  of  civil  war.  It  accused  the  patience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  can  suffer  their  earnings  thus  to  be  squandered 
for  the  electioneering  purposes  of  intriguing  knaves.  Attacks 
have  been  perpetually  made  on  the  currency,  the  national 
credit,  the  banks,  the  sound  system  of  finance  which  was  re- 
deeming the  public  debt ; and  if  the  return  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, produced  by  the  boundless  resources  and  buoyant  energies 
of  the  nation,  could  not  be  prevented,  it  has  been  as  far  as  pos- 
sible imperilled  and  retarded.  It  is,  we  presume,  fear  of  the 
centralizing  tendencies  supposed  to  reside  in  the  party  which 
fought  for  the  Union  that  still  keeps  good  citizens  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks.  We  are  told  that  the  Democrats  intend  to 
reorganize  their  party  on  Free  Trade.  They  cannot  do  this 
without  losing  a considerable  section  of  their  supporters  at 
the  North  and  some  even  at  the  South,  where  manufactures 
are  beginning  to  take  root.  The  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  will  bring  with  it  a reduction  of  taxation,  and  every  re- 
duction of  taxation  is  a measure  of  Free  Trade.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that,  of  the  import  duties,  the  American  people  will  be 
persuaded  to  take  off  first  those  levied  on  articles  which  they 
•can  manufacture  at  home. 


— The  prediction  that  the  Parnellites  would  ally  themselves 
with  the  Tories  has  been  fulfilled,  and  a Tory  has  been  elected 
for  Coventry  in  place  of  a Liberal  by  the  help  of  the  Fenian 
vote.  What  Mr.  Parnell  wants,  besides  revenge,  is  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  a Land  Bill,  such  as  would  allay  the  agrarian 
discontent  which  it  is  his  object  to  keep  in  existence  as  the  fuel 
of  political  disaffection.  He  avowed  that  he  would  have  voted 
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against  the  Compensation  Bill  if  he  had  not  felt  sure  that  it 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  began  to 
denounce  the  defects  of  the  coming  measure  before  its  nature 
was  known  even  to  the  members  of  the  Government  themselves. 
The  appeal  to  Imperial  sentiment  against  Home  Buie,  upon 
which  the  late  Ministry  went  to  the  country,  was  preceded  by 
attempts  to  make  terms  with  the  Home  Bulers ; and  any  one 
who  has  watched  carefully  the  proceedings  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  seen  that 
though  he  could  not  help  lending  his  general  support  to  mea- 
sures against  obstruction,  he  was  quietly  angling  for  the  good 
will  of  tke  Obstructionists.  The  alliance,  however,  may  prov& 
costly : for  it  is  evident  that  the  English  people  generally  are 
strongly  roused  both  in  support  of  the  Union,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Parnell  is  invoking  foreign  aid,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  authority  and  character  of  Parliament.  In  one  of 
those  political  novels,  which  are  pamphlets  in  the  form  of  fic- 
tion, Lord  Beaconsfield  has  spoken  of  Parliament  government 
as  a rude  contrivance,  and  he  probably  sees  without  agony  the 
disorganization  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A Tory  nobleman 
the  other  day  was  dilating  on  the  comparative  serenity  and 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which,  he  said,  the  business 
of  the  nation  might  be  entrusted  much  better  than  to  the 
popular  assembly.  Sentiment  of  this  kind  is  in  the  air.  The 
aristocracy  goaded,  perhaps,  by  a sense  of  approaching  doom, 
and  swayed  by  leaders  not  really  Conservative  but  Pseudo- 
Jacobite,  has  of  late  been  playing  a new  and  dangerous  game. 
Formerly  it  was  satisfied  with  obstructing  liberal  legislation  to 
the  utmost  of  its  power,  and  the  nation,  satisfied  that  no  measure 
of  first  rate  importance  could  really  be  delayed  for  more  than 
a few  years,  moodily  bore  with  the  prescriptive  nuisance.  But 
now  instead  of  merely  obstructing,  the  aristocracy  has  taken  to 
active  conspiring  against,  the  nation.  The  Tory  Beform  Bill 
of  1867,  the  object  of  which  was  to  array  the  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  populace  against  the  intelligent  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  was  a conspiracy  in  the  most  decided  sense  of  the 
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term.  A Home  Rule  alliance  will  be  another  move  of  the  same 
kind.  But  it  will  hardly  delude  so  many  Radicals  as,  by  its 
popular  aspect,  did  the  move  of  1867.  If  Mr.  Co  wen  goes  into 
the  lobby  with  the  Tory-Fenian  combination,  he  will  probably 
go  alone.  In  the  sequel,  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme  will  most 
likely  find  that  they  have  precipitated  that  conflict  between  the 
.aristocracy  and  the  nation  to  which  everybody  in  England  is 
now  beginning  to  look  forward  as  an  event  of  the  near  future. 
The  Liberals  have  a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  over 
the  Tories  and  Home  Rulers  united.  This  majority  will  carry 
the  Land  Bill ; but  it  will  not  be  overwhelming,  and  the  Lords 
will  perhaps  be  emboldened,  if  not  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  which 
would  be  desperate  policy,  to  reduce  it  to  a nullity  in  Commit- 
tee. Then  must  come  a battle  between  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords,  with  an  appeal  to  the  country  on  that  issue.  If  the 
Whigs  Hindi,  as  possibly  they  may,  there  will  be  a final  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  Liberals.  The  Lords,  in  that  case, 
may  be  victorious  for  the  moment,  but  their  victory  will  not 
last  long. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  care  has  not  been 
taken  on  the  side  of  the  Government  to  deprive  the  Irish  party 
of  any  excuse  for  going  over  to  the  common  enemy.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  Irish  are  public,  and,  to  large  numbers  of  their  coun- 
trymen, seem  patriotic.  That  on  the  Land  Question  they  have 
a grievance,  is  admitted  by  the  appointment  of  a Commission  of 
Inquiry  and  the  promise  of  legislation : while  their  nationalist 
aspirations,  however  chimerical,  must  at  least  be  understood  by 
every  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind.  A suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  hateful  in  itself  to  all  the  friends  of  free- 
dom ; they  can  be  reconciled  to  it  only  by  the  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror  established  by  the  League 
Right  feeling  and  wisdom,  alike,  required  that  a studious  absten- 
tion from  anything  like  a display  of  passion,  above  all  from 
insult,  should  accompany  the  prompt  adoption  and  firm  execu- 
tion of  the  measures  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  a reign  of 
law.  Of  this  Mr.  Forster  showed  himself  mindful,  and  his  speech. 
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when  he  brought  in  the  Coercion  Bill,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  point  of  tone.  But  his  example  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Home  Secretary,  who,  seeing  public  feeling  strong- 
ly roused  against  the  Irish,  has  exultingly  given  the  reins  to 
his  platform  genius,  and  poured  upon  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  asso- 
ciates a torrent  of  gibes  and  insults,  the  memory  of  which  will 
rankle  when  the  Coercion  Bill  and  the  Arms  Act  are  forgotten. 
A man  will  never  forgive  you  for  branding  £dm,  in  stinging 
words,  amidst  the  cheers  of  a great  assembly,  as  a coward.  The 
attack  of  Wedderburne  on  Franklin,  with  its  well-known  sequel, 
teaches  a lesson  to  the  masters  of  invective,  which  in  the  swing- 
of  rhetorical  success  they  seldom  heed.  Louis  XI.,  who  was 
given  to  cutting  remarks,  said  of  his  tongue  that  it  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  but  that  it  also  gUve  him  a great  deal  of 
pleasure.  Perhaps  the  Home  Secretary  would  say  the  same. 
If  he  has  laid  up  for  himself  stores  of  deadly  hatred,  he  has  at 
all  events  revelled  in  applause. 


— We  shall  soon  know  what  the  Land  Bill  is.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  none  the  better  for  the  reaction  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  leaders  has  created  against  their  cause.  Yet  we  ex- 
pect from  Mr.  Gladstone  no  weak  measure.  F or  our  part  we 
shall  deem  the  Bill  successful  just  in  proportion  as  it  removes, 
or  prepares  the  way  for  removing  that  which  is  the  root  of 
these  troubles,  the  existence  of  a class  of  native  tenant  farmers 
on  one  side,  and  a class  of  alien  landlords  on  the  other.  Mere 
alterations  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  parties  will  not 
preclude  the  renewal  of  the  land  war  in  the  future.  It  would 
be  hard  upon  the  English  people  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  for  the  tenant  farmer  in  Ireland  the.  freehold  of 
his  farm,  and  resistance  would  almost  certainly  be  offered  to 
any  proposal  of  that  kind.  Government  advances  are  perilous  ; 
because  the  Government  would  thus  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  a creditor  towards  an  immense  number  of  hostile  and 
excitable  people.  But  the  Irish  farmers,  it  appears,  in  many . 
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cases  save  money,  and  if  they  would  save  for  anything  it  would 
he  for  the  purchase  of  their  freehold  by  instalments,  supposing 
that  privilege  were  to  be  granted  them.  At  all  events,  if  the 
English  landlord  is  lefc,  no  matter  with  what  reduction  of  his. 
rights,  the  source  of  future  agitation  will  be  left  with  him. 
Political  necessity  is  the  justification,  and  the  sole  justification 
for  these  exceptional  measures.  The  unhappy  relations  of  the 
proprietary  to  the  tenants  have  been  made  more  than  ever 
manifest  by  this  crisis.  It  is  clear  that,  as  a rule,  they  have  no 
hold  whatever  on  the  minds  of  their  tenantry,  but  are  com- 
pelled, when  a quarrel  breaks  out,  to  throw  themselves  help- 
lessly on  the  protection  of  the  Government.  No  doubt  there 
are  in  Ireland  some  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  world ; those 
who  try  to  do  their  duty  under  such  circumstances  are  sure  to- 
be  picked  men.  As  little  can  it  be  questioned  that  there  is  on 
the  other  side  a great  deal  of  blarney,  bluster,  imposture  and 
tendency  to  live  by  the  trade  of  agitation.  Yet  the  general 
nature  of  the  evil  is  unmistakable,  and  the  only  effectual  cure 
will  be  one  which  puts  an  end  to  the  divided  ownership  of  the 
land. 


— “ The  Irish  people  ” is  a phrase  continually  in  the  mouths 
of  speaker^  on  the  Parnellite  side  of  the  question.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  now  divided  into  five 
sections,  not  only  separate  but  mutually  antagonistic.  First 
there  are  the  Liberals,  who  taking  the  Union  as  an  irreversible 
fact,  seek  to  establish  perfect  justice  and  equality,  together 
with  as  large  a measure  of  self-government  for  Ireland  as  the 
legislative  union  will  permit.  This  party  includes  not  a few 
Catholics,  ardently  devoted  to  their  Church  as  well  as  to  their 
country,  of  whom  the  present  Irish  Chancellor  is  an  excellent 
specimen.  In  the  second  place  there  are  the  Tories  and  Orange- 
men, who  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  Union, but  want,  in  place 
of  justice  and  equality,  as  much  ascendancy  as  they  can  manage 
to  retain  in  this  evil  generation,  while  to  any  extension  of  self- 
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government  which  would  cut  off  the  root  of  ascendancy  they 
are  with  good  reason  opposed.  In  the  third  place  there  are 
the  Home  Rulers,  who  wish  to  reduce  the  Union  to  a mere 
federation,  giving  Ireland  a Parliament  of  her  own,  hut  leaving 
her  in  nominal  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  In  the  fourth 
place  there  are  the  Fenians,  who  wish  to  disol ve  the  Union  al- 
together, either  by  insurrection,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  Fenians 
proper,  or  by  rendering  the  connection  intolerable  to  England, 
which  apparently  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Parnell.  In  the  fifth  place 
there  is  the  priest  party,  which  desires  only  to  keep  the  Isle  of 
Saints  under  the  dominion  of  the  priest  and  of  Rome,  and  is 
divided  between  its  desire  to  court  popularity  by  identifying 
itself  with  the  agrarian  movement,  and  its  horror  of  the  Fenian 
tendency  to  connect  the  Irish  cause  with  the  Atheistic  Republi- 
canism of  France.  Cut  Ireland  loose  tomorrow,  and  Irish 
factions  would  be  at  each  others  throats.  The  Fenians  might 
well  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a friend  of  national  independence  if 
they  commanded,  or  had  any  prospect  of  commanding,  forces 
adequate  even  to  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise.  As 
they  have  not,  a practical  well-wisher  to  Ireland  will  surely 
look  to  the  Liberals  as  the  best  champions  of  her  interest. 

Another  false  notion  is  that  the  Irish  are  fighting  for  some 
communistic  principle  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  land. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  aim  of  the  Irish 
tenant  farmer  is  not  to  make  his  land  common  or  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  whole  people  to  it,  but  to  have  it  entirely  to  him- 
self. He  wants  to  dispossess  the  landlord,  but  by  no  means  him- 
self to  be  dispossessed.  Go  to  him  when  he  has  become  the  sole 
owner;  tell  him  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  private  or  ex- 
clusive ownership  of  the  soil,  and  see  what  answer  you  will  get. 
It  may  be  added  that  when  he  employs  hired  labour,  as  in  many 
cases  he  does,  therev  is  not  a more  close-fisted  master  in  the 
world.  Communistic  sympathy  bestowed  upon  the  Land 
Leaguers  would  therefore  be  totally  misbestowed.  It  was 
natural,  however,  that  from  the  boiling  cauldron  of  agrarian 
^discontent  in  Ireland,  a steam  of  fantastic  theories  should  arise- 
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The  land,  we  are  told,  “ is  given  to  the  people,  like  air  and 
water,  as  their  own.”  No  doubt  it  is,  and  it  is  of  no  more  value 
than  air  and  water  till  it  has  been  reclaimed  and  tilled ; to  be 
reclaimed  and  tilled  it  must  be  appropriated,  since  nobody  will 
pull  up  pine  stumps  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  the  appropriation  is  to  an  individual 
owner,  a phalanstery,  or  a whole  community,  for  in  each  case 
it  is  ownership,  and  shuts  out  the  rest  of  mankind.  Not  only 
in  a farm  but  in  every  article  which  we  use,  however  manifestly 
the  creation  of  human  labour,  there  is  something  in  the  way 
of  raw  material  and  natural  forces  originally  given  by  Provi- 
dence ; in  a coat  there  is  the  wool  which  Providence  makes  to 
grow  on  the  sheep,  and  the  mechanical  forces  which  move  the 
loom.  What  farmer  would  continue  to  hold  the  plough  if  he 
were  told  that  he  had  no  more  interest  in  his  land  than  in  the 
lake  or  the  sky  ? The  house  of  every  mechanic  in  Toronto 
stands  on  soil  which  would  be  liable  to  confiscation  like  the 
rest.  The  theory  that  people  have  the  right  to  multiply  with- 
out limit  on  the  land  is  a physical  absurdity  ; when  all  the  land 
has  been  taken  up,  some  of  them  must  go  further  afield. 

— We  cited  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  as  an  example  of 
lawful  agitation  in  contrast  to  the  Irish  Land  League.  But 
attempts  are  made  to  turn  the  contrast  into  a parallel  and 
a precedent.  They  are  futile.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
had  no  secret  organization ; it  practised  no  terrorism ; it  never 
instigated  outrage ; it  never  hinted  at  rebellion ; it  never  soli- 
cited foreign  aid ; it  never  obstructed  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
it  only  roused  opinion  and  marshalled  electoral  forces.  There 
was  much  suffering,  and  much  bitterness  of  feeling  as  the  con. 
sequence  ; but  this  was  not  the  work  of  the  League.  There  was 
violence,  but  it  was  exhibited  by  operatives  against  mill-owners, 
and  the  League  itself  was  a mill- owners’  association.  Bright  and 
Cobden  were  wholly  incapable  of  taking  part  in  conspiracy. 
We  must  own,  however,  that  the  history  even  of  this  League 
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betrays  the  evils  which  attend  agitation,  shows  its  tendency  to 
transfer  a question  from  the  domain  of  reason  to  that  of  passion, 
and  warns  us  against  employing  it  in  any  but  extreme  cases  y 
such  as  the  flagrant  denial  of  justice  by  a dominant  interest,  or 
the  persistence  of  government  in  a course  of  policy  which  leads 
to  an  iniquitous  war.  How  bad  is  the  air  engendered,  was 
shown  in  the  memorable  affray  between  Peel  and  Cobden  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  account  of  which  has  been  published, 
as  illustrative  of  the  present  controversy  by  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  Mr.  John  Morley’s  forth- 
coming “ Life  of  Cobden.”  The  account  also  illustrates  in  some 
degree  the  difficulty  which  a biographer  has  in  being  just  to 
the  opponents  of  his  hero,  for  it  certainly  is  not  quite  just  to 
Peel.  On  the  last  of  five  nights  of  hot  debate  Cobden  allowed 
himself  to  denounce  Peel  as  “ individually  responsible  ” for  the 
state  of  the  country  and  for  the  scarcity  among  the  people  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Peel,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
pounced  fiercely  on  the  expression  ; but  he  did  not  say,  nor  did 
his  words,  taken  in  their  natural  sense,  imply,  that  he  accused 
Cobden  of  instigating  assassination;  he  accused  him  only  of 
using  personal  denunciation  at  a dangerous  time,  which  could 
hardly  be  denied.  The  furious  cheers  of  Peel’s  party,  perhaps, 
gave  a more  sinister  significance  to  the  emphasis  which  he  laid 
on  the  word ; and,  in  the  storm  which  followed,  both  champions 
went  further  than  either  of  them  would  have  gone  in  a calm. 
To  hold  a man  up  to  public  hatred  as  individually  responsible  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  at  such  a time  as  that  is  surely  the 
way  to  make  him  extremely  angry,  if  he  is  capable  of  being  so ; 
and  Peel  was  capable  of  being  extremely  angry,  though  his 
fire  was  usually  under  strict  control.  We  cannot  think  it 
just  to  register  against  Peel’s  memory,  as  a calm  and  impartial 
judgment,  a passage  written  by  Cobden  before  his  resentment 
had  cooled,  and  containing  such  words  as  “ hypocrite  ” and 
“ coward.”  Peel  was  reserved,  cautious,  astute,  as  in  the  part 
in  which  fortune  had  placed  him  he  had  need  to  be  ; but  he  was 
no  hypocrite ; and  though  nervously  sensitive  to  pain  and  dan- 
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ger,asmen  of  fine  intellect  usually  are, he  was  very  far  frorabeing 
<a  coward,  for  one  of  his  weaknesses  was  his  propensity  to  duel- 
ling. The  two  men  were  heartily  reconciled  : Peel  paid  Cob- 
den  a thoroughly  generous  tribute  ; and,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  Cobden  besought  Peel  to  remain  Minister,  promis- 
ing him  his  cordial  support.  Statesmen  are  men,  and  there  are 
some  occasions  on  which  we  could  wish  that  reporters  were  not 
present.  But  it  is  about  time  that  a “ Life  of  Peel  ” should  be 
written. 

— To  the  shame  of  British  civilization  and  religion,  the  at- 
tack upon  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  upon  the  civil  rights  of  his  con- 
stituents goes  on,  and  has  been  technically  successful  in  a Court 
of  Law.  The  ringleaders  are  scamps,  putting  forward  religion 
as  a pretext  for  political  persecution.  It  is  Sandwich  over  again 
denouncing  Wilkes  for  impiety.  Set  a coronet  on  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh’s  head,  give  him  a large  fortune,  make  him  a Tory  in 
politics,  and  though  he  were  the  most  offensive  of  atheists,  and 
the  most  profligate  of  debauchees  to  boot,  he  would  have  these 
crusaders  at  his  feet.  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
proceedings  of  such  men  : the  Gospel  no  more  bids  you  rob  an 
unbeliever  of  his  rights  as  a citizen  than  it  bids  you  pick  his 
pocket  or  commit  adultery  with  his  wife.  If  Parliament  al- 
lows a fine  to  be  levied  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  taking  the  seat  to 
which  he  had  been  duly  elected,  it  will  undergo  a far  greater 
disgrace  than  any  that  can  be  inflicted  on  it  by  Obstruction. 
To  the  argument  of  the  Exclusionists,  that  Parliament  may 
have  to  legislate  for  the  State  Church,  the  answer  is,  first,  that 
Parliament  notoriously  swarms  with  linbelievers  in  Christianity 
already  ; and  secondly,  that  the  maintenance  of  a State  religion 
has  now  become  a wrong,  and  that  one  wrong  does  not  justify 
another. 

— While  struggling  with  the  Irish  question,  the  Eastern 
question,  and  the  Afghan  question,  the  British  Government  has 
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suddenly  become  involved  in  one  still  more  momentous  and 
dangerous — the  question  of  the  Tartan.  Civilized  men  jealously 
cherish  any  relic  of  barbarism  which  makes  them  interesting 
and  picturesque.  The  elegant  and  elaborate  dress,  however*, 
now  worn  by  the  Highland  regiments,  by  Highland  chiefs — 
many  of  them  bred  on  the  heathery  wilds  of  Charing  Cross — in 
grouse-shooting,  and  at  fancy  balls,  can  hardly  be  called  a relic 
of  barbarism  : it  is  unquestionably  modern,  and  is  reputed  to  be 
the  tasteful  device  of  an  English  tailor.  The  loose  blanket  or 
plaid  which  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  savage,  when  he  has  left 
off  skins,  and  serves  as  his  covering  by  night  as  well  as  by  day 
may,  in  Scotland,  have  been  of  gaudy  colours,  and,  perhaps,  of 
a check  pattern;  but  the  distinct  clan  checks  are  of  late  origin*, 
and  it  is  mere  conjecture  that  they  were  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  regiments  in  the  wars  of  Montrose  and 
Dundee.  Mr.  Burton  has  remarked  that  the  Highland  chiefs 
of  early  times  are  represented  on  their  tombs  at  Iona,  and  other 
burial  places,  in  the  costume  of  a Norman  or  English  knight,  that 
having  been  the  garb  of  a gentleman,  while  the  plaid  was  as  much 
as  possible  the  reverse.  There  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  a more 
laughable  scene  than  there  was  when  George  IV.,  arrayed  in  a. 
Highland  dress,  which  he  took  to  be  that  of  the  whole  Scotch 
nation,  found  himself  confronted  by  Sir  William  Curtis,  the  fat- 
London  Alderman,  arrayed  so  as  to  form  his  Majesty’s  exact 
double.  The  Government,  however,  without  going  into  the  an- 
tiquarian controversy,  has  wisely  retained  the  fancy  dress,  and 
the  danger  of  a Scotch  repeal  movement  is  averted.  Yet  Ireland 
may  point  to  the  jealousy  with  which  Scotland  asserts  her  na- 
tionality and  the  prompt  deference  which  is  paid  to  her  claims. 


— In  the  Transvaal  matter  the  most  important  question  of 
all  was,  what  temper  would  be  shown  by  the  English  people  * 
for  the  progress  of  Jingoism  had  begun  seriously  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  England  as  a moral  power.  It  is  reassuring  to 
see  that  though,  among  the  rabble  of  Metropolitan  Music  Halls* 
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there  has  been  a cry  for  slaughter,  equity  and  humanity  have 
almost  everywhere  else  prevailed.  Nobody  can  doubt  that 
England,  by  putting  forth  her  power,  could  have  crushed  the 
Boer  resistance  like  an  eggshell ; but  she  would  have  stained 
her  own  hands  with  blood  which  all  the  waves  she  rules 
would  never  have  washed  out.  Few  people  want  to  have  this 
case  argued  again.  If  Sir  Theophilus  Sheptone  really  believed 
that  the  Boers  wished  to  be  annexed,  why  did  he  not,  instead 
of  being  content  with  the  signatures  at  the  foot  of  a petition, 
take  regular  means  of  ascertaining  the  consent  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple ? Who  can  doubt  what  occurred  ? Aggrandizement  ruled 
the  hour,  and  a magnificent  project  for  a South  African  Empire 
had  been  conceived.  Just  at  this  moment,  wTe  are  asked  to 
believe,  of  the  two  communities  whose  territories  were  wanted 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  scheme,  one  afforded  a cause  of  war 
and  the  other  petitioned  for  annexation.  Can  any  one  fail  to  see 
in  so  happy  a coincidence  either  the  finger  of  Providence  or 
the  zeal  of  a Colonial  Satrap  playing  up  to  the  Jingo  govern- 
ment at  home  ? That  the  Boers  are  coarse,  and  have  been 
cruel  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives,  is  true ; but  everybody 
at  the  Cape  has  been  cruel,  or  more  than  cruel,  in  dealing 
with  the  natives.  The  Kaffir  wars  were  marked  by  nameless 
atrocities ; and  it  seems  the  Basutos  have  no  objection  to 
allying  themselves  with  the  Boers.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  question ; Naboth  may  have  faults,  but  they  do  iot 
warrant  you  in  taking  possession  of  his  vineyard.  The  various 
hypotheses  which  attribute  the  Boer  rising  to  Russian  intrigue, 
to  Dutch  intrigue,  to  Fenian  intrigue,  to  Portuguese  in- 
trigue, to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Midlothian  speeches,  'may  safely 
be  discarded  in  favour  of  the  simpler  one,  that  these  people 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  independence,  the  love  of 
which  had  led  them  out  into  the  wilderness.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  struggle  has  awakened  everywhere,  and  drawn  to  a head, 
the  dormant  feeling  of  hostility  to  England.  If  she  has  an 
enemy,  he  eagerly  does  what  he  can  to  spur  on  and  back 
up  the  Boers.  The  English  people  have  received  a pregnant 
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lesson,  and  one  which  they  will  probably  lay  to  heart,  on  the 
dangers  attending  a disturbance  in  a remote  dependency,  as 
well  as  on  those  attending  the  adoption  of  a policy  of  world- 
wide aggrandizement  by  a nation  which  is  not  a military 
power.  We  had  just  written  this  when  the  news  arrived  of 
a great  English  victory,  a victory  of  the  nobler  England  over 
the  less  noble.  All  Englishmen  who  know  what  the  honour 
of  England  means,  will  pray  that  the  settlement  may  close,  not 
only  the  war  with  the  Boers,  but  the  whole  series  of  a great 
country’s  little  wars. 


— A resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Evacuation 
of  Candahar,  though  carried  by  an  unusual  majority,  is  totally 
disregarded  both  by  the  Government  and  the  Nation.  It  is- 
well  understood  that  the  Lords  hope,  by  stimulating  the  people 
to  military  adventure,  to  divert  their  attention  from  political 
reforms.  The  triumph  of  moderate  policy  has  no  doubt  been 
aided  by  the  bill  brought  in  for  the  excursion  in  quest  of  a 
scientific  frontier  which,  instead  of  two  millions  sterling,  the 
estimated  cost,  is  found  to  amount  to  twenty  millions.  The- 
Russophobists  point  out  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
Russian  Envoy  and  the  Ameer  took  place  after  the  treaty  of 
Berlin.  It  is  true,  but  the  Russophobists  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  followed,  not  only  by  an  unabated 
torrent  of  invective  and  menace  against  Russia,  but  by  the 
disclosure  of  a defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Turkey,, 
for  the  military  purposes  of  which  Cyprus  was  placed  in  Eng- 
land’s hands.  Suppose  the  cession  of  Alaska  had  been  accom- 
panied by  the  disclosure  of  a defensive  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  would  not  British  diplomacy  have 
“ intrigued  ” for  support  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ? That 
British  aggrandizement  is  moral,  while  the  aggrandizement  of 
any  other  power  is  felonious,  may  be  a faith  acceptable  to 
Englishmen,  but  it  is  one  which  the  other  Powers  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  embrace.  A new  light  is  thrown  upon  this-. 
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history  by  the  statement  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count 
Schovaloff,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  admitted  to  him  that  what 
Russia  had  done  was  all  fair  play,  at  the  same  time  com- 
plaining that  his  own  hand  had  been  forced  in  the  matter  of 
Afghanistan  by  the  precipitation  of  the  Indian  Government. 
A paragraph  has  appeared  in  the  English  journals  stating  that 
this  is  a misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Count  Schovaloff;  but 
the  paragraph  is  unsigned,  and  the  misapprehension  is  remark- 
able. There  is  a certain  humiliation,  no  doubt,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Eagles,  but  the  blame  must  rest  on  those  who 
have  advanced  them  in  insensate  raids.  The  neutral  zone, 
which  the  wisest,  the  most  experienced,  the  most  valiant  coun- 
cillors of  England  have  always  advised  her  to  respect,  is  now, 
as  far  as  possible,  restored. 

— At  last  Gambetta’s  foot  is  evidently  on  the  steps  of  power. 
He  declares  his  foreign  policy.  France  is  to  be,  as  of  old,  a 
steadfast  and  powerful  partaker  in  the  Councils  of  Europe.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  more  is  meant ; but  we  cannot  for- 
get that  Gambetta’s  character  as  a statesman  was  moulded  in  a 
war  which  his  ambition  prolonged  when  it  was  hopeless, 
doubling  the  loss  of  France.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
be  free  from  the  desire  of  self-vindication  and  revenge.  Probably 
he  will  become  Prime  Minister,  not  President,  of  the  Republic, 
the  Presidency  being  a constitutional  kingship,  filled  to  ad- 
miration by  Grevy.  Gambetta  declares  that  he  has  never 
pulled  the  wires  of  the  Ministers : technically  perhaps  not,  but 
in  reality  they  have  known  his  will,  and  been  constrained  to 
do  it.  His  path  to  the  highest  place  is  now  clear.  Whichever 
of  the  modes  of  voting  is  adopted,  that  by  small  or  that  by 
large  districts,  though  in  the  large  districts  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  local  magnates  may  be  more  completely  merged,  the 
result  is  sure  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Republic  and  of  Gambetta. 
Political  opposition  to  the  Republic  for  the  present  seems  to 
have  died  away.  Legitimism  hovers,  a pale  spectre  on  the 
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verge  of  extinction,  appealing  in  vain  to  the  priest,  who  is 
above  fidelity  and  gratitude,  and  for  whose  support  none  need 
look  but  the  strong.  Henry  V.  ought  to  remember  that  Rome, 
for  a sufficient  price,  consented  to  anoint  the  atheist  Napoleon  I, 
when  he  was  reeking  with  the  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien.  To 
the  Bonapartist  cause,  as  the  most  hopeful,  the  Church  inclines* 
But  the  head  of  that  cause  is  the  Jacobinical  Plon-plon,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  priests.  Beal  substitute  for  its  lost  Preten- 
der it  has  none.  Its  old  liegemen,  the  prefects  and  colonels  of 
the  Empire,  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  scene.  It  has  only 
two  remaining  sources  of  strength,  the  Napoleonic  myth  em- 
bodied in  the  lying  pages  of  Thiers,  and  the  column  on  the 
Place  Vendome. 


In  the  social  transition  of  France  from  Old  to  New,  which  is 
going  on  beneath  the  political  perturbations,  lies  the  interest  of 
the  French  situation.  In  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  main 
object  was  not  to  be  rid  of  political  intrigue,  but  to  hand  over 
education  and  the  training  of  the  citizen  finally  from  clerical 
to  secular  hands ; and  the  absence  of  popular  resistance  to  the 
measure  seems  to  show  that  the  hour  was  come.  Gambetta 
would  say  that  society  was  being  transferred  from  the  theolo- 
gical to  the  scientific  basis:  we  should  venture  to  add  the 
qualification  that  the  scientific  basis  may  prove  after  all  to  be 
theological  also,  though  not  after  the  fashion  of  Suarez.  All 
the  more  significant  is  the  rejection  of  M.  Naquet’s  Bill  le- 
galizing Divorce.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  things  in 
Paris,  in  France  at  large  domestic  affection  is  strong,  and  home 
is  still  sacred  and  beautiful.  At  last  the  Family  makes  a stand, 
and  this  in  an  assembly  which  cannot  be  accused  of  reaction  or 
of  superstition.  It  is  well,  at  all  events,  that  the  world  should 
give  itself  time  for  reflection,  and  that  it  should  resolve  to  have 
this  question  settled  by  reason,  not  by  a gush  of  sentiment.  It 
may  possibly  be  found  that  the  family,  like  the  tribe,  has 
done  its  part  in  the  development  of  humanity,  and  that  its  use- 
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fulness  has  ceased ; that  for  an  indissoluble  union  making  of 
twain  one  flesh,  with  perfect  community  of  interests,  and  a 
head  exercising  over  the  other  members  the  guardianship  of 
affection,  there  ought  now  to  be  substituted  what  the  Womens 
Bighters  call  the  married  co-partnership,  with  liberty  of  dis- 
solution at  pleasure,  or  on  grounds  of  mere  convenience,  without 
a head,  without  community  of  interest,  political  or  legal,  so 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  partners  from  con- 
fronting each  other  on  the  hustings,  or  appearing  as  plaintiff 
and  defendant  in  a court  of  law.  But  while  some  think  that 
this  would  be  an  improvement,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  would 
be  a fundamental  change,  a change  more  fundamental  than  any 
political  revolution.  Towards  this  consummation,  however,  as 
well  as  towards  a general  subversion  of  what  is  decried  as 
“ the  limitation  of  sex,”  a crowd  of  social  innovators,  headed 
and  inspired  by  Mr.  Mill,  have  been  actively  working,  and  they 
have  been  aided  by  a number  of  legists,  willing,  perhaps,  to 
create  a new  class  of  separate  interests,  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
law.  The  chief  arguments  for  innovation  have  been  cases  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  husbands,  by  which  communities  and 
legislatures  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
without  considering  that  there  was  only  one  of  these  cases 
for  thousands  in  which  the  wife  had  been  cherished  and 
made  happy  by  the  union;  that  they  occurred  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  degraded  classes  and  among  those  classes  would 
hardly  be  prevented  by  any  loosening  of  the  marriage  tie.  The 
misconduct  is  often  as  much  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  though 
only  on  the  side  of  the  stronger  can  it  take  the  palpable  form 
of  violence.  Instances  of  cruelty  practised  by  women  on 
children,  especially  on  step-children  and  female  apprentices, 
are  too  common,  and  only  a small  proportion  of  them  probably 
comes  to  light,  since  a child  seldom  makes  its  complaint  heard. 
Yet  nobody  has  proposed,  on  this  account,  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  household,  or  to  take  children  out  of  the  keeping  of 
their  mothers.  The  other  day  we  had  a curious  incident  in 
an  English  Court.  A man  had  a young  and  dashing  wife,  with 
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whom  he  was  desperately  in  love,  but  whose  extravagance  got 
him  into  debt.  To  find  means  for  her  expenditure,  the  pair 
took  to  coining.  The  wife  was  just  as  guilty  as  the  husbandr 
yet,  when  they  were  detected,  the  husband  took  all  on  him- 
self, and  deposed  that  his  wife  had  acted  under  his  compulsion. 
Alone  he  bore  five  years  of  imprisonment.  On  leaving  prison*, 
he  found  his  wife  living  with  another  man.  He  besought  her 
to  return  to  him ; she  put  it  off,  pretending  that  she  could  only 
get  rid  of  her  connection  gradually,  and  he  supplied  her  with 
money  out  of  his  earnings  to  enable  her  to  do  this.  By  way  of 
requiting  his  love,  she  appointed  a meeting,  slipped  a bag,  into- 
which  she  had  put  counterfeit  coin,  into  his  hands,  informed 
against  him  to  the  nearest  policeman  as  an  utterer  of  base 
money,  had  him  arrested,  and  was  very  near  getting  him  re- 
moved out  of  her  way  and  that  of  her  paramour  by  a second 
sentence  which  would  have  practically  amounted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  To  say  that  such  behaviour  is  characteristic  of 
wives  would  be  the  most  infamous  of  libels;  yet  for  the  wife  put 
the  husband,  and  the  story  effectively  told  would  suffice,  in  con- 
junction, perhaps,  with  a little  interviewing,  to  make  a thought- 
less Legislature  rush  into  some  legislative  attack  upon  the 
Family.  When  the  Mother  of  Revolutions  cries  halt,  the  world 
in  general  may  surely  pause. 


— Some  Communist  exultations  over  the  murder  of  the  Czar 
have  shocked  the  ear  of  humanity ; it  was  best  that  they  should 
be  heard,  and  that  it  should  be  known  what  is  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  On  the  whole,  the  judgment  of  civilization  has  been  dis- 
tinctly pronounced.  For  tyrannicide,  in  the  ancient  and  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word,  a strong  case  may  be  made.  When  a 
man  like  the  first  or  second  Bonaparte,  intrusted  with  the  na- 
tional force,  uses  that  force  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  nation , 
and  to  make  himself  a despot,  placing  himself  by  the  same  act 
above  the  reach  of  public  justice,  what  can  the  commonwealth 
do  but  arm  the  hands  of  private  citizens  ? The  Roman  law, 
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under  which  Crnsar  fell,  outlawing  and  devoting  to  death 
whoever  should  attempt  to  usurp  supreme  power,  whether  poli- 
tic or  not,  can  hardly  be  called  a breach  of  morality.  A French- 
man who  had  shot  down  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  day  of  the- 
coup  d’etat  might  well  have  been  deemed  by  his  countrymen  a 
patriot,  and  if  he  had  lost  his  own  life,  a martyr.  But  Alexander 
IT.  was  not  a usurper;  he  was  exercising  no  powers  but  those 
which  had  lawfully  descended  to  him,  and  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  his  people,  if  called  upon  to  vote,  would 
have  confirmed  ; for  no  Russian  peasant  has  learned  to  desire 
any  government  but  the  paternal  despotism  of  his  Czar.  Nor 
was  he  a tyrant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  his  reign  is  fairly 
viewed  as  a whole,  one  of  the  greatest  reformers  and  philan- 
thropists who  ever  sat  on  a throne,  though  at  the  close,  like 
our  Edward  III.  sinking  after  his  glories  into  dotage  and  the 
arms  of  Alice  Perrers,  he,  after  achievements  higher  than  vie  - 
tories,  declined  into  a pitiable  decrepitude  under  the  influence 
of  a vile  woman.  As  little  do  his  murderers  deserve  to  be  styled 
defenders  of  public  liberty.  That  at  which  they  aim  is  not  free- 
dom or  constitutional  government,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
State  and  all  human  institutions,  political,  social  and  domestic,  the 
subversion  of  morality,  and  the  supremacy  of  evil  instead  of 
good.  Their  dominion,  if  they  could  obtain  power,  would  be 
the  most  savage  and  the  most  brutalizing  tyranny  ever  endured 
by  man  ; it  would  be  a repetition  of  the  French  Reign  of  Terror- 
on  the  most  enormous  scale.  The  world  has  had  foretastes  of 
it  in  the  reign  of  the  Commune  at  Paris  and  that  of  the  Implac- 
ables  at  Carthagena.  The  means  are  such  as  could  be  em- 
ployed only  by  a Satanic  power,  as,  in  fact,  Nihilism  avows  it- 
self to  be.  According  to  the  most  careful  inquirers  the  best  of 
the  Nihilists  are  dreamers  ; the  mass  are  of  the  class,  found  in 
all  countries,  which  prefers  conspiracy  to  honest  labour ; there 
are  among  them  not  a few  villains  who  have  recently  been 
turned  out  of  the  public  service  for  theft;  and  with  these  are 
said  to  be  mingled  Jews,  devoid  of  patriotism  however  per- 
verted, and  striking  for  some  malignant  or  interested  object  oL 
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their  own.  Let  those  who  feel  disposed  to  speak  lightly  of 
these  atrocities  remember  that  the  power  of  secret  organization 
and  dynamite  is  not  confined  to  the  killing  of  Czars  ; they  may 
be  employed  to  establish  a Reign  of  Terror  over  any  community 
and  for  any  purpose,  as  not  long  ago,  at  Ravenna,  a secret  bro- 
therhood of  assassins,  whose  objects  were  private  malice  and 
lucre,  held  the  whole  city  in  awe.  It  would  take  very  little  to 
turn  an  Irish  Land  League,  or  such  a fraternity  as  set  on  foot 
the  Pittsburgh  riots,  into  a conspiracy  after  the  Nihilist  pattern 
which  would  overawe  society,  paralyze  authority,  and  fill  all 
the  paths  of  life  with  fear.  The  part  of  a power  of  evil  has 
in  itself  a fiendish  fascination  for  certain  morbid  and  depraved 
minds  of  the  Brinvilliers  type.  Nor  can  any  limit  be  put  to 
this  kind  of  warfare  : if  Nihilism  is  to  be  licensed  to  use  the 
-dagger  against  kings,  kings  must  be  licensed  to  defend  them 
selves  by  the  same  means,  and  Europe  will  be  turned  into  an 
.arena  of  assassins.  Fair  and  open  agitation  for  any  lawful  ob- 
ject and  to  any  needful  extent  let  us  have  by  all  means  ; but 
civilization  cannot  afford  to  dally  with  Thuggee. 

What  is  the  character  and  what  are  the  intentions  of  the 
new  Czar  ? For  Europe  there  is  at  this  juncture  no  more  mo- 
mentous question.  In  his  portraits  there  is  a good  deal  of  the 
Bear,  but  his  manifesto  breathes  peace,  renunciation  of  aggran- 
dizement, and  internal  reform.  To  internal  reform  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  the  Czar  to  be  disposed,  if  Nihilism 
will  let  him  alone.  In  any  case,  a revolution  of  some  kind  in 
Russia  is  coming,  and  coming  under  circumstances  which  will 
make  it  a subject  of  special  interest.  It  can  hardly  be  demo- 
cratic. The  making  of  a democracy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  is  not  there.  Democracy  is  the  child  of  the  city,  and  in 
Russia  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  population  lives  in 
cities,  the  mass  being  peasants,  thoroughly  agricultural  in  cha- 
racter as  well  as  by  calling,  ignorant,  superstitious,  simple- 
minded,  and  still  devoted  to  their  earthly  God,  the  Czar.  De- 
mocracy is  the  tendency  of  aggregated  masses ; while  the  eighty 
or  ninety  millions  of  Russia  are  sparsely  scattered  over  a large 
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portion  of  two  Continents.  Nor  is  there  the  exciting  cause 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution,  stimulated  the  up- 
rising of  the  middle  classes  generally  against  aristocracy ; for,, 
apart  from  the  oppressiveness  of  the  official  hierarchy,  mere  no- 
bility of  birth  does  not  seem  to  have  made  itself  offensive,  or  to 
be  an  object  of  hatred  in  Russia.  The  Russian  Revolution  will 
probably  be  anti-bureaucratic.  Peter,  called  with  doubtful  jus- 
tice the  Great,  fancied  with  the  usual  presumption  of  an  auto- 
crat, that  he  could  change,  by  the  word  that  went  out  of  his 
despotic  mouth,  the  character  of  his  nation.  The  character  of 
his  nation  he  did  not  change,  though  he  forced  the  people  to 
cut  off  their  beards : if  anything,  he  and  the  vain-glori- 

ous Catharine  altered  national  character  for  the  worse  by 
confirming  serfage,  and  allowing  it  to  be  converted  into 
downright  chattel  slavery,  by  way  of  payment  to  the  nobles 
for  services  exacted  of  them  by  the  State.  The  people  re- 
mained just  as  semi- barbarous  and  as  semi- Asiatic  as  ever. 
But  the  government  was  turned  into  a pseudo-European  bu- 
reaucracy, civil  and  military,  on  an  enormous  sc^le,  practising 
an  administrative  science  imported  from  abroad,  and  officered, 
to  a considerable  extent,  by  Germans  and  other  foreign  ad- 
venturers. Between  the  bureaucracy  and  the  people  there 
has  remained  a great  gulf.  The  bureaucratic  government  has 
drawn  no  life-blood  from  the  nation  ; it  has  never  been  under 
the  controlling  and  purifying  influence  of  public  opinion ; it 
has  had  nothing  to  counteract  its  vicious  tendencies  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  Czar,  whose  vision  could  not  embrace  every- 
thing, even  if  his  eyes  had  not  been  bandaged  by  the  syco- 
phancy which  surrounded  his  person.  The  inevitable  results 
have  been  red-tapism,  inefficiency,  jobbery,  and  corruption.  The 
first  signal  break  down  was  in  the  Crimean  War,  the  disastrous 
result  of  which  utterly  discredited  the  system  of  “ The  Iron 
Czar ; ” but  the  failure  of  the  commissariat,  and  of  the  admin- 
istration generally,  as  well  as  of  the  Grand  Ducal  strategy,  in 
the  war  with  Turkey,  was  equally  signal,  though  the  dogged 
valour  of  the  Russian  peasant  redeemed  the  faults  of  his  gov- 
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ernment  and  his  commanders.  The  general  good  temper  of 
the  people,  and  the  absence  of  any  bitter  hatred  between  large 
classes,  are  favourable  features  of  the  situation.  The  most  dan- 
gerous feature,  perhaps,  is  the  total  want  of  political  experi- 
ence among  the  reformers,  who,  having  derived  their  ideas  en- 
tirely from  foreign  books,  read  without  due  allowance  for  variety 
of  circumstances,  displayed,  in  the  burst  of  progressive  philan- 
thropy at  the  beginning  of  Alexander’s  reign  a doctrinairism 
of  the  most  visionary  kind,  from  which  they  are  probably  not 
yet  free.  Eyes  iong  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of  the  despotic 
dungeon  are  sure  to  be  dazzled  when  first  brought  into  contact 
with  the  light.  IS  ihilism  has  moreover,  among  its  other  pestilent 
effects,  disgusted,  alarmed,  and  paralyzed  the  genuine  Reform 
party.  In  framing  a Constitution,  difficulties  would  also  be  pre- 
sented, by  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  by  the  vast  extent  of 
the  territory  over  which  they  are  scattered,  and  by  the  presence 
among  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  of  a large  non-Russian  element, 
both  European  and  Asiatic,  including  the  irreconcilable  Poles. 
Evidently,  another  reproduction  of  the  British  Constitution 
would,  in  this  case,  be  out  of  place.  Open  councils,  freedom  of 
opinion,  personal  liberty,  gradual  reduction  of  the  bureaucracy, 
and  relaxation  of  the  military  regime,  are  the  practical  objects 
at  which  reform  ought  to  aim.  The  Czar  alone  can  hopefully 
take  the  initiative,  because  to  him  alone  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple still  look. 

— The  Jewish  question,  in  its  course,  fires  trains  of  historical 
as  well  as  political  controversy.  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  editor  of  the 
Jewish  World , in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  ascribes  any  defects  there  may  be  in  the  character  of  his 
people  to  “the  demoniacal  attitude  of  Christianity.”  Mr.  Wolf 
avows  that  he  writes  under  the  influence  of  “ an  all-consuming 
indignation,”  and  this  is  a frame  of  mind  which,  however  gen- 
erous, is  not  favourable  to  a calm  estimate  of  history.  Is  Chris- 
tianity accountable  for  the  original  tendencies  of  the  Semitic 
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race,  for  the  perfidy  of  the  Carthaginian,  for  the  propen- 
sity of  the  Phoenician  to  cheating  and  kidnapping  ? Is  Chris- 
tianity accountable  for  those  special  features  of  Jewish  charac- 
ter which  were  already  noted  by  the  Pagan  satirist  Juvenal,  at 
.a  tinie  when,  instead  of  being  the  victim  of  Christian  persecu- 
tion, the  Jew  was  persecuting  the  Christian  ? Is  Christianity 
accountable  for  the  peculiarities  contracted  by  a parasitic 
race,  without  a country  of  its  own,  wandering  over  the  earth  to 
suck  up  by  usury  the  earnings  of  other  nations  ? Mr.  Mon- 
tagu Samuel,  another  Jewish  writer,  in  his  “ Jewish  Life  in  the 
East,”  frankly  admits  that  his  people,  even  in  their  original  seat, 
•are  “ infected  with  that  dislike  for  manual  labour  which  forms 
at  once  the  strength  of  their  upper,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
lower,  classes.”  When  people  are  infected  with  a dislike  for 
manual  labour,  who  can  prevent  them  from  descending  to  dis- 
reputable trades  ? Among  the  instances  of  the  demoniacal  con- 
duct of  Christianity  given  by  Mr.  Wolf,  is  the  conduct  of 
Christian  rulers  in  forbidding  the  Jews  to  hold  Christians  as 
slaves.  TJiis,  he  says,  prevented  the  Jews  from  competing  suc- 
cessfully in  agricultural  pursuits.  That  the  Jew  should  work 
with  his  own  hands  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The 
Christian,  ensnared  by  his  money  power,  must  be  his  bonds- 
man and  toil  for  him.  His  aim  in  Germany  is  to  make 
the  German  his  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  while  he 
draws  the  wealth  to  himself  by  his  financial  craft.  We 
now  understand  the  quarrel  of  the  Christian  Socialist  with  the 
Jew  ; and  see  that  there  is  a social  and  economical  ground  for 
it,  irrespective  of  religion. 

Men  are  hardly  ever  “ demoniac,”  nations  never.  Christian 
communities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  an  early  stage  of 
civilization  and  could  no  more  help  it  than  the  germ  can 
help  not  being  a plant.  They  were  organized,  equally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tendencies  of  the  period,  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  religion,  and  they  were  engaged,  at  the  time  when  the 
feeling  against  the  Jews  was  most  strongly  shown,  in  a struggle 
with  Islam,  which  threatened  to  overflow  the  West  with  its 
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conquering  hordes,  and  to  substitute  its  gross  militarism,  its 
despotism,  its  fatalism,  its  polygamy,  and  its  filthiness  for  what 
must  be  pronounced,  apart  from  theological  questions,  to  have 
been  a far  higher  and  more  moral  state  of  society.  The 
Crusades,  like  the  Mahometan  conquest,  were  tainted  with 
fanaticism;  but  they  saved  Christendom,  with  all  the  germs 
and  all  the  hopes  that  it  bore  in  it ; and  we  cannot  take  part 
with  the  Jews  and  their  Agnostic  supporters  in  flinging  dirt 
on  the  stately  tombs  of  the  Crusaders,  who  gave  up  home, 
lordship,  and  all  material  objects,  to  die  on  Syrian  sands  for 
the  highest  cause  they  knew.  Religious  liberty  had  not  then  been 
born;  but  the  priests  from  whom  our  mediaeval  ancestors  learned 
the  duty  of  persecution  themselves  learned  it  from  the  Jewish 
books,  which  prescribe  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  people  of 
idolatrous  cities,  and  punish  with  death  by  stoning  the  worship 
of  strange  gods,  blasphemy,  Sabbath  breaking,  and  every  kind 
of  offence  against  religion.  The  most  hideous  of  all  Christian 
superstitions — witch  burning — flowed  from  the  same  source.. 
On  these  communities  the  Jew,  an  alien  and  a religious  enemy, 
thrust  himself  in  quest  of  gain ; he  ground  the  people  with 
usury,  and  provoked  their  hatred  fully  as  much  in  this  way  as 
as  by  antagonism  to  their  religion.  The  consequences  were  for 
ever  deplorable ; but  they  were  perfectly  natural,  and  by  no 
means  prove  that  the  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  de- 
mons. Let  a number  of  aliens,  no  matter  of  what  race  or  creed, 
thrust  themselves  into  any  nation  in  the  same  stage  of  progress 
and  condition  as  mediaeval  Christendom  then  was,  and  the  same 
sad  results  will  follow. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wolf  may  with  justice  say  that  the- 
attempts  of  Christian  Churches  to  convert  the  Jews,  though 
well  meant,  and  proofs  of  a feeling  anything  but  demoniac, 
have  been  injudicious,  and  may  well  have  seemed  to  the  Jews 
insulting.  The  Jew,  instead  of  being  the  best,  is  the  worst  of 
all  subjects  for  missionary  enterprise  ; because  his  religion,  in- 
stead of  being  a matter  of  opinion  and  thus  assailable  by  argu- 
ment, is  a matter  of  race,  as  is  most  plainly  avowed  by  Mr. 
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Wolf,  who  takes  his  stand  decisively  on  the  anti-social  and 
anti-national  principle  of  non-intermarriage.  The  difficulty  is 
in  some  respects  even  greater  than  it  is  in  a case  of  caste. 
Millions  probably  have,  by  this  time,  been  squandered  on  the 
Jewish  Missions,  the  fruits  of  which  have  been  absurdly  scanty, 
and  sometimes  far  from  edifying.  Rousseau’s  Jew,  who  goes 
about  being  converted,  and  each  time  getting  money  as  a neo- 
phyte, is  no  mere  creature  of  the  fancy.  Nor  can  there  be 
anything  in  the  theological  sphere  less  worthy  of  exceptional 
interest  than  a creed  which,  having  been  once  spiritual  and 
tended  to  be  universal,  has  sunk  back  into  a religion  of  race  ; 
any  embers  less  likely  to  repay  fanning  than  those  of  a J udaism 
from  which  the  fire  of  David  and  the  prophets  has  departed;  any 
people  less  chosen  than  that,  which  of  all  others,  has  most  sig- 
nally and  steadfastly  rejected  the  Gospel  of  Humanity.  As 
though  there  were  not  difficulty  enough  in  the  relations  between 
the  Christian  nations  and  the  two  tribes,  excellent  persons  de- 
vote their  lives  to  a search  for  the  other  ten,  which,  no  doubt, 
blended  with  the  Semitic  populations,  into  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  carried  captive,  but  which  a pious  fancy  discovers 
now  in  Afghanistan,  now  in  Wales.  This  hunt  for  the  ten 
tribes  appears  lately  to  have  formed  a singular  union  with 
Jingoism,  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Israel.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
it  seems,  were  Jews,  who  having  found  it  agreeable  to  transfer 
themselves  to  a cooler  abode  on  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean, 
left  off  long  noses,  threw  the  books  of  Moses  into  the  sea,  took 
to  the  worship  of  Woden,  and  became  a nest  of  corsairs. 
Nothing  less  than  the  resumption  of  the  long  noses  will  con- 
vince us  of  the  fact.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  after  the  explana- 
tions of  the  real  nature  of  Judaism  which  these  occurrences 
have  called  forth,  the  waste  of  money  and  energy  on  Jewish 
missions  will  abate.  Let  the  religion  of  the  Jew  be  simply 
treated  with  respect  and  left  unassailed : surrounding  influ- 
ences will  act  upon  it  in  course  of  time. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  Christian  communities  will 
be  led  seriously  to  consider  the  still  more  important  question 
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whether  it  is  right  any  longer  to  read  the  Jewish  scriptures 
promiscuously  in  churches,  or  to  commend  them  in  the  mass 
as  divine  oracles  to  the  unlearned  people.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  all  that  scandals  and  dangers  result  from  the  practice.  Such 
passages  as  those  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
Canaanites  and  the  occupation  of  their  land ; to  the  treatment 
of  Gentiles  generally  ; to  the  tortures  inflicted  by  David,  “ the 
man  after  God’s  own  heart,”  on  prisoners  of  war ; to  the  pun- 
ishment of  misbelief  or  religious  perversion  with  death  ; to  the 
execution  of  witches  ; to  the  use  of  the  ordeal ; to  acts  of  patri- 
archs, deemed  moral  in  a primitive  state,  but  which  are  now 
moral  no  longer ; and  even  many  of  those  relating  to  a religious 
system  of  ceremony,  sacrifice,  and  vicarious  atonement,  ought 
surely  to  he  removed  from  the  lectionary.  This  is  the  arsenal  of 
the  Ingersolls,  and  most  formidable  are  the  projectiles  which 
it  contains.  The  passages  do  not  shock,  or  mislead  the  critic, 
versed  in  antiquities  and  the  comparative  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, who  recognises  in  them  relics  of  the  tribal  state,  while 
he  [notes  the  broadening  stream  of  spiritual  sentiment  which 
makes  its  way  through  them,  till  at  last  it  issues  in  Chris tianit}\ 
But  the  uncritical  they  must  shock  or  mislead ; that  they  have 
had  the  latter  effect  is  terribly  apparent  from  the  annals  of 
Christendom.  Bishop  Colenso,  and  not  he  alone  of  Christian 
divines,  has  openly  recoiled  from  them ; Dean  Mansel  exhausted 
his  sophistry  in  trying  to  reconcile  our  moral  sense  to  them, 
and  exhausted  it  in  vain.  No  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
ought  any  longer  to  be  treated  as  a part  of  Christian  teaching 
which  is  not  really  cognate  to  Christianity. 


— Philanthropy  says  that  war  is  an  evil ; when  she  is  hope- 
ful, she  says  that  some  day  it  will  cease.  Moltke  denies  not 
only  the  second  proposition  but  the  first.  The  conquering 
hero  sees  the  bright  side  of  war.  The  dark  side  is  seen  by  one 
who  visits  a field  hospital  after  a battle,  or  a country  through 
which  an  invader  has  just  marched.  In  primitive  times,  human 
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nature  being  wliat  it  is,  war  may  have  been  indispensable 
.as  an  agency  of  natural  selection  and  as  a meter  out  of  the 
bounds  of  nations,  though  there  is  just  now  a disposition  to  em- 
brace hastily  necessarian  theories  of  this  kind.  In  more  civil- 
ized times,  it  has  been  the  school  of  certain  virtues,  courage, 
chivalry  and  even,  in  its  own  despite,  of  humanity  : but  it  has 
also  infused  and  is  infusing  into  the  blood  of  all  of  us  tenden- 
cies highly  adverse  to  civilization.  The  soldier  naturally  de- 
fends it  because  it  is  his  trade ; the  makers  of  small  arms  vote 
for  it  because  it  uses  their  ware ; the  money  brokers  like  it 
because  it  leads  to  loans  and  makes  the  stocks  jump  ; the 
Music  Halls  shout  for  it  because  it  is  as  good  as  gin  to  them. 
The  priest  also  demurely  favours  it : he  has  always  found  the 
soldier  useful ; military  force  is  antagonistic  to  reason,  and 
fighting  is^  an  antidote  to  thought.  Among  the  sermons  of  that 
most  acute  of  High  Church  writers,  the  late  Canon  Mozley, 
there  is  a very  notable  one  in  which  he  maintains,  with  much 
sleight  of  argument,  that  to  do  without  war  is  impossible,  and 
which  nobody  can  peruse  without  seeing  what  is  the  wish  of 
the  preacher.  He  cannot  help  citing  the  awkward  prophecy 
which  says  that  the  time  will  come  when  nations  “ shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks  ; when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more;”  but  like  the  Councillors 
in  Voltaire’s  novel,  when  the  divine  response  contravenes  the 
Sultan’s  plan,  he  finds  that  the  oracle  is  devoid  of  common  sense. 
The  Ultramontane,  as  beseems  him,  out-herods  the  Ritualist. 
Joseph  He  Maistre,  the  grand  prophet  of  Ultramontanism,  con- 
cludes a rhapsody  in  honour  of  war  as  a divinely  instituted  sacri- 
fice of  atonement  with  these  sentences  : “ Thus  is  accomplished 
incessantly,  from  the  insect  up  to  man,  the  great  law  of  the  vio- 
lent destruction  of  living  beings.  The  whole  earth,  continually 
steeped  in  blood,  is  one  vast  altar  on  which  everything  that 
lives  must  be  immolated  without  end,  without  measure,  with- 
out intermission,  till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  till  the 
extinction  of  evil,  till  the  death  of  death.”  Our  readers  will 
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perhaps  not  believe  that  these  words  can  have  been  penned  by 
a Christian  writer  in  the  nineteenth  century : nor  could  we, 
had  we  not  found  them  in  the  seventh  number  of  the  “ Soirees* 
de  Saint  Petersbourg.”  Between  this  and  Moloch  worship  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  draw  the  line.  The  passage  is  a lesson,, 
by  the  way,  for  those  who  fancy  that,  though  in  the  days  of 
the  League,  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
Ultramontane  fanaticism  may  have  been  capable  of  bloody 
work,  all  that  part  of  its  character  has  now  been  smoothed 
away  by  the  touch  of  modern  civilization,  and  that  to  ap- 
prehend anything  of  the  kind  at  present  is  to  revive  a 
prejudice  which  belongs  to  the  past.  So  that  Moltke  may 
be  said  to  have  a good  deal  of  support,  though  some  of  it  of 
a kind  which  die  would  hardly  understand  on  the  question  of 
sentiment  ; on  the  other  question,  the  facts  seem  to  be  with 
him.  The  world  is  in  arms,  and  forging  more  deadly  weapons 
every  day,  while  the  diplomatic  sphere  is  like  a powder  mag- 
azine with  slow  matches  burning  in  every  part  of  it.  Yet  there 
are  forces  at  work  on  the  other  side.  The  galling  pressure  of  these 
armaments  on  labour  is  arraying  the  industry  of  all  nations 
in  active  antagonism  to  the  military  system  ; and  industry  now 
has  votes,  which  it  had  not  in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
An  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Government  may,  it  is  true, 
still  entangle  a nation  in  war  with  little  regard  for  the  voters ; 
but  it  will  have  to  reckon  with  them  when  the  war  is  over. 
The  prizes  of  war,  both  in  the  way  of  territorial  conquest  and 
in  that  of  ordinary  plunder,  are  being  constantly  diminished, 
the  annexation  of  territory  being  rendered  more  difficult  both 
by  the  growth  of  public  morality  and  by  the  increase  of  popular 
resistance;  while  commerce,  for  the  protection  of  her  own  in- 
terests is  extending  the  restraints  of  international  law,  and  ex- 
empting new  classes  of  objects  from  plunder.  The  romance 
of  war,  its  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  which  have  been  no- 
slight  incentives  to  it,  are  being  diminished  and  are  likely  soon 
to  be  annihilated  by  Science,  with  her  long-range  weapons,  her 
torpedoes  and  her  earthworks.  A land  battle,  instead  of  being 
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c the  terribly  beautiful”  encounter  of  two  superb  and  glitter- 
ing hosts,  will  soon  be  a vast  sputter  of  shots  fired  by  marks- 
men under  cover:  a sea  fight  will  be  a collision  between  two 
sets  of  colossal  kettles  launching  infernal  machines  against 
<each  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  destruction  will  become  so 
appalling,  and  so  hideous  in  its  forms,  especially  in  maritime 
war,  that  soldiers  and  sailors  will  hardly  be  found  fora  shilling 
a day.  Between  the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  Crimean  war 
there  was  a long  interval  of  peace,  and  the  nations  felt  the 
growing  presence  of  a spell  which  the  quarrel  with  Russia 
broke,  but  which  served  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  future. 


— A New  York  journal  notes  the  increased  observance  of 
Lent,  which  it  seems  to  think  is  a sign  of  religious  reaction. 
That  there  is  a religious  reaction  against  Agnosticism,  and  that 
Christianity  has  gained  in  practical  intensity,  while  it  has  lost  in 
numbers,  by  the  discussion,  we  regard  as  certain,  and  the  fact, 
by  the  way,  proves  the  wisdom  of  allowing  discussion  to  have 
free  course.  But  it  is  easy  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  increased  observance  of  Lent.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
•no  very  grim  realit}7  in  the  movement,  which  hardly  amounts 
to  more  than  the  temporary  substitution  of  high  dress  for  low 
dress  pleasures.  In  the  second  place,  the  change  is  limited  to 
the  rich.  It,  in  fact,  denotes  not  so  much  anything  religious  as 
the  social  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  among  the  fash- 
ionable circles  of  New  Tork.  Few  can  seriously  think  it  pos- 
sible to  reimpose  upon  the  modern  world  the  Lent  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  with  its  irrational  disregard  of  latitude,  climate,  em- 
ployment, physical  constitution,  and  everything  else  of  which 
medical  science  takes  account  in  regulating  diet.  The  number 
is  always  growing  smaller  of  those  who  believe  that  the  narra- 
tive to  which  Lent  has  reference  is  itself  to  be  taken  literally, 
and  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  actually  shown 
by  the  Tempter  to  the  Tempted  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Let  Asceticism  have  its  due  from  history.  Its  due  it  has 
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not  had  from  those  who,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  represent  it 
as  mere  devil-worship,  assuming  that  the  sole  object  of  the  as- 
cetic is  to  propitiate  a fiendish  deity  by  self-torture.  This  is  a 
true  account  of  Indian  Fakirism,  and  of  that  form  of  Christian 
asceticism  which  was  spawned  from  the  mud  of  the  Ganges, 
which  produced  the  anchorites  of  the  Thebaid,  and  of  which  the- 
most  typical  and  hideous  representation  was  Simon  Stylites.. 
Substituting  lethargy  for  pain  the  censure  may  be  extended  to 
the  monkery  of  Athos,  which  again  has  a counterpart  in  the 
Llamaism  of  Thibet.  But  what  the  term  denotes  is,  not  self- 
torture,  but  the  training  of  the  spiv^ual  athlete  ; and  the 
aim  of  western  Asceticism  on  the  whole  has  been  to  give  the 
spirit  a complete  victory  over  the  lusts.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of 
barbarians,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  anything  in  this* 
direction  without  the  aid  of  formal  and  consecrated  observance  ; 
just  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  limit  their  military  pro- 
pensities without  the  ecclesiastical  laws  forbidding  arms  to  be^ 
carried  in  Churches,  the  prohibition  of  war  on  Church  festivals- 
and  the  Truce  of  God.  Medical  or  intellectual  reasons  for  ab- 
stinence, they  would  not  have  understood,  any  more  than  they 
would  have  understood  an  appeal  to  the  love  of  peace  and  the 
hatred  of  war.  But  we  are  not  barbarians,  and  we  have  better- 
reasons  for  not  gorging  ourselves  with  flesh  or  getting  drunk 
on  metheglin  all  the  year  round,  than  an  ecclesiastical  rubric- 
enforced  by  a Papal  curse.  Formal  restrictions,  imposed  by 
external  authority,  are  apt  to  stimulate  almost  as  much  as  they 
repress : the  natural  accompaniment  of  Lent  is  the  riot  of  the 
carnival,  and  the  Turk,  in  Ramadan,  having  obeyed  the  Prophet 
by  fasting  till  he  is  ravenous,  falls  to  and  eats  like  a beast.  Far 
more  deserving  of  attention  than  this  revival  of  a nominal  de- 
ference to  the  obselete  precepts  of  the  Church  respecting  Lent, 
is  the  movement  of  dietetic  reform,  of  which  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  is- 
the  vigorous  and  lively,  though  extreme  apostle,  and  which 
indirectly  gave  birth  to  the  eccentric  experiment  of  Dr.  Tanner 
That  we  could  do  with  much  less  food  than  we  usually  take  ; 
that  we  should  do  better  with  much  less  food  than  we  usually 
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take  ; that  most  of  us  live  to  eat,  or  at  least  treat  eating  as  a 
pleasure  irrespective  of  nourishment ; and  that  we  shall  be 
healthier,  happier  and  better  when  we  eat  to  live,  is  the  sum  of 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis’s  preaching.  His  arguments  are  wholly  rational, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  asceticism  or  with  any  supersti- 
tion, ecclesiastical  or  moral.  The  Tanner  experiment  seemed 
to  indicate,  at  all  events,  that  life  was  capable  of  being  pre- 
served without  three  full  meals  a day.  A London  footman, 
when  boarded  by  his  employer,  insists  on  having  five  meals, 
with  meat  at  each.  We  think  it  was  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  who 
used  to  tell  the  story  of  a butler  who,  when  he  was  sick,  being 
recommended  by  the  doctor  to  confine  himself  to  three  meals  a 
day,  indignantly  exclaimed,  “And  pray,  sir,  who  is  to  make  up 
to  me  for  the  loss  of  the  other  meals  ? ” The  Comtists,  we  be- 
lieve, look  forward  to  a time  when,  under  their  social  training, 
human  nature  shall  have  been  so  refined  and  have  become  so 
ashamed  of  its  animal  part,  that  people  when  they  feel  hungry 
will  retire  to  take  food  in  secret.  The  mission  of  Jesus  was 
opened  at  a marriage  feast,  and  a long  course  of  education  will 
be  required  before  most  of  us  can  feel  ashamed  to  sit  down 
with  a happy  party  at  a Christmas  dinner.  But  in  the  United 
States,  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  have  told,  and  the  effects 
are  beginning  to  appear. 


— After  all  Toronto  has  had  a visit  from  Sara  Bernhardt. 
Of  the  performance  we  cannot  speak,  our  theatrical  critic  not 
having  been  there.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  is  the  Grand 
Connoisseur,  says  that  Sara  Bernhardt  leaves  off  where  Rachel 
began.  It  would  be  misleading  to  say  that  Rachel  left  off' 
where  Ristori  began,  because  they  were  in  different  lines  ; but 
we  should  say  that  Ristori,  at  her  best,  reached  a higher  point 
than  Rachel,  and  that  she  reached  it  in  virtue  of  a superiority 
of  character  which  made  her  capable  of  nobler  emotions.  The 
pieces  were  of  that  Parisian  class  which  cleanly  minded  English 
people  cannot  thoroughly  appreciate,  though  it  must  be  owned 
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that  the  Seine  is  mingling  its  waters  with  the  Thames.  With 
regard  to  the  social  question,  we  have  only  to  repeat  that  any- 
thing Pharisaical  or  inquisitorial  we  abjure.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  usually  no  one  is  called  upon  to  pry  into  the  charac- 
ters of  actors  or  actresses,  though  it  must  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Stage  cannot  be  proclaimed  out  of  the  pale  of 
morality  and  at  the  same  time  recommended  to  general  support 
as  an  organ  of  moral  improvement.  But  in  this  case  the  social 
question  has  been  pressed  on  the  public  conscience  both  by  the 
conduct  of  the  lady  herself,  and  by  that  of  her  worshippers, 
some  of  whom  are  recognised  leaders  of  opinion,  and  who  have 
insisted  on  her  receiving  not  only  professional  but  social  hom- 
age. For  our  own  part,  we  hold  that  the  pure  and  regular  union 
of  the  sexes  is  the  mainstay  of  our  happiness  as  well  as  of  our 
virtue  ; that  without  it  life  would  be  wretched  as  well  as  filthy 
and  vile,  and  that  everything  said  to  the  contrary  in  French 
novels  or  other  depositories  of  elegant  pruriency  is  nonsense  as 
well  as  vicious.  This  being  so,  we  cannot  withhold  our  sup- 
port from  clergymen,  who,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal, 
Canon  Basil  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Rainsford,  have  done  firmly 
but  temperately,  that  which  it  appears  to  us  was  their  duty. 
There  are  women  on  our  streets,  despised,  abhorred,  and  out- 
cast, who  are  not  great  artists,  but  who  have  more  than  a great 
artist  has  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  their  fall.  If  the  story  of 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  covers  one  case  it  covers  all.  It 
must  be  strangely  twisted  to  turn  it  into  a rebuke  to  an  honest 
clergyman  for  warning  his  people  against  paying  homage  to 
evil. 


— There  are  people  to  whom  the  phrase  practical  Christ- 
ianity is  particularly  suspicious  and  offensive.  Our  genial 
friend,  the  Canada  Presbyterian,  evidently  regards  it  a plaus- 
ible name  for  unconscientiousness  in  religious  matters  and  even 
for  moral  laxity.  We  do  not  wish  to  dogmatize  against  dog- 
ma : there  may  be  minds  peculiarly  constituted  to  whom  the 
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Christian  life  would  not  be  worth  living  without  the  Atbana- 
?dan  Creed.  But  to  the  mass  of  men  we  venture  to  think  that 
the  type  of  character  and  the  practical  precepts  contained  in 
the  Gospels  have  been  and  are  the  strongest  bond.  A very 
partial  realization  of  this  type  and  a very  imperfect  fulfilment 
of  the  precepts  have  sufficed  to  produce  a state  of  things  in- 
comparably better  than  any  that  went  before  it,  and  incom- 
parably better  than  any  that  exists  outside  it.  Far  from  be- 
ing the  special  conceit  of  culture, — which  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian, with  singular  self-abnegation,  professes  to  regard  as 
dross  to  the  religious  mind — practical  Christianity  seems  to 
be  the  only  Christianity  possible  to  the  poor.  It  cannot  be 
common  at  least  to  find  a peasant  who  is,  above  all  things,  a 
theologian.  Ministers  of  different  denominations,  including 
Presbyterians,  have  of  late  been  interchanging  pulpits.  What 
do  they  mean  by  this  ? Do  they  not  mean  that  they  find  the 
doctrinal  questions  which  have  divided  them  of  less  conse- 
quence, and  the  practical  principles  which  unite  them  of  more 
consequence  than  had  been  supposed  ? May  not  still  further 
discoveries  in  the  same  direction  be  made  ? Of  the  doctrinal 
differences  which  sever  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  Western 
the  chief  is  that  concerning  the  ultimate  relations  of  the  Trin- 
ity, the  West  holding  that  the  Third  Person  “ proceeds”  from 
the  Second  Person  as  well  as  from  the  First,  the  East  that  the 
Third  Person  proceeds  from  the  First  Person  only.  A mo- 
ment’s reflection  on  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  ap- 
prehending the  genesis  of  Deity  will  suffice  to  convince  most 
people  that  on  neither  side  can  the  disputants  attach  any 
meaning  whatever  to  the  phrases  which  they  utter,  and  that 
both  dogmas  are  presumptuous  nonsense.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  great  historic  organizations  into  which  Chris- 
tendom is  divided,  will  at  once  make  up  and  agree  to  blend 
with  each  other,  any  more  than  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  the 
-creeds  will  be  suddenly  and  universally  discarded.  In  this  re- 
spect we  must  take  matters  as  we  find  them,  little  as  we  may 
believe  that  the  controversies  in  which  the  several  Churches 
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had  their  origin,  would  now  be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for 
severance.  What  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  is,  that  the  best 
and  wisest  men  in  each  community,  understanding  the  course 
of  contemporary  thought  and  the  reasons  of  it,  will  try  to  lighten 
rather  than  to  make  heavier  the  burden  of  dogmatic  require- 
ment, to  induce  good  Christians  to  stay  in  the  Church  rather 
than  to  turn  them  out,  and  to  use  the  churches  themselves  not. 
as  engines  of  antagonism,  but  as  organs  of  cooperation.  The 
rest  we  must  leave  to  the  Future,  into  which  we  cannot  jump . 
in  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  any  more  than  in  the  polit- 
ical sphere. 


— The  publication  of  Carlyle’s  Reminiscences  seems  to  have- 
been  regarded  by  some  people  in  England  as  a social  offence. 
We  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  deemed  so,  all  the  men  and  wo- 
men about  whom  anything  unpleasant  is  said  in  the  Reminis- 
cences being  dead,  though  the  souls  of  the  representatives  and 
admirers  of  some  of  them,  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  for  instance,  may  very  likely  be  roused  to  arms.  We  are 
not  surprised,  however,  that  society  should  be  touchy.  The- 
craving  for  sensation,  and  the  desire  of  producing  it,  have  been 
allowed,  it  must  be  owned,  to  a deplorable  extent,  to  break  the 
seal  of  confidence  and  thrust  delicacy  aside.  The  “ Lady  Un- 
known ” who  sold  the  letters  of  Prosper  Merim^c  to  a publisher 
deserved  to  pick  oakum  for  her  pains.  A pang  has  been  added 
to  death  in  the  case  of  every  person  of  distinction,  by  the  grow- 
ing  practice  of  keeping  journals  and  leaving  them  for  publica- 
tion. A man  mixes  in  society,  apparently  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  rest  of  the  company,  hears  everything  that  is 
said  in  the  careless  freedom  of  good  fellowship,  then  goes 
home  and  puts  it  all  down  secretly  in  a note-book,  for  the  de- 
lectation of  a curious  world.  The  keeper  of  a journal  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  an  egotist,  and  an  egotist  can  never  do  justice  to 
other  people  : but  when  his  journal  comes  to  light  his  victims 
are  in  their  graves  and  the  egotist  has  it  all  his  own  way.  We- 
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have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  keeper  of  a journal  has  him- 
self had  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  to  enjoin  that  it  should 
be  destroyed  at  his  death  ; but  his  executors  have  considered 
that  they  had  a call  from  the  higher  morality  to  make  him 
commit  a posthumous  breach  of  honour. 

Carlyle’s  estimates  of  the  men  of  his  time  are  in  his  well-known 
manner,  marked  with  his  genius  and  at  the  same  time  with  his 
limitations  and  defects.  He  writes  in  the  belief  that  the  whole 
world  except  a single  house  in  Chelsea  is  a Gehenna,  which,  hap- 
pily, was  not  true.  He  is  evidently  drawn  to  Edward  Irving,, 
as  he  was  to  the  Puritans  and  even  to  Swedenborg,  by  a strong- 
sympathy  for  religious  enthusiasm  which  in  him  was  curi- 
ously unattended  by  any  effort,  or,  apparently,  desire,  to  find 
grounds  for  religious  belief.  Of  such  characters  as  those  of 
those  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Lamb,  he  naturally  could  not 
make  much.  The  thrice-charming  author  of  “ Elia”  especially 
he  vilipends  for  not  being  a strong  man  ; he  might  as  well  have 
vilipended  him  for  not  being  a short-horn.  These  rough,  out- 
spoken judgments  of  a contemporary,  however,  are  useful  cor- 
rections to  mythical  biographies.  That  on  Shelle}"  we  could 
not  help  reading  with  some  satisfaction  after  being  sickened  by 
the  Shelley -worship  which  is  a mania  of  the  day.  Criticism  , 
on  poetry  especially,  seems  to  be  parting  company  with  truth 
and  running  into  rhapsody.  Much  of  it  reminds  us  of  the 
“Femmes  Savantes”  of  Moliere  who  find  unfathomable  depths 
of  meaning  and  unsearchable  treasures  of  beauty  in  such  aphrase 
of  their  adored  poet  as  quoi  qu’on  die.  From  the  dithyrambics 
of  the  critics  and  biographers  of  this  school  it  is  almost  a relief 
to  turn  to  old  Johnson,  who,  though  narrow  and  antiquated,  at 
all  events  does  not  talk  nonsense  and  is  always  trying,  after  his 
fashion,  to  guide  you  to  a correct  estimate  of  his  poet,  not  to 
show  you  what  fine  things  he  can  say  himself.  But  the  worship  - 
pers  of  Shelley  are  not  satisfied  with  your  loving  his  poetry  : 
they  insist  on  your  believing  that  the  life  and  character  of  the 
man  were  even  more  divine  than  his  works.  He  married  a 
young  wife,  grew  tired  of  her,  abandoned  her  and  her  child. 
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married  another  woman  for  whom  he  had  betrayed  his  passion 
before  the  separation,  and  when  the  first  wife  committed  sui- 
cide, hardly  showed  the  intensity  of  remorse  which  a very  noble 
spirit  would  have  shown.  That  “her  commonplace  nature  was  no 
mate  for  his,  and  that  he  had  never  loved  her  with  all  the  depth 
•of  his  affection,”  is  a plea  which  anyone  who  is  really  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  intellect  will  do  well  to  abstain  from  urging. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  interminable  controversy 
.about  the  character  of  Bacon  had,  at  least,  enforced  upon  the 
whole  world  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  paradox,  if  it  be 
•one,  of  mental  power  combined  with  moral  weakness.  When 
Byron  lampooned  the  wife  from  whom  he  had  been  divorced 
lie  proved  that  there  was  something  in  him  less  lofty  than  the 
the  last  cantos  of  “ Childe  Harold.”  The  notion  that  poets 
really  feel  all  they  say  and  feel  it  at  the  time  when  they  arc 
saying  it,  is  a superstition  : the  quickness  of  sensibility  and  the 
liveliness  of  imagination  which  enable  a writer  to  conceive  and 
paint  strong  emotions  have  been  often  found  in  conjunction 
with  a shallow  heart.  A good  poem  is  a great  treasure  and  a 
great  blessing ; but  there  is  no  use  in  exaggerations  which  re- 
turning reason  will  soon  discard. 

Some  of  our  friends  think  that  in  the  short  paragraph  on 
Carlyle  in  our  last  number  we  failed  to  give  him  credit  for 
some  special  effect  which  he  had  produced.  It  may  well  have 
been  so,  yet  we  find  it  difficult  to  discover  what  the  special 
effect  can  have  been.  That  his  tone  was  always  high,  and  that 
he  was  a good  antidote  to  materialism,  we  have  said ; if  we 
-could  say  it  in  more  august  and  striking  words  we  fancy  it 
would  be  about  what  our  friends  really  mean.  Did  Carlyle 
supply  any  new  motive  power  ? Did  he  give  any  new  practi- 
cal rule  ? The  answer  to  both  questions  must,  we  conceive,  be 
in  the  negative,  and  if  so,  wherein  does  his  greatness  as  a moral, 
social  or  political  teacher  lie  ? To  his  greatness,  as  a historical 
painter,  we  paid  our  homage  in  no  stinted  measure.  Nothing 
is  done  by  phrases  however  thundering,  by  talking  spasmodi- 
cally about  earnestness,  by  mentally  taking  your  coat  off,  a«  it 
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were,  to  set  with  extraordinary  energy  about  you  know  not 
what.  Mere  literary  excitement  begets  not  strength  but  weak- 
ness, and  uncommonly  weak,  to  tell  the  truth,  some  of  the  most 
rampant  of  the  sect  are.  Carlyle  looks  down  on  Mazzini,  saying, 
that  though  valiant,  gifted,  and  noble,  he  “was  hopelessly  given 
up  to  his  republicanism,  his  ‘ Progress,’  and  other  Rousseau  fana- 
ticisms for  which  he  (Carlyle) had  at  no  time  the  least  credence  or 
even  any  considerable  respect  amidst  his  pity.”  You  can  point 
to  fruits  and  very  important  fruits  of  Mazzini’s  teaching.  Who 
can  point  to  any  fruits  of  the  teaching  of  Carlyle  ? Mazzini’s 
teaching  remained  the  same  to  the  end.  Carlyle’s  passed  from 
Radicalism  to  Toryism,  from  treating  the  Aristocracy  and  the 
Established  Church  as  the  grossest  of  shams  to  lauding  and 
upholding  both,  and  there  is  no  assignable  ground  for  his  con- 
version other  than  a mere  change  of  mood.  The  basis  of  his 
political  philosophy  is  history,  but,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  his- 
tory misread,  since  he  fails  to  see  that  humanity  changes  in  its. 
onward  course  ; and  that,  as  the  importance  of  the  general  intel- 
ligence waxes  that  of  the  individual  chief  wanes,  so  that  now  to* 
uplift  a man  on  our  shields,  dub  him  a demigod,  and  put  our- 
selves blindly  into  his  hands,  would  be  at  least  as  fatuous  and 
ridiculous  as  any  survival  satirized  in  “Latter  Day  Pamphlets” 
or  “ Sartor  Resartus.”  Nor  are  Carlyle’s  interpretations  of  par- 
ticular periods  by  any  means  so  true  as  the  pictures  through 
which  they  are  conveyed  are  glowing.  Cromwell  is  to  him  as 
an  autocrat  sent  from  Heaven,  to  whom  everybody  was  bound 
on  pain  of  damnation,  political  and  general,  to  pay  absolute  obe- 
dience : but  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate  was  a constant  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Protector  himself  to  get  back  from  autocracy 
to  the  constitutional  government  which  is  the  special  object  of 
Carlyle’s  contempt.  Nor  does  the  “ French  Revolution,”  with  all 
its  admirable  brilliancy,  point  and  humour,  give  anything  like 
an  accurate  or  even  intelligible  account  of  the  springs  of  the 
movement,  of  the  forces  which  determined  its  course,  or  of  the 
causes  of  its  failure. 

A man  of  Carlyle’s  genius  can  hardly  fail  intellectually  to  do 
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good.  Against  this  there  is  to  be  set  no  small  measure  of  harm 
done  by  the  sophistical  perversion  of  morality  in  the  interest 
-of  “ heroes.”  The  more  questionable  the  hero,  the  greater  and 
more  frequent,  of  course,  are  the  perversions,  and  no  work  of 
Carlyle’s  is  more  full  of  them  than  his  life  of  that  most  ques- 
tionable of  heroes,  Frederick  the  Great.  Often  in  that  book 
does  he  trample  on  justice  and  mercy,  not  seldom  does  he  de- 
scend to  the  veriest  pettifogging  to  cover  the  iniquities  of  a 
brilliant  buccaneer  or  the  brutalities  of  an  old  Cyclops  who 
would  have  been  seen  in  his  true  colours  if  he  had  not  been 
the  buccaneer’s  father.  When  the  wrong-doing  cannot  be 
veiled,  it  is  treated  as  privileged,  and  censure  is  daffed  aside. 
£ It  is  dangerous  to  have  spoken  kindly  to  the  Crown-Prince, 
or  almost  to  have  been  spoken  to  by  him.  Doris  Ritter,  a 
comely  enough  young  girl,  nothing  of  a beauty,  but  given  to 
music,  Potsdam  Precentor’s  daughter,  has  chanced  to  be  stand- 
ing in  the  door,  perhaps  to  be  singing  within  doors,  once  or  twice 
when  the  Prince  passed  that  way;  the  Prince  inquired  about  her 
music,  gave  her  music,  spoke  a civility,  as  young  men  will, — 
nothing  more,  upon  my  honour,  though  his  Majesty  believes  there 
was  much  more ; and  condemns  poor  Doris  to  be  whipt  by  the 
Beadle  and  beat  hemp  for  three  years.  Radamantlius  is  a strict 
judge,  your  Majesty;  and  might  be  a trifle  better  informed.” 
This,  we  submit  to  the  Carlyleists,  can  hardly  be  the  path  of 
righteousness,  or  the  way  of  salvation  for  mankind.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  passages  on  the  Katte  affair  and  the  forcible 
incorporation  of  the  Saxon  army  into  the  Prussian  ; of  that  on 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  many  others  in  the  same  history  ; 
while  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  by  a spirit  of  inhumanity 
and  a truculent  recklessness  of  bloodshed,  which  when  found 
in  a literary  man,  who  ought  to  be  a faithful  servant  of  moral 
civilization,  are  very  repulsive.  The  practical  consequencs  of 
such  doctrines  were  exhibited  by  Carlyle  himself,  Kingsley  and 
others  of  the  sect,  in  upholding  slavery  and  applauding  the 
•dastardly  atrocities  of  Governor  Eyre.  Nor  is  the  historical 
insight  displayed  in  “Friedrich”  superior  to  the  sentiment.  What 
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was  the  net  upshot  of  all  this  crimping,  all  this  flogging,  all  the 
savage  regime  and  cruel  pedantry  of  the  military  system, so  much 
admired  by  the  worshippers  of  Frederick  and  his  father  ? It 
was  Jena.  The  Prussian  army  was  a mere  machine,  without  a 
breath  of  national  life  or  spark  of  a national  spirit,  which,  as 
soon  as  its  framer’s  hand  was  withdrawn,  grew  rusty,  decayed, 
•and  was  annihilated  by  a single  blow.  With  the  forces  which 
redeemed  Prussia  and  Germany  from  the  French  yoke,  Friedrich 
Pad  nothing  to  do  : the  legislation  of  Stein,  the  free  heroism 
of  the  Tugend-bund  were  the  reversal  of  his  system  political  and 
social  as  well  as  military,  and  their  success  was  the  condemna- 
tion of  all  that  he  had  done,  saving  the  achievements  of  his 
personal  genius  as  a master  of  the  art  of  war. 

We  assumed  that  Carlyle’s  philosophy  was  Hero-worship.  It 
rather  surprises  us  to  find  that  there  are  some  who  resent  this 
assumption  as  an  injustice  to  the  Teacher,  and  maintain  that 
Hero-worship  was  merely  one  of  the  outward  and  adventitious 
“ trappings  ” of  the  revelation.  The  vital  doctrine,  it  seems,  was 
“ Do  your  Duty.”  Vital  certainly,  but  not  new.  That  we  must 
do  our  duty,  wre  are  all  taught  at  a very  early  age  in  language, 
which,  though  simple,  is  every  whit  as  effective  as  all  the 
grandiloquence  about  Eternities,  Verities  and  Firmaments. 
The  business  of  a philosopher  is  to  show  us  what  our  duty  is, 
and,  if  he  can,  to  give  us  a new  motive  for  doing  it.  What  the 
business  of  a “ Seer  ” may  be  in  these  modern  times  we  cannot 
pretend  to  determine ; but  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  moral 
insight  into  the  course  of  destiny,  neither  in  the  case  of  the 
struggle  between  Slavery  and  Freedom  nor  in  any  other  case, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  did  Carlyle  make  good  his  claim  to 
the  heritage  of  Merlin.  “ Worship  of  a Hero,”  he  writes  in  his 
book  On  Heroes,  “ is  transcendent  admiration  of  a Great 
Man.  I say  Great  Men  are  still  admirable  ; I say  there  is 
at  the  bottom  nothing  else  admirable.  No  nobler  feeling 
than  this  of  admiration  for  one  higher  than  himself  dwells 
in  the  breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  hour,  and  at  all  hours, 
the  vivifying  influence  in  man’s  life.  Religion  I find  stands 
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upon  it ; not  Paganism  only,  but  far  higher  and  truer  religions 
— all  religions  hitherto  known.  Hero-worship,  heartfelt,  pros- 
trate admiration,  submission,  burning,  boundless,  for  a noblesf 
godlike  Form  of  Man, — is  not  that  the  germ  of  Christianity 
itself  ? ” It  is  needless  to  say  that  Christ  has  been  adored  in 
the  belief  that  He  was  not  a great  man,  but  God.  But  again — 
“For  myself  in  these  days,  I seem  to  see  in  this  indestructability 
of  Hero-worship  the  everlasting  adamant  lower  than  which 
the  confused  wreck  of  revolutionary  things  cannot  fall.  The 
confused  wreck  of  things  crumbling  and  even  crashing  and 
tumbling  all  round  us  in  these  revolutionary  ages  will  get 
down  so  far,  no  further.  It  is  an  eternal  corner-stone,  from 
which  they  can  begin  to  build  themselves  up  again.  That  man, 
in  some  sense  or  other,  worships  heroes ; that  we,  all  of  us, 
reverence,  and  must  ever  reverence,  great  men : this  is,  to  me, 
the  living  rock  amid  all  rushings  down  whatsoever ; — the  one 
fixed  point  in  modern  revolutionary  history,  otherwise  as  if 
bottomless  and  shoreless.”  Those  who,  in  face  of  such  passages* 
as  these,  and  a hundred  more  of  the  same  kind,  undertake  to 
declare  that  Hero-worship  is  not  the  essence  of  Carlyleism,  but 
merely  one  of  its  trappings,  can  surely  be  nothing  less  than 
Seers  themselves.  What  are  “Cromwell,”  “Frederick,”  “Past 
and  Present,”  “ Dr.  Francia,”  but  so  many  embodiments  of  the 
doctrine  taught  in  “Hero-worship”  and  of  its  corollary,  pro- 
pounded in  the  same  place,  “ History  is  the  biography  of 
Great  Men  ? ” In  the  “ French  Revolution,”  Carlyle  could  not 
find  a Hero,  the  men  being  not  near  so  great  as  the  events, 
though  he  does  all  he  can  to  inflate  Mirabeau  and  Danton ; and 
to  this  is  at  least  partly  due  the  superiority  of  that  work  as  a 
real  history,  over  all  the  rest.  To  characters  which  were 
simply  examples  of  allegiance  to  duty,  such  as  Lafayette,  Carlyle 
is  far  from  being  partial : he  was  inclined  to  sneer  at  them  as 
formalists  and  pedants.  Time  will  winnow  the  chaff  from  the 
grain.  We  suspect  that  the  Seer  will  vanish,  while  the  Historic 
Painter  and  the  Humorist  will  remain  forever. 
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North-West,  and  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  cupidity  of  the  Company,  will  be  checked  by  the 
Company’s  circular  inviting  immigration.  The  land,  which  we 
were  told  was  worth,  at  least,  $5,  is  offered  at  $2.50  per  acre, 
with  a rebate  to  the  amount  of  $1.25  for  every  acre  brought 
under  cultivation  within  three  to  five  years  following  the  date 
of  purchase,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  other 
improvements  made.  This  looks  like  liberal  dealing,  and  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  to  deal  liberally  and  content  the 
people  is  the  policy  of  the  Company.  That  it  is  a very  serious 
thing  to  make  such  vast  grants,  and  to  create  such  a power  as 
the  Company  in  the  North-West,  has  never  been  denied  or  dis- 
sembled in  these  pages.  But  the  choice  lay  between  this  and 
the  continuation  of  the  system  of  Government  construction, 
with  its  attendant  con tract-mongering  and  jobbery  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  we  had  seen  enough  to  be  convinced  that  we  must  get 
rid  of  it  almost  at  any  price.  That  the  organizers  of  the 
Company  are  honourable,  nobody  pretends  seriously  to  doubt. 
In  the  fury  of  debate,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  threw  out  an 
insinuation  that  the  Minister  of  Railways  had  received  a bribe 
from  them  ; but  had  there  been  any  ground  for  such  a belief, 
the  Opposition  would  not  have  failed  to  bring  the  charge 
formally  before  the  country,  since  they  must  have  known  that 
if  it  were  proved  or  even  supported  by  evidence  sufficient 
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to  make  a strong  impression  on  the  public  mind,  it  would 
certainly  be  fatal  to  the  Agreement,  and  in  all  probability  to 
the  Ministry.  The  Ministerial  majority  would  have  been  un- 
availing ; the  Governor  General  would  unquestionably  have- 
refused  to  sign  the  charter,  and,  if  pressed,  would  have  called 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  his  councils  and  empowered 
them  to  appeal  to  the  country.  We  have  since  been  asked  to 
accept  the  charitable  hypothesis  that  the  illness  of  the  Minister 
of  Railways  was  feigned,  and  that  he  slipped  away  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  clandestine  intrigues  with  the 
members  of  the  Company  who  are  there.  It  was  forgotten 
that,  though  Sir  Charles  Tupper  might  have  a motive  for  com- 
promising himself,  the  members  of  the  Company  could  have 
none,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  Opposition  organ  itself, 
they  had  already  secured  under  the  Agreement  all  that  the 
most  criminal  compliance  could  yield,  or  the  most  unbounded 
rapacity  desire.  This  is  childishness  as  well  as  injustice.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  must  surely  see  that,  the  inevitable- 
faction  fight  being  over,  it  will  be  better  policy  for  them  now 
to  sheathe  their  swords  and  settle  down  into  amicable  relations- 
with  a power  which  cannot  be  slanged  out  of  existence,  which 
is  probably  too  much  governed  by  its  commercial  interests  to 
cherish  any  political  antipathies,  and  the  consent  of  which  is 
necessary  to  any  future  modification  of  the  compact. 

It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  anything  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  beyond  the  police  of  the  new  territory 
and  the  creation  of  legal  titles  to  land.  Even  the  Block  Sys- 
tem seems  to  have  done  mischief  by  scattering  the  settlers  and 
pushing  many  of  them,  in  a country  where  road-making  is  des- 
perately difficult,  far  away  from  markets,  and  from  the  means 
of  civilized  life,  especially  schools.  Mr.  Pope’s  scheme  of  provid- 
ing houses  and  ready-sown  farms  for  Irish  immigrants,  as  the 
work  is  to  be  done  by  contract,  opens  up  a fresh  vista  of  the 
jobbery  from  which  the  country  has  just  escaped,  and,  though 
on  a smaller  scale,  perhaps  in  a worse  form,  since  simple-minded 
peasants,  bewildered  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  are  likely  to- 
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be  particularly  easy  and  tempting  victims.  The  tune  of  the 
Indian  Agencies  in  the  United  States  may  be  played  with  an 
Irish  variation  in  Manitoba.  Moreover  the  scheme  itself  seems 
doubtful.  How  will  an  Irish  peasant  prosper  if  he  is  set  down 
by  himself  in  a strange  and  wild  country,  with  a shanty  and  a, 
bit  of  sown  land,  but  without  money,  with  poor  clothes  and 
insufficient  equipments  of  every  kind  ? Will  he  at  once  take 
heartily  and  cheerfully  to  the  work  of  a farmer  ? Is  not  the 
net  result  too  likely  to  be  a number  of  deserted  shanties 
partly  broken  up  for  fuel  ? At  the  same  time,  emigrants  of 
other  races  will  perhaps  be  disgusted  and  repelled  because 
houses  and  sown  lands  are  provided  for  the  Irish  alone. 

Irish  emigrants  employed  on  the  railway  will  find  work 
suited  to  them,  and  the  companionship  for  which  they  crave  : 
those  who  have  an  inclination  for  farming  can  afterwards  take 
farms ; they  will  have  been  acclimatized  and  will  know  the 
country.  This  seems  the  best  scheme  for  Irish  immigration. 
The  core  of  the  new  population  must  be  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans, or  other  people  equally  accustomed  to  a rigorous  climate 
and  handy  as  pioneers.  Of  our  Canadian  farmers,  many,  we  hear, 
are  going ; and  no  wonder,  considering  how  heavily  farms  are 
mortgaged  and  that  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  the  mort- 
gagors, especially  those  who  fell  into  the  snare  of  “table 
rates,”  are  now  paying,  has  become  still  more  oppressive  since 
the  rate  of  interest  generally  has  fallen.  To  supply  the  places 
of  these  men  on  Canadian  farms  is  an  object  of  vital  importance 
to  Canada,  and  it  can  be  done  only  by  commending  the  country 
to  the  notice  of  British  farmers,  many  of  whom,  in  their 
present  predicament,  must  be  thinking  of  emigration,  and  who 
would  certainly  do  better  on  land  already  tilled,  and  with  all 
aids  and  appliances  within  their  reach,  than  they  would  as 
pioneers.  Extension  from  sea  to  sea  may  be  politically  very 
grand ; but,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  this  is  an  anxious 
moment  for  Old  Canada. 
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I 

— The  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  been  expounding  his 
policy.  At  Toronto  it  was  merely  the  negation  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  Agreement  and  N.  P.  At  Montreal  it  was  Imperial 
Federation.  This  phantom  still  haunts  us,  though, like  one  of  the 
spirits  evoked  by  the  mediums  when  a sceptic  is  present  at  the 
seance,  it  persistently  refuses  to  “materialize.”  Mr.  Blake’s 
plan  seems  to  be  a union  solely  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  de- 
fence ; but  he  does  not  answer  the  argument  that  union,  by 
involving  the  Colonies  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Imperial  coun- 
try, will  itself  be  the  main  and  almost  the  sole  source  of  peril. 
This  brilliant  scheme  creates  the  very  liability  against  which, 
by  means  of  enormously  complicated  and  expensive  machinery, 
it  provides.  It  is  needless  again  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  the  admission  of  distant  communities,  differ- 
ing widely  from  each  other  in  their  external  relations  as  well 
as  in  their  internal  character  and  interests,  to  the  diplomatic 
and  military  councils  of  England.  The  episode  of  Jingoism, 
moreover,  has  surely  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  sever  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  from  the  general  concerns  of  a 
country  and  to  consign  it,  with  questions  between  moderation 
and  aggrandizement,  between  war  and  peace,  to  the  keeping  of 
a separate  assembly.  Each  of  the  political  parties  in  England 
has  a foreign  policy  vitally  connected  with  its  general  principles 
and  congenial  to  its  general  temper,  and  neither  would  see  the 
Federal  Assembly  taking  a line  antagonistic  to  its  own  with- 
out using  all  the  means  of  opposition  and  obstruction  in  its 
power.  A Jingo  majority  in  the  Federal  Parliament  might 
find  itself  in  collision  with  an  anti- Jingo  majority  in  the  Par- 
liament of  England  which,  in  spite  of  any  formal  regulations 
that  might  be  made,  would  practically  have  the  control  of  the 
English  purse.  One  or  two  such  conflicts  would  shake  the 
machine  to  pieces,  and  the  net  result  would  be  anything  rather 
than  the  increased  union  of  the  English  race.  A friendly  hearer 
and  critic  of  Mr.  Blake’s  speech  said  that  when  the  speaker 
talked  of  Imperial  Federation  every  one  knew  that  he  was 
thinking  of  Independence,  and  that  the  audience  applauded  in 
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that  sense.  To  say  one  thing  and  mean  another  on  a fun- 
damental question  is,  for  a leader,  perilous  work  : and  the  timid- 
ity which  feels  a cloak  needful  will  be  apt  to  shrink  from  de- 
claring for  Independence  if  the  expected  opportunity  arrives. 
But  the  opportunity  will  not  arrive.  It  arrived  some  years  ago 
and  it  did  not  find  its  man. 

— No  one  can  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Sir  Alexander  Galt 
feels  his  situation  as  Canadian  Ambassador  unsatisfactory. 
The  Ambassador  of  a dependency  is  a diplomatic  hippogriff,  a 
creature  of  the  imagination  unknown  to  the  actual  world.  Be- 
tween England  and  Canada  there  may  be  a private  understand- 
ing, by  virtue  of  which  Canada  has  a voice  in  commercial 
treaties  affecting  herself  : but  of  this  Foreign  Powers  cannot  be 
cognizant ; in  their  sight  Canada  stands  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  Jamaica,  Algeria,  Cuba  or  St.  Thomas.  Necessarily 
at  every  step  of  negotiations  they  require  the  sanction  of  the 
English  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Ambassador  of  Canada  in  effect 
finds  himself  unable  to  negotiate  at  all.  But  perhaps  the  gale 
which  bears  Sir  A.  Galt  away  from  a bootless  mission  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  waft  him  to  a post  of  greater 
usefulness  and  distinction  on  his  own  side.  He  seems  to  be 
the  only  man  who  can  take  the  leadership  of  the  party  in 
power,  supposing  that  the  present  Premier  finds  rest  indispen- 
sable, and  his  position  during  the  last  ten  years  has  become  so 
independent  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
seeking  assistance  in  any  quarter  he  might  think  fit.  The 
hope  of  a national  government,  and  a respite  from  faction  fight- 
ing, faintly  dawns  upon  us  once  more.  It  was  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  that  Sir  John  Macdonald,  so  late  in  his  politi- 
cal life,  should  shake  himself  loose  from  old  party  ties,  and 
widen  the  basis  of  his  government.  Yet  it  may  turn  out  that 
his  accession  to  power  was  practically  a step  towards  our  final 
liberation  from  Machines. 
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— Talk  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein  seems  on  the  increase.  The 
idea  pleases  English  manufacturers  galled  by  the  American 
tariff.  It  is,  at  all  events,  more  feasible  than  that  of  Imperial 
Federation,  and  aims  at  a more  substantial  object.  There  is  no 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement,  by  which 
England  shouldbind  herself  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  Colonial 
wheat  and  cattle,  while  the  Colonies  would  bind  themselves  to 
admit  English  manufactures  free,  and  exclude  those  of  other 
countries.  Yet  we  should  be  surprised  to  see  a step  practically 
taken  in  this  direction,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  col- 
lectively, or  by  any  considerable  section  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. The  Colonies  would  have  to  surrender  the  commer- 
cial autonomy  which  Australia  and  Canada  have  just  as- 
serted ; while  the  English  masses  would  fear  and,  for  a time  at 
least,  would  actually  experience,  a rise  in  the  price  of  food,  for 
abundance  of  which  they  care  much  more  than  for  political 
relations  with  countries  which  they  could  not  point  out  on  the 
map.  To  the  Protectionists  in  the  Colonies,  the  free  admis- 
sion of  English  goods  would  of  course  be,  commercially  speak- 
ing, ruin,  and  desperate  resistance  might  be  looked  for  from 
that  quarter.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty, other  than  that  arising  from  adverse  opinion,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  compact ; but,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  there  would 
be  the  difficulty  of  guarding  a long  open  frontier  against 
American  smuggling,  of  which  there  is,  probably,  not  a little 
under  the  present  tariff,  though  it  is  always  left  out  of  the 
account  in  stating  the  relative  importation  of  English  and 
American  goods.  It  is  a weak  point  in  the  position  of  ardent 
Imperialists  that,  whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  the  politi- 
cians, our  people  have  no  antipathy  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
anything  good  that  comes  from  them.  In  the  North-West 
especially,  where  the  population  will  be  mixed,  and  a large 
element  of  it  will  be  American,  commercial  considerations  may 
be  expected  to  prevail;  and  as  there  is  absolutely  no  natural 
boundary,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  Chinese  wall  in 
that  quarter  would  be  very  great.  The  wrath  of  our  neigh- 
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hours  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  would,  of  course,  he  kindled 
by  this  great  combination  against  them,  and  their  Civil  War 
has  proved  that,  whatever  may  he  their  love  of  the  dollar, 
they  have  also  a temper  as  well  as  other  nations.  They  might 
deprive  us  of  winter  ports  and  stop  the  transmission  of  our 
goods  in  bond.  The  sole  object  of  England  would  be,  by  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  United  States,  to  compel  them  to  reduce 
their  tariff : that  gained,  the  discrimination  in  favour  of  Colo- 
nial produce  would  end.  But  with  the  reduction  of  the  Amer- 
ican debt,  which  is  going  on  with  marvellous  rapidity,  the 
tariff  must  be  lowered ; it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  duties 
no  longer  needed  for  revenue,  merely  for  the  sake  of  Protection ; 
and  there  are  certainly  some  among  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
England,  who  have  more  faith  in  this  process,  combined  with 
the  growth  of  international  unity,  than  in  any  pressure  which 
can  be  put  on  the  Americans  by  a Tariff  war. 

— After  remaining  open  for  nearly  a year,  the  Collectorship 
of  Customs  for  the  Port  of  Toronto  has  been  given  to  a person 
against  whose  character  and  general  ability  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  but  who  is  a stranger  to  the  service.  This 
may  be  political  gratitude,  but  it  is  not  Civil  Service  Reform. 
The  first  requisite  of  a good  Civil  Service  is  promotion  by  de- 
partmental merit.  The  mainstay  of  the  English  system  are  the 
permanent  under-secretaries,  who,  not  being  political,  do  not  go 
out  with  the  Ministry,  and  who,  if  they  are  not  actually  taken 
from  the  office  over  which  they  are  called  to  preside,  are,  at 
^all  events,  appointed  without  reference  to  party,  and  solely 
on  administrative  grounds.  There  is  little  use  in  an  apparatus 
of  competitive  examinations  for  the  lower  places,  if  the  higher 
are  to  be  treated  as  fees  for  political  supporters,  or  even  as 
personal  patronage.  The  last  time  that  the  Collectorship  was 
vacant,  it  was  bestowed  on  a party  wirepuller,  with  results 
which  it  is^needless  to  rehearse.  No  particular  Minister  is  to 
blame.  We  may  be  sure  that  there  has  been  during  the  last 
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year  a struggle  among  the  political  retainers  of  the  Government 
for  this  prize,  deemed  by  them  their  property,  most  perplexing 
to  the  holder  of  the  patronage ; and  the  decision  in  which,  by  the 
conflicting  currents  of  importunity,  he  has  at  last  been  landed, 
is  not  so  bad  as  others  to  which  he  might  have  come.  But,  we 
repeat,  this  is  not  Civil  Service  Reform.  Nor  is  it  Civil  Service 
Reform  when,  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  President  Garfield 
removes  one  Chief  of  the  New  York  Custom  House  and  ap- 
points another  on  political  grounds.  The  President’s  inten- 
tions are  excellent,  but  Party  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  Re- 
formers who  are  disappointed  by  his  action  will  in  time  be  led 
to  discern  the  real  seat  of  the  evil,  and  learn  that  they  must 
probe  deeper  to  effect  a cure. 


— Among  the  mysteries  of  our  time  may  be  reckoned  the 
Pacific  Railway  Commission.  With  what  object  it  was  ap- 
pointed we  have  never  been  able  to  divine.  The  Grit  hy- 
pothesis is  that  it  was  devised  by  the  jealousy  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  No- 
treachery can,  of  course,  be  too  dark  for  the  Author  of  Evil ; but 
there  is  a limit  to  the  simplicity  of  his  supposed  victim.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  the  object  might  be,  by  revealing  the  hid- 
eous details  of  government  contracts  to  provide  an  argument  in 
favour  of  transferring  the  undertaking  to  a Company  ; but  this, 
solution  we  discarded  as  too  refined.  The  most  natural  suppo- 
sition appears  to  be  that  the  Commission  originated  with  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  and  was  by  him  intended  to  drag  to  light  the 
bad  things  which  had  been  done  under  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  thus 
to  furnish,  in  case  of  need,  the  means  of  proving  that  the  kettle 
was  no  whiter  than  the  pot.  If  it  was  so,  the  petard,  while  it 
perhaps  has  blown  up  the  enemy,  has  not  left  the  engineer  un- 
scathed. Bad  things  occurred  under  both  Administrations  ^ 
but  the  two  jobbers  who  preeminently  deserve  to  stand  in  the 
dock,  as  it  happens,  are  partisans  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  The 
Commissioners  appear  to  have  done  their  duty  ; yet  the  cost  to- 
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the  country  will  be  large,  and  the  only  result,  besides  a great 
moral  stench,  will  be  a fresh  demonstration  of  the  unfitness  of 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  to  fulfil  the  quasi-judicial  purposes  for 
which  they  have  of  late  in  this  country  been  employed.  They 
have  no  power  of  bringing  an  offender  to  justice  : it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  have  the  power  even  of  branding  him  with 
censure  without  laying  themselves  open  to  an  action  for  libel : 
all  they  can  do  is,  after  dragging  his  guilt  to  light,  to  leave  him 
a noxious  example  of  impunity.  Their  action  in  these  cases  is 
an  abortive  encroachment  on  the  province  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. The  information  of  Government  is  the  sole  proper  func- 
tion of  Royal  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  and  the  only  one  ever 
entrusted  to  them  in  England  where  they  rigorously  abstain 
from  entering  into  any  question  or  receiving  any  evidence 
affecting  personal  character  or  conduct.  The  subject  was  tho- 
roughly discussed,  and  the  right  principle  was  distinctly  laid 
down,  as  an  able  writer  in  the  Globe  some  time  ago  pointed 
out,  in  connection  with  the  University  Commission  of  1850. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  “ the  well-known  ” principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  will  prevail  in  relation  to  this  matter  for  the 
future. 


— When  we  said  that  the  only  sign  of  life  given  by  the 
Senate  during  the  last  Session  was  its  attempt  to  amend  the 
Scott  Act,  we  intended  to  speak  of  its  life  as  a co-ordinate  and 
independent  branch  of  the  legislature,  modifying  in  important 
questions  the  action  of  the  Commons,  and  originating  measures 
which  would  not  have  originated  with  them.  These  are  the 
purposes,  we  imagine,  for  which  the  Senate  is  supposed  to 
exist,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  draws  its  pay.  But  a 
friend,  whose  authority  claims  the  highest  respect,  tells  us  that 
our  observations  were  unjust,  since  most  of  the  Government 
measures  of  the  Session  were  introduced  in  the  Senate.  So 
they  were  ; but  can  they  be  said,  in  any  practical  sense,  to  have 
emanated  from  the  Senate, or  even  to  have  been  really  forwarded 
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by  its  intervention?  Was  their  introduction  there  much  more 
than  an  expedient  to  save  time  by  pushing  the  bills  through 
the  forms  while  the  Commons  were  occupied  with  the  Pacific 
Railway  Agreement  ? Would  the  previous  approbation  of  the 
Senate  give  any  contested  measure  a better  chance  in  the 
.Lower  House  ? A third  of  the  Senate  Report  for  the  Ses- 
sion is  occupied  by  the  debate  on  the  Pacific  Railway.  In 
that  debate,  a speech  worthy  of  any  assembly,  and  regarded  by 
those  who  heard  or  read  it  as  the  ablest  exposition  of  the 
Government  case  was  made  by  Sir  Alexander  Campbell ; but 
the  conclusion  was  foregone,  and  the  Conservative  organ  itself 
said  that  the  Senate  could  act  only  as  a court  of  registration. 
How  much  of  the  Senate  debates  was  reported  even  by  the 
journals  most  friendly  to  the  institution  ? How  much  attention 
did  the  press  or  the  public  pay  to  its  proceedings,  till  it  ven- 
tured on  an  amendment  to  the  Scott  Act,  which  had  our  hearty 
approval,  but  which  the  nation  flung  under  the  table  ? It  is 
in  no  revolutionary  spirit  that  we  approach  this  subject.  In 
the  interest  of  democracy  itself,  we  wish  the  Conservative 
-elements  of  the  Constitution  to  be  strong.  But  where  the 
national  will  is  supreme  nothing  can  be  strong  without  an  elec- 
tive basis.  A body  of  nominees  representing  nobody  and 
irresponsible  will  never  be  suffered  to  exercise  real  power. 
Give  the  Senate  an  elective  basis  of  a Conservative  kind,  and  it 
may  become  a most  important  institution.  Unless  that  is 
*done,  we  venture  to  say  once  more,  the  anchor  will  not  hold. 


— The  change  of  leadership,  or  rather  the  revolution  by 
which  it  was  brought  about,  has,  at  all  events,  enforced  a nomi- 
nal deference  on  the  part  of  Grit  Machinists  to  the  most  sacred 
article  of  the  Liberal  creed.  To  the  great  edification  of  the 
public  there  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  Globe  an  editorial 
in  favour  of  freedom  of  individual  opinion  within  the  Liberal 
party,  ending  with  this  paragraph : 
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“We  are  not  at  all  alarmed  by  the  picture  of  the  individual- 
isms  of  the  present  Liberal  leaders  which  is  now  set  up  to  scare 
us  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  whose  ideas  of  unity  are 
evidently  that  of  a lifeless  uniformity,  or  abject  submission  to  the 
guidance  of  a single  leading  mind.  If  our  Blakes,  and  Macken- 
zies, and  Casgrains,and  Huntingtons,  and  Mills, and  Lauriershave 
the  temerity  to  think  some  original  thoughts,  and  cherish  some 
personal  convictions,  we  are  stupid  enough  to  prefer  the  living 
energy  of  the  coming  Government  with  all  the  combined 
strength  derived  from  a union  of  such  individualisms  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  demands  of  a broad  public  policy,  to  the  life- 
less operations  of  a political  machine  operated  by  a single  and 
not  over-scrupulous  hand.” 

The  unconscious  and  involuntary  felicity  of  the  concluding 
words  may  be  called  unique.  Liberals  will  gradually  see  from 
what  they  have  been  delivered,  and  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  were  the  indispensable  means  of  their 
deliverance.  Their  organization  had  become  “ a machine  oper- 
ated by  a single  and  not  over-scrupulous  hand.”  It  had 
become  a counterpart  of  that  American  machine,  from  thraldom 
to  which  the  better  section  of  the  Republicans  the  other  day 
emancipated  itself  by  a desperate  effort,  but  with  this  difference 
— that  the  American  Bosses  exercised  their  power  openly,  and 
were  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  whereas 
the  Grit  Boss  exercised  his  power  in  secret,  and  had  in  heart 
completely  apostatized  from  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Canada.  An  effort  was  made  to  break  the  Canadian 
Machine  from  within  like  that  by  which  the  American  Machine 
was  broken  in  the  Convention  of  Chicago ; but  not  with  the 
same  success.  Mr.  Blake  was  “whipped  into  the  traces”  by 
the  Machinists,  and  though  he  afterwards  left  their  government 
his  influence  had  been  fatally  impaired.  After  this,  only 
one  mode  of  escape  from  “ the  body  of  that  death”  remained) 
and  Liberals  will,  in  time,  perceive  that  the  disaster  of  1878 
was  salvation  in  disguise. 


— The  Grand  Jury  question  continues  to  be  the  theme  of 
observation  from  the  Bench.  Everybody  knows  that  the  his- 
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tory  both  of  the  Grand  and  the  Petty  Jury  is  in  its  details  a 
chapter  of  accidents.  But  in  its  main  character  neither  of  these 
institutions  is  accidental ; nor  is  the  origin  of  either  of  them  so- 
local  or  personal  as  some  recent  antiquaries  seem  to  imagine,  the 
Jury  being  found  in  Scandinavia  as  well  as  in  England.  In 
fact  the  court  of  freemen  and  peers,  which  the  Petty  Jury 
represents,  was  the  complement  of  the  free  institutions  which 
are  the  special  pride  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  stands  contrasted 
with  the  despot’s  tribunal  as  the  Witenagemot,  the  Parliament,  or 
the  primitive  assembly  of  warriors  out  of  which  these  were 
developed,  does  with  the  despot’s  rule.  In  primitive  times  func- 
tions afterwards  distinct ; not  having  been  separated  from  each 
other,  the  court  of  freemen  was  judge  and  jury  too  ; the  growth 
of  legal  science  added  the  presidency  of  professsional  judges. 
The  Grand  Jury  was,  perhaps,  in  its  origin  merely  an  instru- 
ment for  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  very  necessary  at  a time 
when  there  was  no  regular  police,  as  well  as  for  presenting  local 
matters  requiring  reform.  This  function  is  now  almost  obsolete  ; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  as  to  the  cognate  function  of 
determining  what  cases  ought  to  be  sent  to  trial.  Some  sort 
of  preliminary  consideration  of  the  evidence  there  must  be  ; it 
will  never  do  to  put  a man  in  the  dock  on  mere  suspicion ; all 
the  authorities  say  in  effect  that,  if  the  Grand  Jury  is  abolished, 
a public  prosecutor  must  be  instituted  in  its  place.  Certainly 
the  Grand  Jury,  in  its  present  form,  seems  a waste  of  time  and 
money.  Nor,  sitting  in  secrecy  as  it  does,  and  without  the 
guarantee  afforded  by  clear  personal  responsibility,  is  it  per- 
fectly fit  on  all  occasions  to  be  entrusted  with  the  key  of  jus- 
tice. Into  its  conclave  political  and  social  considerations  may 
find  their  way.  This  liability  was  brought  home  to  the  minds 
of  most  people  in  England  by  the  case  of , Governor  Eyre,  which 
the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  send  to  trial.  Governor  Eyre  and 
William  Gordon,  a member  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  had  been 
not  only  political  opponents  but  deadly  personal  enemies,  and 
the  violence  of  temper  shown  by  Eyre  in  their  quarrel  had 
brought  down  upon  him  a rebuke  from  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
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When,  in  consequence  of  a disturbance,  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  a part  of  the  island,  Eyre  himself  arrested  Gordon 
at  a place  out  of  the  pale  of  martial  law,  carried  him  in  his 
own  vessel  to  the  proclaimed  district,  changed  the  composition 
of  the  court  martial  in  such  a way  as  rendered  its  sentence 
more  sure,  and  then  put  Gordon  into  its  hands.  The  Court  still 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  the  execution  and  referred 
its  sentence  to  the  Governor,  who  ratified  it  under  his  own  hand . 
These  were  the  undisputed  facts,  and  no  one  who  has  read  the 
charge  of  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  on  the  occasion  can  well 
doubt  that  the  case  was  one  for  investigation  before  a public 
tribunal.  But  political  feeling  had  been  excited,  and  the  Grand 
Jury  closed  the  gate.  A public  prosecutor  would  be  guarded 
by  his  professional  instincts  against  irrelevant  considerations 
and  though  he  would,  in  the  first  instance,  owe  his  appointment 
to  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  circumstances 
in  which  his  care  for  his  own  reputation  and  his  interest  in  his 
office  would  be  likely  to  give  way  to  his  desire  to  oblige  a 
minister.  To  the  institution  of  a public  prosecutor  in  time  we 
shall  probably  come. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  Grand  Jury  some  better  materials 
might  be  set  free  for  the  composition  of  Petty  Juries.  Assuredly 
it  can  only  have  been  accident  that  assigned  the  more  impor- 
tant function  to  the  weaker  tribunal.  In  England  it  is  appal- 
ling to  see  to  what  hands  the  most  momentous  causes  and  even 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  consigned.  If  the  Judge  is 
strong  and  uses  his  influence  he  may  guide  the  Jury  right,  but 
otherwise  the  result  must  often  be  a mere  toss-up,  or  what  is 
'even  worse,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  tricks  of  advocates.  Any 
sort  of  prejudice  is  sure  to  carry  the  day.  Our  people  are,  on  the 
average,  better  educated  and  more  intelligent  than  the  English  ; 
yet  we  have  had  recent  proof  that  a jury-box  may  be  swayed, 
in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  by  local  sentiment,  and 
more  than  once  suspicion  has  prevailed  that  grosser  influences 
were  at  work.  We  have  heard  men  eminently  familiar  with 
the  working  of  our  local  institutions  express  a very  unfavour- 
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able  opinion  of  the  jury  panel.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
practical  object  of  all  free  institutions  is  to  get  twelve  honest 
men  into  a jury-box ; intelligence  must  be  added  to  honesty  if 
justice  is  to  be  done,  especially  when  there  is  a long  chain  of 
evidence,  or,  when,  as  in  libel  cases,  fine  perceptions  are  required  ; 
but  the  duty  of  a juryman  in  an  important  cause  is  as  high  as. 
any  that  a citizen  can  be  called  upon  to  perform. 


— One  of  our  public  men  said  the  other  day  that,  in  Canada, 
no  one  who  was  willing  to  work  could  want  bread.  This,  un- 
fortunately, is  a dream  of  the  past.  It  is  in  the  more  intellec- 
tual and  what  are  styled  the  higher  callings,  such  as  those  of 
clerks,  and  secretaries,  that  the  overcrowding  is  greatest.  The 
excessive  number  of  applicants  for  employment  in  this  line, 
whose  existence  every  advertisement  reveals,  is  a serious 
warning  against  blind  persistence  in  any  system  which  may  be 
likely  to  create  a distaste  for  manual  labour.  Young  men  of 
more  than  average  abilities  and  acquirements,  as  well  as  of  the 
highest  character,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  work  ; and 
there  is  danger  of  fresh  victims  being  brought  here  by  the 
pictures  drawn  of  the  boundless  resources  and  magnificent 
destinies  of  this  country.  That  in  such  a cornucopia  there 
must  surely  be  something  good  for  everybody,  is  the  conclusion 
naturally  drawn,  and  those  who  are  dazzled  by  the  description 
do  not  pause  to  ask  whether  it  relates  to  the  present  or  the 
future.  That  it  relates  to  the  future,  and  that  at  present  they 
can  find  no  subsistence,  is  the  fact  which  dawns  on  them  when 
they  have  landed  on  our  shore.  But  even  for  manual  labourers 
and  mechanics,  and  men  very  willing  to  work,  there  is  too 
often  a dearth  of  employment  in  our  long  close  season.  The 
wise  lay  up  a store  for  the  winter,  but  not  all  the  world  is. 
wise  ; and  the  brief  summer  presents  ever-multiplying  tempta- 
tions in  the  way  of  amusements  and  excursions,  to  which  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  Labour,  strained  with  exertion,  jaded  with 
monotony,  sweltering  with  heat,  should  sometimes  improvi- 
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dently  yield.  The  combination  of  a short  period  of  high  wages 
with  a long  close  season,  is  everywhere  alike  trying.  In  the 
University  cities  in  England,  the  end  of  the  Long  Vacation 
often  finds  destitute  those  whose  pockets  were  full  when  it 
began.  Like  every  other  social  question,  that  of  poverty  must 
be  studied  with  reference  to  local  conditions,  as  well  as  to 
general  laws. 

When  our  fancy  endows  these  communities  of  the  New 
World  with  the  attributes  of  youth,  we  forget  that  they  have 
really  lived  ten  centuries  in  one,  and  that,  in  the  parts  of  the 
Continent  longest  settled,  they  have  come  nearly  up  to  the  level 
of  those  of  the  Old  World  in  every  characteristic  of  maturity, 
and  in  liability  to  pauperism  among  the  rest.  We  have  happily 
not  yet  any  abodes  of  congregated  misery  on  the  scale  of 
Whitechapel,  the  Irish  quarter  of  Liverpool,  or  the  bad  parts 
of  Glasgow ; but  in  every  great  city,  however  prosperous,  the 
inevitable  accidents  of  trade  and  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  vice, 
must  create  a proportionate  amount  of  destitution ; and  in  a 
Christian  nation,  no  one,  however  culpable,  can  be  let  starve. 
To  us  in  our  turn  the  universal  problem  now  presents  itself,  and 
though  the  unwillingness  to  adopt  a Poor  Law  is  most  honour- 
able as  well  as  natural,  to  some  public  and  regular  provision  for 
the  poor  we  shall  probably  come.  The  Toronto  Home  of  In- 
dustry, which  receives  a subsidy  from  the  city,  is  in  fact  hardly 
distinguishable  from  a poor-house.  There  is  a certain  amount 
not  only  of  casual  want,  such  as  may  be  reached  by  private 
charity,  organized  so  as  to  economize  relief  and  detect  impos- 
ture, but  of  permanent,  hopeless  and  friendless  destitution  for 
which  nothing  but  the  almshouse  can  provide.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  name  “ tramp”  was  hardly  heard.  But  vagrancy  has  now 
become  a very  serious  evil  in  the  States,  and  seems  likely  to  become 
one  here.  In  the  States,  they  trace  its  existence  in  part  to  the 
disbanded  armies  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  have  melted 
back  with  almost  magical  rapidity  and  completeness  into  the 
industrial  population.  But  considering  that  sixteen  years  have 
passed  since  the  Civil  War,  this  can  hardly  be  the  sole  source 
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The  labour  wars  of  Europe,  especially  of  England,  have  proba- 
bly contributed  their  quota  of  perturbed  and  wandering 
spirits.  Apart  from  these  special  causes,  the  vast  enlarge- 
ment of  the  industrial  continent,  the  facilities  of  locomotion, 
the  migratory  habits  produced  by  the  shifting  of  trades,  were 
sure  to  produce  unsettlement  among  the  working  class.  At  all 
events,  Canada  has  to  deal  with  vagrancy.  The  Labour  Test 
is  the  obvious  expedient,  and  it  has  been  applied  with  the  best 
effect  in  the  States.  Its  proved  efficacy  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  is  the  answer  to  the  natural  objection 
that  work,  even  the  roughest  and  most  repulsive  work,  is  some- 
times wanted  for  the  resident  and  respectable  poor.  While 
labour  is  enforced,  the  refuge  should  be  clean  and  the  treatment 
of  the  tramp  such  as  not  to  degrade  him,  especially  as  decent 
wanderers,  emigrants  perhaps  who  have  failed  to  get  employ- 
ment, will  sometimes  be  fain  to  put  up  with  the  same  asylum. 
Even  the  tramp  is  not  necessarily  a bad  man  : he  may  be  sim- 
ply restless ; a member  of  the  race  out  of  whom  the  nomad  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  ; and  though  averse  to  settled 
labour,  capable  of  great  and  gallant  exertion  in  his  way.  If 
we  had  a standing  army,  many  of  the  tramps,  perhaps,  would 
be  recruits,  and  very  likely  they  would  be  the  best  of  soldiers. 


— A pitched  battle  has  been  fought  between  the  Prohibition- 
ists and  the  Anti-Prohibitionists  at  Hamilton,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  signal  defeat  of  Prohibition.  It  need  not  be  dissembled 
that,  on  the  winning  side,  there  were  bad  influences  and  men 
whose  triumph  is  always  a public  misfortune,  or  that,  on  the 
losing  side,  there  were  good  influences  and  men  whose  triumph 
is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  be  desired.  But  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  among  those  who  voted  against  the  Scott  Act  were  many 
whose  motive  was  a fear,  and  as  we  think  a reasonable  fear,  of 
social  tyranny.  We  have  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  state 
our  own  position  on  the  subject.  The  presumption,  we  must 
once  more  maintain,  is  against  sumptuary  laws.  One  man 
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thinks  beer  poison,  another  tobacco ; neither,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  his 
neighbour.  Still,  we  by  no  means  deny  the  right  of  a commu- 
nity to  enact  exceptional  laws  in  cases  of  extreme  need;  but  the 
case  of  extreme  need  must  be  made  out,  and  those  who  have 
known  Canada  best  and  longest  almost  unanimously  testify 
that  intemperance  has  not  been  increasing,  but  visibly  decreas- 
ing, among  us.  The  movement  in  favour  of  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion itself  is  a proof  that  sentiment  is  active  on  the  right  side  ; 
and  its  force  may  be  augmented  by  voluntary  organizations 
and  the  usual  means  of  propagating  opinion.  But  if  coercive 
measures  are  to  be  adopted,  reason  and  public  morality  alike 
require  that  they  should  be  effective  ; and  no  coercive  measure 
will  be  effective  unless  it  prevents  the  production  of  liquor.  To 
legislate  against  the  open  and  regular  sale  while  the  production 
is  left  unrestricted  is  simply  to  generate,  by  a well-tried  and 
infallible  process,  habits  of  secret  drinking,  unlicensed  dens,  the 
class  of  men  who  keep  them,  and  habitual  disregard  of  the 
law.  An  expedition  of  inquiry  sent  into  Maine  has  only  dis- 
covered, what  everybody  acquainted  with  the  United  States 
knew  before,  that  the  Act  is  observed  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  there  is  no  need  of  it,  the  people  being  of  themselves 
abstemious,  and  set  at  nought  in  the  cities,  where  alone  it  is  re- 
quired. No  one  will  act  as  an  informer,  or  an  agent  of  the 
police,  against  a neighbour  whose  self-indulgence  does  no  harm, 
no  direct  and  tangible  harm  at  least,  to  anybody  but  himself ; 
this  is  the  rock  upon  which  sumptuary  legislation  always  splits. 
By  refusing  to  consent  to  the  requirement  of  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  constituency  for  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  the 
Prohibitionists  have  declined  the  only  practical  test  of  the 
existence  of  a public  sentiment  sufficient  to  enforce  the  law. 
Much  may  be  done,  in  the  way  of  legislation,  to  entourage  the 
use  of  light  and  wholesome  beverages  in  place  of  the  common 
whiskey,  which  is  really  poisonous,  and  is  by  far  the  com- 
monest source  of  that  sort  of  drunkenness  which  leads  to 
crime.  For  the  rest  there  are  the  ordinary  moral  forces  opera- 
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ting  among  an  educated  people.  Alternate  adoption  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Act  seems  to  be  the  result  to  which  the  struggle  is 
tending ; and  the  consequence  of  this  will  be  along  the  skirt  of 
each  of  the  prohibited  districts  a line  of  frontier  taverns. 

Ethical  exaggeration  is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  is  always 
followed  by  a recoil.  Abstinence  and  temperance  are  dif- 
ferent things,  though  in  the  heat  of  this  conflict  the  distinction 
has  been  denied.  Medical  science  may  pronounce  that  to  take 
anything  but  water  is  bad  for  us ; perhaps  the  ban  may  ex- 
tend to  tea  and  coffee  as  well  as  to  wine  ; prudence  will  then 
enjoin  us  to  obey;  but  so  long  as  a man  avoids  the  excess 
which  is  offensive  and  injurious  to  his  neighbours,  morality  has 
no  more  to  say  against  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  than 
against  the  rest. 


— Quebec  politics  seem  complicated  ; but  the  key  to  them  is 
simple.  A single  motive  power  produces  all  the  divisions, 
combinations,  rattings  and  coalitions.  Mr.  Chapleau,  having 
pretty  well  exhausted  his  means  of  feeding  his  followers,  is  in 
danger  of  being  torn  by  them,  and  defections  are  already  an- 
nounced. He  will,  probably,  not  be  inclined  to  prolong  the 
Session  which  is  just  opening  much  beyond  the  thirty  days 
necessary  to  entitle  members  to  remuneration.  The  one  great 
question  is  the  North  Shore  Railway,  the  sale  of  which  would 
ease  the  Finances  for  a time,  and  put  off  the  evil  day  of  direct 
taxation,  to  which  everybody  is  looking  forward,  though  woe  will 
betide  the  political  party  which  is  the  first  to  proclaim  the  fell 
necessity.  It  is  by  the  small  body  of  thoroughgoing  Liberals, 
misnamed  Reds  (for  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Red  Republicans  of  France),  that  really  political  questions  will 
one  day  be  mooted,  and  the  wearisome  strife  of  cliques  for 
patronage  brought  to  a close.  Direct  taxation,  when  it  arrives, 
will  be  the  bankruptcy  of  the  present  order  of  things,  and  it 
may  be  the  opening  of  a new  era. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  we  hear  that  there  is  a commer- 
cial improvement  which,  though  slight,  fosters  hope.  At  the 
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same  time  we  learn,  without  surprise,  that  smuggling  has  been 
very  active,  that  the  Government  finds  itself  obliged  to  take 
•extraordinary  precautions,  and  that  even  these  precautions  are 
not  likely  to  stop  the  trade.  At  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  the  two 
•countries  are  separated  only  by  a bridge,  and  though  captures 
have  been  made,  the  impression  of  our  correspondent  is  that 
they  bear  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  smugglers.  This 
was  sure  to  be  the  case.  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
an  Imperial  Zollverein,  by  excluding  American  goods,  an  army 
of  Custom  House  officers  would  be  required. 

— It  is  wonderful  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  sometimes  lose  all  patience  with  Congress,  that  they  do 
not  go  with  clubs  and  beat  it  back  into  the  path  of  its  duty  to 
a too-long  suffering  nation.  There  has  been  a dead -lock  in  the 
Senate  attended  by  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Executive 
Government,  and  even  to  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
because  the  Republicans  did  not  choose  to  proceed  to  business 
and  confirm  the  President’s  nominations  till  they  had  turned 
•out  a set  of  petty  officials — a sergeant-at-arms  and  some  secre- 
taries— who  had  been  appointed  by  the  opposite  party.  An 
august  spectacle  for  the  civilized  world,  and  one  likely  to  propa- 
gate the  love  of  Republican  institutions  ! The  Bosses  have  also 
been  illustrating  the  real  nature  of  party  spirit  by  rising  in 
rebellion  against  the  chosen  head  of  their  own  party,  because 
he  does  not  happen  to  be  their  own  nominee,  and  because, 
under  him,  they  are  no  longer  masters  of  the  pelf.  The  same 
lesson  is  continually  preached  to  us.  Where  there  is  a great 
principle  to  be  asserted,  or  a great  organic  reform  to  be  effected, 
party  is,  or  has  hitherto  been,  almost  indispensable.  Nothing 
else  could  have  beaten  the  Stuarts  or  terminated  the  rule  of 
privilege  in  England  : nothing  else  could  have  overthrown 
Slavery.  Under  extraordinary  circumstances,  not  Party  only, 
but  even  a Civil  War  may  be  a necessity  ; and  by  being  so  is 
redeemed  and  sanctified : but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
party  is  faction,  and  faction  is  the  ruin  of  Free  States. 
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— Reliance  can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  exact  figures  of  the 
census  of  the  Southern  States.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  momentous  and  pregnant  fact  that  the  Blacks  are  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  Whites.  When  Emancipation  first 
sent  the  Blacks  adrift,  helpless  and  thriftless,  there  was  great 
mortality  among  them,  and  predictions  were  freely  hazarded 
that  the  social  and  political  problem  which  perplexed  states- 
men would  be  solved  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Negro- 
race.  The  problem,  on  the  contrary,  now  seems  likely  to  pre- 
sent itself  on  a larger  scale  than  ever.  There  are  those  who 
fancy  that  education  will  turn  the  Negro  white ; but  gen- 
erations, probably,  must  elapse  before  his  low  intellect  can  be- 
brought  up  to  the  Anglo-American  level.  You  may  teach  him 
his  letters  at  school,  but  you  cannot  force  him  to  keep  up 
any  mental  culture  afterwards.  If  supreme  power  were  in 
his  hands,  he  would  make  the  South  a Hayti.  The  Whites 
will,  of  course,  struggle  against  his  political  ascendancy  ^ 
they  will  prevail,  at  all  events,  so  long  as  they  retain  anyth  ing- 
like  an  equality  of  numbers;  and  the  result  apparently  will  be° 
the  perpetuation  with  ever-increasing  sharpness  of  a mastery 
of  race,  Anti-Republican  in  all  its  tendencies,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  taint  the  life  blood  of  the  Republic.  Fusion  of 
the  races  by  intermarriage  is  impossible,  and  without  it  there* 
can  be  no  political  or  social  union;  there  can  only  be  the 
ascendancy  of  one  race  over  the  other.  With  a Black  population 
superior  in  numbers  and  White  ascendency  the  South  would  be 
a magnified  counterpart  of  the  West  Indies,  an  unwholesome 
element  in  the  composition  of  a Republic.  We  are  told,  and 
can  readily  believe,  that  the  relations  between  the  races,  like- 
affairs  generally  at  the  South,  have  greatly  improved  since  the 
liberal  policy  of  President  Hayes  was  substituted  for  the  Carpet- 
bagging rule  ; and  it  seems  happily  to  be  the  fact  that  the  South- 
erners have  entirely  ceased  to  deplore  the  fall  of  Slavery.  As 
General  Garfield  is  likely  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  President 
Hayes,  matters  may  go  smoothly  for  the  present ; but  this  does 
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.not  solve  the  problems  of  the  future.  Optimism  is  rebuked 
when  we  consider  what  a train  of  evils  the  cupidity  of  a few 
slave  traders  has  entailed  upon  this  Continent. 

On  the  other  hand, the  Census  appears  to  show  that  the  danger 
from  the  foreign  element  is  less  than  was  supposed.  The 
foreigners  born  are  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. This,  however,  is  hardly  the  measure  of  the  foreign 
influence  : the  Irishman  is  often  an  Irishman,  and  votes  as  an 
Irishman,  even  in  the  third  generation.  What  cannot  be 
doubted  is  that  the  proportion  of  Anglo-Americans,  who  are 
the  organizing  race,  declines.  So  much,  any  one’s  observation 
may  tell  him,  without  statistics.  More  children  are  born  to  the 
Irish  and  other  immigrant  races  than  to  the  Anglo-Americans  • 
.and  the  movement  now  going  on  for  the  removal  of  what  is  called 
the  limitation  of  sex,  and  for  turning  the  minds  of  women  to 
employments  other  than  those  of  the  wife  and  mother,  as  it 
scarcely  extends  beyond  the  Anglo-Americans,  can  hardly  fail 
to  increase  the  disparity.  Social  Reformers,  in  the  war  of 
words  which  they  wage  against  nature,  are  victorious  because  she 
is  mute  : her  arguments  come  in  the  form  of  practical  conse- 
quences. The  race,  which  rebels  against  the  limitation  of  sex, 
will  put  a limitation  to  its  own  existence. 


— Though  England  has  said  nothing  about  the  surplus  of 
the  Geneva  Indemnity,  Americans  are  still  disquieted  on  the 
subject.  Nor  is  this  surprising:  no  honourable  man  or  nation 
can  feel  at  ease  as  the  holder  of  money  about  the  right  to 
which  there  is  any  doubt.  The  question  seems,  in  effect,  to  be 
whether  the  payment  was  a general  settlement  of  the  account 
between  England  and  the  United  States  or  a sum  handed  over 
for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  specific  claims.  In  the  first  case 
the  surplus  would  belong  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  any 
hesitation  which  there  might  be  on  the  ground  of  having 
obtained  an  excessive  amount  by  exaggerated  statements : in 
the  second  case  it  clearly  ought,  by  all  principles  of  law  and 
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honour,  to  be  returned.  In  private  life,  when  a man  has  a 
doubt  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  feels  that  his  interest 
interferes  with  a clear  perception  of  his  duty,  he  takes  the 
advice  of  a right-minded  and  judicious  friend.  Why  should 
not  a nation  do  the  same.  President  Grevy,  for  instance,  would 
be  a very  trustworthy  adviser.  Lord  Russell,  we  know,  once 
answered  such  a suggestion  by  saying,  that  England  was  the- 
guardian  of  her  own  honour.  But  he  was  wrong : England 
could  guard  her  honour  only  by  doing  what  was  right,  and 
what  was  right  she  could  know  only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
an  unbiassed  judgment.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  done  in  the 
present  case  it  ought  to  be  done  quickly : long  dallying  over 
a question  of  honour  is  hardly  less  damaging  to  character 
than  a wrong  decision. 

— We  cannot  help  heartily  chiming  in  with  the  English 
journals  in  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  Celebration  of 
York  town  may  be  the  last  of  the  series.  The  fact  is  that 
when  the  plain  truth  is  told,  when  skirmishes  are  ratedi 
as  skirmishes  and  not  as  great  battles,  when  inequalities 
of  number  and  disparities  of  local  circumstance  are  taken 
into  account,  the  military  glories  of  the  Revolution  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  its  moral  importance.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  wars,  disciplined  valour  asserted  its  ascendancy  whenever 
it  could  get  fair  battle  with  its  foe.  But  this  is  the  least  part  of 
the  matter.  Not  only  has  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  been  diplomatically  acknowledged  by  England,  it  has- 
long  ago  been  morally  ratified  by  her  in  every  possible  way  ; 
every  Englishman  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  sense  at 
once  sees  th$t  it  must  have  come,  and  deplores  the  fraternal 
strife  through  which  it  came  ; while,  by  the  Liberal  party,  that 
is  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  it  is  regarded  as  the 
victory  of  their  own  cause.  We  would  almost  venture  to  say,, 
that  the  American  Republic  herself  contains  as  many  enemies 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  persons  of  High  Anglican  clergymen 
and  other  representatives  of  the  old  Tory  sentiment,  as  does- 
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the  Mother  Country.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  British  aristocracy  showed  its  teeth ; but  this  was 
not  the  animosity  of  George  III.  and  his  partisans  against  the 
revolted  Colonies:  it  was  the  sympathy  of  Privilege  with 
Privilege  all  over  the  world  in  the  common  struggle  against 
Equality.  On  the  American  side,  thanks  to  Jefferson  and  his 
party  of  Slave-owning  Jacobins,  the  hatred  was  cherished  long 
enough  to  range  the  Republic  on  the  side  of  the  universal  op- 
pressor of  Europe  against  the  uprisen  nations,  and  make  her 
practically  the  ally  of  as  bad  a cause  as  any  in  history.  The 
old  quarrel  is  a thousand  times  dead.  A totally  new  set  of 
relations  has  sprung  up,  bringing  with  it  new  and  important 
objects  of  international  statesmanship,  which  can  only  be  de- 
feated by  reviewing  the  evil  memory  of  Yorktown. 

— For  a man  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Evarts,  better  employ- 
ment might  be  desired  than  attending  a Bi-metallic  Conference. 
He  can  hardly  be  a victim  to  the  fancy  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Governments  to  fix,  by  law  or  convention,  and  to  keep 
fixed,  the  relative  value  of  two  commodities.  Gold  and  silver 
are  commodities,  as  truly  as  beef  and  mutton,  and  their  values, 
positive  and  relative,  are  liable  to  be  changed  by  the  rate  of 
production  and  other  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  any 
Government.  Beef  and  mutton,  at  least  beeves  and  sheep,  have 
actually  been  the  standards,  and  the  mediums  of  exchange  in 
primitive  communities,  as  have  many  other  commodities,  iron, 
copper,  cowries,  salt,  sugar  and  tobacco,  in  communities  either 
primitive  or  reduced  to  primitive  necessities.  But,  by  the  great 
commercial  nations,  gold  has  finally  been  adopted  : it  was 
chosen  in  the  first  instance  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  qualities, 
such  as  beauty,  scarcity,  and  portability ; but  to  these  has 
now  been  added  a prescription,  which,  though  scarcely  noticed 
by  economists,  could  hardly  be  disturbed  without  throwing 
trade  into  confusion.  The  standard  of  the  ereat  commercial 
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Certain  nations,  notably  China  and  India,  have  clung  to 
silver,  which  possesses  in  an  inferior  degree  the  recommenda- 
tions of  gold,  and  require  to  be  exceptionally  dealt  with  on 
that  account,  as  they  would  if  they  had  clung  to  copper  or  to 
cowries.  By  the  great  commercial  nations  silver  has  been  used 
as  change  for  gold,  and  though  the  proportional  value  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained  or  kept  fixed,  a rough  equivalency  is 
sufficient  so  long  as  the  silver  remains  change  only.  Let  the 
State  make  silver  a legal  tender  as  well  as  gold,  so  that  loans 
contracted  in  gold  may  be  paid  in  a conventional  amount  of 
silver,  and  it  will  find  itself  in  a predicament  something  like 
that  of  uttering  base  coin,  while  trade  will  be  liable  to  evils 
similar  to  those  which  a debasement  of  the  currency  entails. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  England,  having  an  immense 
amount  of  wealth  accumulated  in  gold,  would  be  persuaded  to 
go  into  a Conference  for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with  the 
value  of  that  metal.  Bi-metallism  is  a move  of  the  Silver 
kings  with  the  Greenbackers  behind  them. 


— Michigan  reverts  to  Capital  Punishment,  and  this  is  not  the 
first  instance  of  what  some  philanthropists  would  call  a relapse. 
Total  abolition  was  the  reaction  from  the  cruel  prodigality 
with  which  despotic  or  aristocratic  governments,  reckless  of  the 
blood  of  the  people,  once  lavished  the  death  penalty.  The 
hideous  penal  code  of  old  France,  with  its  chambers  of  torture, 
and  its  breakings  on  the  wheel,  had  a rival  scarcely  less 
hideous  in  the  code  of  England,  under  which  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  capital  offences;  and,  so  late  as 
1 82(5,  fifty-eight  persons  were  lying  under  sentence  of  death  at 
the  same  time.  But  after  a trial  of  abolition,  the  tendency 
at  present  is  to  retain  or  revive  capital  punishment,  limiting  it 
strictly  to  the  case  of  wilful  murder.  What  death  is,  whether 
it  closes  existence  altogether,  or  opens  the  gate  of  another  life 
is  a question  about  which  many  are  now  in  doubt;  while  not  a 
few  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  when  a man  dies 
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he  is  as  though  he  had  never  been.  But  it  is  certain  that  to  the 
ordinary  man,  and  particularly  to  those  men  of  coarse  and 
low  nature,  by  whom  murders  are  commonly  committed,  the 
death  penalty  is  the  most  terrible,  and  that  it  invests  with  a 
transdbndent  horror  a crime  to  which  it  is  exclusively  attached. 
This  is  the  voice  of  nature,  let  philosophic  jurists  debate  as  they 
will  on  the  comparative  efficacy  of  certainty  and  severity  as 
oharacteristics  of  punishment  in  deterring  from  crime.  The 
thought  of  an  approaching  execution  has  not  ceased  to  fill 
the  whole  community  with  peculiar  awe.  To  guard  the 
lives  of  innocent  citizens  is  the  first  duty  of  the  State,  and  if 
-experience  proves  that  they  can  be  guarded  only  by  taking 
the  life  of  the  guilty,  that  necessity  is  a sufficient  warrant. 
Nor  will  the  case  be  changed  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  side  of 
the  culprit.  A murderer,  if  he  has  any  remnant  of  moral  sen- 
sibility left  in  him,  must  feel  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  him  to 
live.  He  has  placed  himself  out  of  the  range  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  beyond  the*,  possibility  of  human  affection ; he  can 
never  be  anything  but  an  object  of  detestation  and  abhorrence. 
What  is  the  value  of  such  an  existence  ? Supposing  perpetual 
imprisonment  to  be  substituted  for  death,  is  it'  really  merciful 
to  shut  a man  up  for  years  between  stone  walls,  apart  from  his 
kind,  with  the  furies  of  his  conscience,  or,  if  conscience  is  dead, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  coarser  criminals  it  usually  is,  to  keep  him  in 
a protracted  state  of  apathy  or  despair  ? We  should  not  wish  to 
hang  Othello,  whose  crime  springs  from  a passion  essentially 
noble ; but  Othello  himself  feels  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
live.  To  the  argument  that  the  State,  by  putting  a man  to  death, 
itself  violates  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  which  it  is  the  alleged 
■object  of  the  punishment  to  preserve,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
life  of  a murderer  has  lost  its  sanctity  because  he  has  by  his 
act  cut  himself  off  from  humanity. 

One  objection  there  is  to  capital  punishment  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet.  Human  tribunals  are  fallible,  and  death  shuts 
out  the  possibility  of  revision.  But  the  case  of  a man  who  is 
wrongly  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  as  we  saw  a man 
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was  on  the  point  of  being  the  other  day  through  the  treachery 
of  his  partner,  and  has  no  means  of  getting  his  cause  re-tried 
by  the  authorities,  is  as  hard  and  almost  as  hopeless  as  that  of 
the  man  who  is  put  to  death.  In  some  countries  they  do  not 
inflict  the  last  penalty  until  they  have  extracted  a confession. 
This  seems  to  put  a premium  on  callousness.  A regular 
appeal  to  a higher  court  such  as  exists  in  France,  is  a provision  of 
less  doubtful  expediency,  and  if  it  is  sometimes  abused  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  delay  the  evil  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
haste  in  taking  life.  Its  place  is  ill  supplied  in  our  system  by 
an  irregular  use  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a case  re-tried  by  the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Minister  of 
Justice  without  the  securities  for  justice  supplied  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  a Court. 


— All  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  for  a 
treaty  of  International  Copyright  were,  till  recently,  repelled 
» by  the  Americans.  The  other  day  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment surprised  and  gladdened  British  authors  by  itself  tak- 
ing up  a proposal  which  is  understood  to  have  come  from  an 
American  firm ; and  a treaty  is  now  under  Consideration  giving 
protection  to  the  British  author  provided  his  work  is  produced 
and  registered  in  the  United  States  within  a certain  time  after 
the  publication  in  England.  But,  like  the  concessions  of  the 
French  Monarchy  to  Revolution  when  the  insurgents  were  in 
the  Tuileries,  this  proposal  comes  too  late.  Cheap  printing  has 
completely  changed  the  situation.  All  rules  and  courtesies  of 
the  American  trade  by  which  a partial  substitute  for  copyright 
was  practically  afforded  to  the  English  author  have  given  way. 
American  firms  which  once  were  the  great  opponents  of  Inter- 
national Copyright  are  now  fleeing  to  it  for  their  lives,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  save  them  from  the  cheap  printer : in  fact, 
it  is  their  conversion  under  the  influence  of  alarm  that  has 
brought  on  the  present  negotiations.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  succeed.  The  American  people,  having  once  tasted  the 
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advantages  and  pleasures  of  a free  library  at  trifling  cost,  will 
hardly  be  induced  to  submit  to  curtailment  and  restriction. 
The  water  is  let  out  and  the  flood  cannot  be  stayed.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  put  little  faith  in  Internationl  Copyright  from  the 
beginning:  the  chance  of  preventing  a western  journal  from 
reproducing  a popular  English  novel  alwa}7s  seemed  to  us  very 
small,  and  we  have  believed  all  along  that  the  existence  of  a 
vast  English-reading  public  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
beyond  the  pale  of  English  legislation,  would  prove  a death- 
blow to  copyright  in  both  countries,  and  ultimately  throughout 
the  world.  The  result  of  the  one-sided  system  which  has. 
hitherto  prevailed  has  been  the  discouragement  of  American 
literature,  since  publishers  would  not  pay  an  American  for  his 
copyright  when  they  could  take  the  fruit  of  an  English  au- 
thor’s brains  without  payment.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  English  public  will  long  see  a paradise  of  cheap  reading 
on  this  side  of  the  water  without  desiring  to  have  the  same  on 
their  own  side.  If  matters  take  the  course  which  we  antici- 
pate, sellers  of  literature,  unsentimental  as  the  proposition  may 
seem,  will  have  to  fall  back,  like  sellers  of  other  productions, 
on  their  commercial  advantages  and  facilities.  They  will  have 
to  bring  a book  out  in  the  first  instance  at  the  rate  which  suits 
their  market,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  their  being 
undersold  by  competitors.  Nor  will  this  necessity  be  always 
adverse  to  their  interests  : a recent  example  shows  that  heavy 
loss  may  be  incurred  upon  a book  issued  in  an  expensive  form 
and  condemned  by  the  select  circle  which  can  afford  to  buy  it,, 
when,  issued  in  a cheap  form,  it  would,  from  the  curiosity  pre- 
vailing about  it  and  the  interest  attached  to  the  name  of  its 
author,  have  sold  at  once  like  wildfire.  English  publishers  must 
learn  to  doff  their  buckram  and  meet  reasonable  requirements  : 
people  will  not  submit  to  extortion  practised  under  the 
guise  of  etiquette.  Before  us  lies  a book  of  travels  published 
by  a British  firm.  Everything  in  the  book  which  is  of 
any  interest  or  value  might  be  comprised ’in  a hundred  pages  ; 
by  padding,  the  number  of  pages  is  swelled  to  five  hundred  and 
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seventy : these  are  printed  on  heavy  paper  in  large  type,  and 
the  volume,  which  would  be  dear  to  the  reader  at  half-a-crown, 
is  sold  for  twenty-five  shillings  in  England  and  seven  dollars 
and  thirty-five  cents  in  this  country.  As  the  title  is  taking 
and  the  author’s  name  well  known,  the  book  would  probably 
have  sold  well  if  brought  out  cheaply.  Legal  objections  have 
been  started  to  a treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power,  having  been 
assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  and  already  regulated 
by  Congressional  legislation.  That  Congress  will  pass  an  In- 
ternational Copyright  Act  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable. 
When  Copyright  is  in  peril,  Patents  are  in  peril  also,  and  it  is 
not  premature  to  speculate  upon  the  destinies  of  Invention  as 
well  as  Authorship  when  left  to  the  chances  of  trade.  In  the 
case  of  Authorship,  the  result  will  probably  be  a diminution  of 
the  number  of  publications  by  a more  rigorous  action  of  the 
principle  of  commercial  selection,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  unmixed  evil.  The  future  condition  of  great  public  libra- 
ries, such  as  that  of  the  British  Museum,  bound  to  keep  every- 
thing which  is  published,  is  an  appalling  subject  of  contempla- 
tion. It  would  be,  at  least,  if  the  paper  was  as  fine  and  durable 
as  that  on  which  books  were  printed  in  the  so-called  infancy, 
which  was  really  the  acme,  of  the  art  of  printing : with  such 
paper  as  is  made  now,  the  difficulty  will  be  solved  by  decay. 

The  dime  novel  has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  maligned;  its 
sentiment,  if  not  rational,  has  been  for  the  most  part  generous, 
and  people  have  read  it  who  would  otherwise  have  read  nothing, 
and  never  have  had  their  minds  awakened  at  all.  But  the  cheap 
library  has  got  far  beyond  the  dime  novel ; it  includes  standard 
works  of  philosophy,  history,  divinity,  poetry  and  science : and 
though,  like  other  novelties,  it  may  have  been  overdone  and 
there  may  be  a check  to  its  progress  for  a'  time,  it  cannot  fail 
to  work  an  intellectual  revolution.  Its  appearance  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  those  whoare  promoting  Public  Libraries,  which 
will  be  less  needed  when  literature  of  the  kind  that  most  people 
read  is  brought  within  everybody’s  reach,  though  as  depositories 
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of  old  books  and  works  of  reference  they  will  always  be  useful 
to  the  literary  class. 

— The  victory  of  Chili  over  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  probably  the 
triumph  of  right ; certainly  it  is  the  triumph  of  a higher  civi- 
lization. It  was  the  blessedness  of  Chili  not  to  be  an  Eldorado. 
Colonies,  such  as  Mexico  and  Peru,  rich  in  the  metal  which  fool- 
ish cupidity  deemed  the  only  wealth,  became  the  miserable 
seats  of  a population  consisting  of  a drove  of  enslaved  Indians 
who  dug  the  gold,  with  a few  Spanish  drivers  who  squandered 
it.  Chili,  dependent  on  less  dazzling  but  steadier  and  happier 
industries,  became  the  home  of  something  more  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a people.  The  Government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
body  of  great  landowners,  and  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
South  American  State,  excepting,  perhaps,  Brazil,  has  been 
stable,  wise,  and  honourable  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations, 
though  the  commercial  evils  attendant  upon  a landed  aristo- 
cracy, if  not  the  social  and  political  evils,  are,  it  seems,  begin- 
ning to  be  severely  felt.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  essen- 
tial respects,  Chili  will  really  be  the  gainer  by  her  success 
in  this  war,  that  is  if  its  prize  is  to  be  the  annexation  of  the 
nitrate  beds  and  guano  grounds  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  an  Eldorado  almost  as  unpropitious  to  regular 
industry,  according  to  Mr.  Gallenga,  as  one  of  gold.  It  seems 
also  that  from  the  prostrate  condition  of  her  defeated  neigh- 
bours the  victorious  republic  can  scarcely  avoid  assuming  to- 
wards them  an  Imperial  position  which  is  too  likely  to  consum- 
mate her  moral  ruin. 

The  Republics,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves,  and  as 
the  enemies  of  popular  institutions  are  delighted  to  style  them, 
which  succeeded  to  Spanish  dominion  in  South  America,  have 
not  been  really  Republics  for  an  hour.  Populations  devoid 
of  .any  political  idea,  and  totally  incapable  of  self-government, 
hereditary  monarchy  and  its  viceroys  being  withdrawn,  have 
passed,  by  a series  of  convulsions  and  civil  wars,  from  the  hands 
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of  one  dictator  to  those  of  another,  the  despot  of  the  hour  being 
selected  by  the  same  simple  process  which  selects  the  leading 
animal  of  the  herd.  Sometimes  the  dictator  has  ruled  on  tol- 
erable principles,  as  did  J uarez ; sometimes  he  has  been  an 
atrocious  and  brutal  tyrant  as  was  Rosas,  Carlyle’s  favourite 
Francia,  and  above  all  the  Paraguayan  Lopez,  a sanguinary 
and  barbarous  ape  of  the  Bonapartes,  whose  wars,  extortions 
and  oppressions  have  brought  Paraguay  to  utter  ruin.  The  peo- 
ple, ignorant  and  embruted,  desire  only  to  be  relieved  of  freedom, 
and  yield  a slavish  submission  to  any  adventurer  who  vaults 
into  the  seat  of  power.  Politics,  if  intrigue,  conspiracy,  and 
corruption  can  be  so  called,  are  everywhere  the  appanage  of  a 
small  group  of  lawyers  and  soldiers  whose  objects  are  merely 
those  of  buccaneers.  Nor  in  the  Spanish  Creoles,  of  whom  these 
gangs  are  usually  formed,  or  in  the  debased  and  half-savage 
Indian,  educated  neither  by  school  nor  by  regular  industry, 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  gleam  of  hope  for  the  political  future. 
A succession  of  plundering  despotisms,  with  interludes  of  bloody 
anarchy,  has  only  made  both  elements  worse  than  they  were  in 
the  beginning.  The  sole  hope  for  the  political  future  lies 
where  the  industry,  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth,  and  all  the 
character  and  intelligence  lie — in  the  immigrants  of  various 
nationalities,  who  have  so  far  confined  themselves  to  commer- 
cial pursuits  and  kept  aloof  from  the  political  struggles,  but  are 
now  beginning  in  self-defence  to  use  their  influence,  and  will, 
in  the  end,  find  it  necessary  to  take  the  country  into  their  hands. 
Already  at  Lima  they  have  found  it  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  persons  and  property,  to  constitute  themselves 
the  police.  When  this  revolution  shall  have  generally  been 
effected,  and  the  Spanish  Creole  shall  have  been  supplanted  in 
the  government  by  the  better  race,  the  hour  will  come  for  pro- 
posing that  a Confederation  of  States  in  the  Southern  part  of 
this  Continent,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  Northern 
part,  shall  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace,  free- 
dom of  intercourse,  and  the  general  interests  of  civilization. 
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— Others  may  excel  in  oratorio  finish  or  in  party  strategy ; in 
framing  and  expounding  great  measures  Mr.  Gladstone  is  with- 
out a peer.  His  Irish  Land  Bill  is  evidently  worthy  of  his 
hand,  and  in  carrying  it  through  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
power  of  Parliamentary  advocacy  will,  no  doubt,  he  displayed. 
It  contains  three  sets  of  provisions ; one  set  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  landlord  practically  to  a seigniory,  with  a rent  fixed 
by  arbitration,  a power  of  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent 
only,  and  a privilege  of  pre-emption  in  case  of  sale ; another, 
facilitating  the  purchase  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  tenant ; a 
third,  promoting  by  advances  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands. 
It  is  to  the  second  set,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  we  look 
with  confidence  for  a permanent  settlement  of  this  quarrel  and 
for  an  extinction  of  the  confiscating  tendencies  to  which  the 
quarrel  has  given  birth,  and  against  which  the  diffusion  of 
ownership  is,  as  the  example  of  the  United  States  proves,  the 
surest  safeguard.  The  first  set  may  appease,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  it  will  appease,  for  a time ; but  its  ultimate  effect  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  creation  of  a body  of  landlords  less  than  ever 
interested  in  the  land,  more  estranged  than  ever  from  the  people, 
and  more  than  ever  absentees.  Apart  from  the  attractions  of 
fox-hunting  and  shooting,  to  which  tenant-right  is  not  propi- 
tious, a landowner  has  little  inducement  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  a rural  district,  far  from  the  temples  of  pleasure,  saving  the 
social  dignity  attached  to  real  lordship,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
overlooking  and  improving  land  which  is  his  own.  Much  less 
will  he  be  tempted  to  rusticate  in  fields  where,  if  a difference 
arises  as  to  the  definition  of  a fair  rent,  he  will  be  liable  to  be 
confined  to  his  own  mansion,  and,  if  he  ventures  forth,  to  be 
shot  from  behind  a hedge.  His  annual  claims,  made  through 
his  agent,  and  his  privileged  interference  with  a tenant  who 
who  wants  to  sell,  will  be  regarded  as  vexatious  extortion 
practised  by  a mere  stranger  on  the  proper  owner  of  the  land, 
and  the  next  period  of  distress  will  probably  give  birth  to  a 
renewal  of  the  agitation  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
incubus  altogether.  It  was  not  against  landlords  proper,  but 
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against  non-resident  seigniors,  with  their  oppressive  dues- 
and  privileges  that  the  French  peasantry  rose  at  the  timo 
of  the  Revolution ; and  such  semblance  of  anti-rent  move- 
ments as  we  have  had  upon  this  Continent,  both  in  New 
York  and  in  French  Canada,  has  been  of  the  same  kind.  In 
the  third  se*t  of  provisions  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  much 
hope.  In  England  itself,  the  lighter  lands  have  of  late  years 
been  rapidly  going  back  from  arable  into  pasture ; and,  in  the 
face  of  American  competition,  there  is  surely  little  to  be  made 
by  the  reclamation  of  Irish  bogs. 

The  Bill  has  at  once  received  the  auspicious  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Dillon,  who  says  that  it  will  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Land  League.  Mr.  Parnell  apparently  feels  that  it  has  given 
too  much  satisfaction  in  Ireland  to  admit  of  his  persisting  in 
his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Liberal  Government  by  a union 
with  the  Conservatives.  For  himself,  his  previous  conduct 
shows  that,  if  he  could,  he  would  ruin  the  Bill  and  keep  up  the 
agrarian  grievance  as  a feeder  for  his  political  agitation.  But 
in  this  the  Irish  farmer  is  not  with  him.  What  the  Irish  farmer 
wants  is  the  land,  and  if  he  thinks  that  the  Bill  will  give  it 
him,  he  will  not  throw  away  the  substantial  boon  to  pursue 
the  shadowy  hope  of  a Hibernian  Republic.  Mr.  Parnell’s  game,, 
if  he  means  mischief,  will  most  likely  be  a protraction  of  the 
debate,  and  a series  of  battles  on  points  of  detail,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  may  practically  receive  the  aid  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, whose  hope  like  his  own  will  be  in  delay.  Open  resistance 
to  the  measure  as  a whole  they  seem  to  regard  as  desperate 
policy,  and  Lord  Elcho  when  he  rushed  into  that  position  was 
promptly  disavowed  by  the  leader.  Had  Mr.  Parnell  been 
able  to  induce  his  men  to  vote  against  the  Bill,  it  would  not 
have  passed  the  Commons  by  a large  majority,  and  moreover, 
the  Lords  would  have  been  able  to  say  that  a measure  avow- 
edly exceptional,  and  infringing  on  the  general  rights  of  pro- 
perty, had  lost  its  only  j ustilication,  since  it  had  been  opposed 
by  the  very  people  whom  it  was  framed  to  appease. 

What  will  the  Whigs  do  ? It  is  not  easy  to  say  ; but  it  is 
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very  easy  to  say  how  they  will  feel.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who 
has  resigned  upon  the  Land  Bill,  is  a typical  Whig,  and  his  se- 
cession is  rendered  more  marked  by  his  strong  personal  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  has  long  been  ^evident  that  the 
train  of  historical  accidents,  beginning  with  the  ejection  of 
the  Whig  houses  from  power  by  George  III.,  which  had  thrown 
a section  of  the  territorial  aristocracy  into  the  Liberal  camp- 
having come  to  an  end,  no  bond  of  union  save  the  tradition  of 
a few  leading  families  remained,  and  that  this  could  not  long 
prevail  against  interest  and  social  ties,  combined  with  attach- 
ment to  a privileged  order.  It  is  only  surprising  that  the 
Duke  of  Arg3Tll  and  his  compeers  should  have  remained  till 
now  under  the  same  political  roof  with  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh . 
The  first  serious  question  affecting  the  land  was  almost  certain 
to  produce  a rupture,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before 
the  Land  Bill  was  framed,  the  two  sections  had  been  pulling 
different  ways  upon  the  subject  of  coercion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Whigs  are  cool-headed ; they  will  not  vote  against 
the  Bill  without  forecasting  the  consequences  of  its  rejection; 
and  they  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
consequence  would  be  the  extension  of  the  agrarian  agitation 
to  England,  and  that  the  second  would  be  a pitched  battle  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  which  would  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however, 
that,  from  the  secession  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  may  date  the 
new  arrangement  of  parties  in  England,  to  which  most  people 
have  begun  to  look  forward  ; that  the  evanescent  line  between 
Conservatives  and  Whigs  may  now  finally  fade  away;  and  that 
the  division  henceforth  may  be  between  Moderates  and  Radi- 
cals. It  is  possible  that  England  may  some  day,  like  France, 
see  all  the  Conservative  sections  united  in  support  of  a gov- 
ernment of  combat  formed  to  stem  the  progress  of  social  revo- 
lution. 
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— Any  tendency  which  there  may  be  to  union  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  is  pretty  sure  to  be  seconded  by  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  position  in  which  the  Tories  will  now  find 
themselves.  After  following  a meteoric  light,  and  being  led 
by  it  into  strange  and  unsafe  places,  they  have  to  find 
their  way  back  without  a guide  to  the  familiar  path,  and  to 
firm  ground.  The  revival  of  the  name  Tory  in  place  of  Con- 
servative denotes  the  transmutation  which,  since  1846,  the 
party  has  undergone.  Before  1846,  it  was  really  Conservative, 
and  the  core  of  the  Conservative  party  of  Europe.  Peel  and 
his  colleagues  accepted  the  situation  as  it  was  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill ; disclaimed  reaction,  but  resisted  further 
organic  change,  offering  the  nation  in  place  of  it  administrative 
reforms,  good  government,  sound  finance  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. They  relied  on  the  morality,  intelligence,  and  order- 
loving  temper  of  the  middle-classes.  Their  foreign  policy, 
while  it  was  not  wanting  in  firmness  or  dignity,  was  peaceful 
and  unambitious,  for  they  were  perfectly  conscious  that  war 
breaking  out  in  Europe  was  likely  to  rekindle  revolution.  They 
played  no  tricks,  walked  in  no  crooked  paths,  indulged  in  no 
theatrical  strokes  or  surprises,  but  sought  and  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation  by  strict  integrity,  veracity  and  honour. 
The  temper  of  the  English  people  being  what  it  is,  Conservatism 
might  have  satisfied  and  ruled  them  to  this  hour.  But  after  1846 
a new  and  more  adventurous  policy  took  its  place.  New,  per- 
haps, it  could  hardly  be  called : it  was  a revival  of  the  policy 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Jacobites.  It  sought  to  restore  the 
ascendancy  of  the  territorial  aristocracy,  to  revive  the  influence 
of  the  Court,  and  by  forming  a political  alliance  between  the 
two  extremes  of  society  to  depress  the  middle  and  commercial 
classes,  whom  its  author  always  professed  especially  to  dislike 
and  despise.  Imperialism  and  militarism  were  additions  to 
the  Bolingbrokian  programme,  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  day.  This  game  was  played  for  a time  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  owing 
mainly  to  the  unparalleled  influx  of  wealth  which  heated 
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the  blood  of  the  nation,  made  it  indifferent  to  political  re- 
forms, and  gave  birth  to  a vast  number  of  new  fortunes,  the 
possessors  of  which  were  very  amenable  to  the  influences  of 
•the  aristocracy  and  the  Court.  But  the  man  who  understood 
it  is  gone,  and  even  before  his  death,  his  policy  had  sunk  in 
utter  and  apparently  final  ruin.  The  Tories,  we  say,  have 
now  to  find  their  way  back  to  firm  ground  with  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1867  and  Jingoism  round  their  necks.  But  the 
Whigs,  so  far  as  principles  and  policy  are  concerned,  occupy,  as 
nearly  as  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years  will  permit,  the  old 
^Conservative  position ; they  have  nothing  round  their  necks, 
and  their  leaders,  though  they  do  nob  dazzle  the  nation  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  genius,  command  public  confidence,  which 
Lord  Salisbury  has  to  no  small  extent  forfeited  by  his  compli- 
ances with  the  late  system.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  then, 
if  the  Tories,  though  their  leader,  the  late  Lord  Derby,  in 
1867,  triumphed  in  the  thought  that  he  had  dished  the  Whigs, 
should  seek  the  Whig  alliance  in  1881.  If  the  object  of  the 
Confederacy  is  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  English  Land 
Law,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Established  Church,  the  com- 
bined forces  will  not  be  too  strong  for  the  undertaking. 


— We  were  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that,  in  the  inflammable 
state  of  society,  the  Irish  fire  would  spread.  Meetings  have 
baen  held  in  the  United  States  to  protest  against  the  payment 
of  rent  for  houses.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  protest  against 
the  payment  of  milk  bills  ; for  if  the  house  is  built  upon  land, 
the  cow  grazes  on  it,  and  her  produce,  by  the  principles  of 
agrarian  communism,  must  belong  to  humanity  at  large.  Mr. 
Oeorge,  the  philosophic  apostle  of  confiscation,  does  not  let  the 
opportunity  slip.  He  proclaims  that  the  true  remedy  for  the 
Irish  malady  is  not  the  establishment  of  peasant  proprietorship 
in  Ireland,  but  the  abolition  everywhere  of  private  property  in 
land,  including  houses  and,  we  presume,  railroads  and  all  other 
products  of  private  industry  and  capital  attached  to  the  soil.  He 
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proposes  to  effect  a virtual  dispossession  by  the  use  of  the  tax- 
ing power,  pleasantly  observing  that  the  proprietors  may  keep 
the  title  deeds  and  the  name  of  ownership  if  they  like.  His 
theories,  however  wild,  if  honestly  propounded,  ought  to  pro- 
voke no  indignation.  But  indignation  is  justly  provoked  by 
his  insolent  and  heartless  flippancy.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  a large  and  powerful  class,  threatened  with 
spoliation  and  beggary,  would  strike  a blow  in  defence  of  its 
possessions  and  those  of  its  wives  and  children ; or  even  that 
it  would  refuse  to  till  the  soil  and  tamely  hand  over  the  pro- 
duce, or  as  much  of  it  as  he  might  choose  to  call  rent,  to  him  and 
a band  of  his  fellow  confiscators  styling  themselves  the  State. 
Let  him  propose  to  the  Irish  Land  Leaguers  to  make  their 
farms  the  common  property  of  the  human  race,  and  he  will  get 
a few  slugs  in  his  body  for  his  own  share.  If  he  will  name  any 
possession  of  his  own — mortgages,  stocks,  bonds,  professional 
salary  or  copyright — we  will  undertake  to  show  him  that  his 
ownership  is  just  as  much  “ piracy  ” as  a farmer’s  ownership  of 
his  farm,  and  that  if  property  is  theft,  all  property  must  be  theft 
alike.  His  theory  that  rent  is  the  universal  source  of  pauperism, 
as  we  have  said  before,  is  a mare’s  nest.  The  sources  of  pau- 
perism are  various — idleness,  improvidence,  intemperance,  in- 
firmity, individual  misfortune,  commercial  depression,  shift- 
ings  of  the  course  of  trade,  redundancy  of  population — and  it 
is  found  in  Venice  and  other  purely  mercantile  communities 
where  the  land  question  does  not  exist.  How  could  pauperism 
be  caused  by  that  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  land  which 
enabled  it  not  only  to  remunerate  the  cultivator  but  to  pay  a 
rent  to  a ground  owner  ? Fields  which  belonged  to  nobody, 
nobody  would  till ; the  farmer  would  decline  to  improve  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  land  to  which,  after  all,  he  would  have  no  better 
title  than  the  tramp  idling  at  his  gate;  and  the  universal  right 
to  land  would  prove  a universal  right  to  famine.  To  seize  the 
estates  of  landowners,  and  the  capital  invested  in  them  per- 
haps but  yesterday  under  the  full  sanction  and  guaranty  of  the 
law,  the#  State  must,  of  course,  give  public  faith  to  the  winds 
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rand  overturn  the  sanctity  of  all  contracts.  But,  we  repeat,  the 
immediate  consequence  of  any  attempt  to  carry  Mr.  George’s 
theories  into  effect  would  be  a deadly  civil  war. 

The  inequality  with  which  worldly  goods  are  distributed  is 
Tearful.  It  begins,  not  with  human  institutions,  but  with  na- 
ture, which  metes  out  to  us  strength,  health,  intellect,  acci- 
dental advantages,  if  on  any  principle,  on  some  principle 
•different  from  distributive  justice.  Civilization,  on  the  whole’ 
reduces  it : a weak  savage  in  primeval  wilds,  before  the  name  of 
xent  or  capital  was  heard,  felt  his  inferiority  to  his  stronger 
mate  more  keenly  than  poverty  in  a civilized  state  feels  its 
inferiority  to  wealth.  Yet  the  thought  of  the  difference  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  must  press  upon  the  heart  of  every  rich 
man  who  has  one,  especially  if  he  is  a follower  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  dispose  him  not  only  to  relieve  distress  and 
avoid  that  ostentatious  use  of  wealth  which  adds  bitterness  to 
poverty,  but  to  give  a ready  ear  to  any  theories  which  promise 
do  render  the  conditions  of  men  more  equal.  He  will  only  ask 
that  the  theory  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  good-will,  and  not  of 
•envy  and  hatred,  for  of  envy  and  hatred  neither  truth  nor  jus- 
tice can  come.  Some  show  of  practicability  may  also  be 
reasonably  required.  In  communistic  schemes  everything  is  to 
be  done  by  the  State.  The  State  is  to  be  the  universal  task- 
master and  paymaster  as  well  as  the  sole  and  absolute  pro- 
prietor. If  it  is  to  enforce  labour  without  the  inducement  of 
private  property,  it  must  have  the  power  of  the  lash.  But 
what  is  the  State  ? From  the  language  used  about  it,  one  might 
suppose  that  it  was  some  perfectly  wise,  benevolent  and  semi- 
divine authority,  subsisting  apart  from  all  the  members  of  the 
community.  Yet,  in  fact,  it  is  nothing  but  the  government,  and 
we  suppose  no  government  yet  exists,  or  has  been  imagined,  to 
which  anybody  out  of  Bedlam  would  think  of  assigning  func- 
tions incomparably  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  most 
intrusive  bureaucracy  and  powers  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
most  absolute  despotism.  Mr.  George  describes  the  rulers  of 
the  United  States  as  utterly  corrupt  and  depraved,  in  the  same 
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pages  in  which  he  proposes  to  transfer  to  their  hands  from 
those  of  the  private  owners  all  the  real  estate  of  the  community 
The  first  problem  which  the  Socialist  has  to  solve  is  political. 
He  has  to  prove  that  he  can  create  a government  equal  to  the  Al- 
mighty in  its  wisdom  and  beneficence,  as  well  as  in  the  range 
of  its  action  and  the  extent  of  its  power.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
speak  in  an  unsympathetic  tone  of  philanthropic  speculation, 
let  the  project  be  as  startling  as  it  will.  But  philanthrophy 
must  learn  to  move  within  the  limits  traced  by  social  and 
economical,  as  well  as  within  those  traced  by  physical,  law ; 
otherwise  the  result  of  its  efforts  instead  of  a reign  of  justice 
will  be  a general  wreck,  which  again  will  be  succeeded,  as  his- 
torical experience  shows,  by  a reactionary  government  of  force,. 

— For  some  reason  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  define,. 
French  ambition  has  always  kept  its  eye  fixed  on  Syria.  Per- 
haps romantic  memories  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  grand 
Oriental  escapade  of  Napoleon  may  have  mingled  with  the  de- 
signs of  modern  policy.  In  1840,  this  fancy  brought  Europe 
to  the  brink  of  war.  It  seemed  strange,  therefore,  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Cyprus  by  England  should  not  awaken  French  jeal- 
ousy. It  now  appears  that  France  had  been  privately  appeased 
by  a promise  from  the  English  Government  of  connivance  at 
her  annexation  of  Tunis.  Such  was  “the  Areopagus  of  Europe/* 
the  incorrupt  and  august  conclave  which  was  to  restore  the 
reign  of  righteousness  among  the  nations ! Tunis,  though  a 
small  and  imperfectly  civilized,  was  an  unoffending  power,  and 
she  was  the  feudatory  of  Turkey,  with  whom  England  was 
concluding  an  alliance.  The  French  wolf  is  now  fastening 
upon  the  lamb  the  quarrel  which  the  forms  of  moral  civiliza- 
tion require  as  a preliminary  to  the  seizure  of  the  prey.  But 
there  is  a second  wolf,  in  the  shape  of  Italy,  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  wolf  with  grinning  teeth  and  gleaming 
eyes.  Tunis  may  find  an  avenger ; she  is,  at  all  events,  not 
likely  to  be  a comfortable  acquisition  to  the  spoiler.  France- 
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has  no  surplus  population;  she  cannot  people  Algeria;  her 
craving  for  Tunis  is  mere  rapacity.  Italy  would  only  be 
weakened  by  the  division  of  her  force,  and  by  having,  in  case 
of  war,  to  guard  a country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  Empire  is  founded  upon  something  higher  than 
reason  or  the  material  interest  of  nations. 


— In  the  direction  of  Greece  the  storm  cloud  still  lowers,  but 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  should  burst.  The  Powers  can, 
of  course,  compel  Greece  to  abstain  from  war  if  they  choose, 
and  they  must  know  that  the  commencement  of  war  anywhere 
might  bring  on  a general  explosion.  Had  England  maintained 
towards  Turkey  the  position  of  a disinterested  adviser,  the 
Turk  would  probably  accept  her  counsels,  and  the  difficulty 
would  be  at  an  end  : but  the  annexation  of  Cyprus  has  natu- 
rally impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  she  is  no  more 
disinterested  than  his  other  friends.  Greece  has  unquestionably 
a claim  upon  Europe,  and  particularly  upon  England ; at  the 
instance  of  England  she  forbore  to  attack  the  Turk  when  he 
had  Russia  on  his  hands  ; but  she  has  only  to  wait.  Albania 
is  now  struggling  to  assert,  or  rather  re-assert,  its  independence 
of  the  Porte  : the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  evidently 
at  hand. 

— The  murderers  of  the  Czar  have  met  their  doom.  They 
were  the  murderers  not  of  the  Czar  only  but  of  the  unfortunate 
men  of  his  train,  among  whom  their  reckless  savagery  scattered 
death.  If  at  the  Winter  Palace  their  dynamite  had  taken 
effect  as  they  intended,  the  carnage  might  have  been  appalling. 
Those  who  make  up  their  minds  to  kill  even  a Caligula  or  a 
Nero,  must  take  their  lives  in  their  hands.  Alexander  II.  had 
given  freedom  to  more  human  beings  than  any  single  man  in 
history  ; at  home  he  had  been  a reformer  of  the  boldest  kind  ; 
abroad,  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  had  put  forth  his  mill- 
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tary  power  in  a great  war  had  been  the  liberation  of  the 
Servians  and  Bulgarians  from  a cruel  and  degrading  yoke.  The 
miserable  dotage  into  which  he  sank  in  his  declining  years 
and  which  was  partly  the  result  of  his  crushing  burden  of 
care,  could  not  cancel  the  title  to  the  gratitude  of  humanity 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  prime.  His  autocracy  was  not 
usurped  but  legitimate,  nor  had  it  ceased  to  be  a necessity  of 
Russia,  and  Poland  with  her  wrongs  and  griefs  was  a part  of 
his  inheritance  as  Ireland  with  her  wrongs  and  griefs  is  a part 
of  the  inheritance  of  Y ictoria.  Not  reform,  but  anarchy,  politi- 
cal, social,  domestic,  and  moral,  was  the  avowed  object  of  his 
assassins.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  guilt 
of  any  of  those  who  were  brought  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  stated 
b}^  their  fellow  Nihilists  that  they  had  been  tortured  in  prison 
to  extract  information,  but  the  publicity  of  their  trial  and 
the  freedom  of  speech  allowed  them  seem  to  belie  this  assertion. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  a war  of  nitro-glycerine  begins,  a ter- 
rible strain  will  be  laid  upon  those  principles  of  mercy  which 
it  has  cost  so  much  effort  to  establish.  Nothing  is  more  cruel 
than  the  fear  engendered  by  the  hourly  danger  of  assassina- 
tion ; and  it  is  the  highest  proof  of  Cromwell’s  greatness  of 
soul  that  he  did  not,  as  Hume  loosely  asserts,  succumb  to  that 
fear,  but  preserved  his  clemency  as  well  as  his  courage  un- 
shaken to  the  end. 

If  murder  is  a crime,  the  only  one  of  the  executions,  the 
propriety  of  which  can  be  questioned,  is  that  of  the  female 
conspirator,  Sophie  PieofFsky.  Of  her  guilt  there  was  no 
doubt.  But  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  still  believe  in 
sex,  it  might  have  seemed  better  that  a woman  who  had  so  far 
forgotten  her  womanhood  as  to  take  part  in  a murderous  con- 
spiracy should,  instead  of  appearing  on  a political  scaffold,  have 
been  treated  as  an  instance  of  portentous  aberration  and  con- 
signed to  seclusion  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  This,  we  say, 
would  have  been  the  natural  inclination  of  those  who  cling  to 
old  opinions  on  such  subjects.  But  those  who  demand  that  all 
distinctions  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  abolished,  and  yet 
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claim  immunity  for  female  conspirators  will  find  it  difficult  to 
give  a logical  account  of  their  position.  Some  of  them  seem 
disposed  to  maintain  that  the  presence  of  a woman  in  the  plot 
is  a proof  of  the  excellence  of  its  object,  but  this  theory  would 
scarcely  hold  good  when  applbd  to  the  case  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  Conspiracy  in  itself  and  apart  from  the  object  has  a 
terrible  fascination  for  weakness.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  combine  old  privilege  with  new  equality.  The  two  conditions 
cannot  co-exist;  if  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed, the  privileges  of  women  must  be  relinquished  ; as 
after  a period  of  transition,  during  which  the  old  sentiment 
will  linger,  the  crusaders  against  sex  will  find.  Not  many 
women  wish  to  take  part  in  public  life,  but  the  position  of  all 
will  be  jeopardized  by  the  aspirations  of  the  few. 

— It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  assassination  of  the  Czar 
would  give  birth  to  serious  questions  between  governments 
about  the  limits  of  the  right  of  asylum.  We  may  trust  the  British 
Government  to  resist  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  foreign 
sovereigns  to  curtail  the  hospitality  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
case  of  political  refugees  living  quietly  under  the  protection  of 
her  flag.  But  no  nation  is  bound  or  entitled  to  let  itself  be 
made  the  lair  of  assassins  ; by  doing  so  it  would  afford  its 
neighbours  a cause  of  most  righteous  war.  Formerly,  a 
Russian  Nihilist  resident  in  England  would  have  been  almost 
in  another  planet:  in  these  days  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  he 
directs  from  London  every  movement  of  a conspiracy  at  St. 
Petersburg ; and  a certain  unification  of  preventive  police 
seems  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  change.  The 
less  done,  however,  the  better,  even  for  the  object  immediately 
in  view.  Die  Freiheit  incited  to  murder,  and  incitement  to 
murder  is  a crime  whether  the  life  threatened  be  that  of  a kino- 

O 

or  that  of  a peasant.  In  principle  the  prosecution  is  right,  but 
its  wisdom  is  not  so  clear.  In  the  United  States  the  Anar- 
chist preaching  barricades  and  “ chemicals  ” was  allowed  to 
appear  unmolested,  and  unmolested  to  die.  It  showed  what 
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were  the  aims  of  its  writers,  and  what  the  extent  of  their  influ- 
ence. In  press  prosecutions  there  is  the  double  danger  of 
breaking  the  barometer  and  of  closing  the  safety  valve.  Worse 
than  this,  there  is  the  danger  of  stifling  the  voice  of  a class 
which  may  be  suffering  keenly,  and  whose  utterances,  however 
wild  and  savage,  may  have  less  in  them  of  criminality  than  of 
despair.  The  poverty  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  hideous*, 
but  it  was  the  offspring  of  oppression.  Remote  from  us  as  it 
seems  at  present,  the  international  question  may,  in  time,  arise 
here,  in  case  Nihilism,  hunted  out  of  its  European  caverns,, 
transfers  its  base  of  operations  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Nihilism  is  only  Communism  in  its  most  savage  and  satanic 
form.  A dark  cloud  of  social  war  seems  at  this  moment  to  be 
hanging  over  Europe.  It  may  pass  away,  if  rulers,  with  the 
daggers  at  their  breasts,  can  remain  cool-headed  and  wise  ; but 
it  may  also  break  in  a terrible  storm.  Once  more  we  may  see 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  power  to  extirpate  revo- 
lutionary opinion.  That  tolerance,  which,  in  the  sceptical 
eighteenth  century,  sheathed  the  sword  of  religious  war,  and 
quenched  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  was,  in  part,  the  offspring 
of  indifference.  Indifference  will  reign  no  more  if  all  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  existing  state  of  things  find  themselves 
menaced  by  the  growth  of  a fanatical  sect  seeking  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  institutions  and  the  confiscation  of  all  property,  by 
means  of  secret  organizations  and  dynamite.  As  in  the  days  of 
the  Anabaptists,  the  murderous  frenzy  of  subversion  maybe  met 
with  an  equally  murderous  frenzy  of  repression  ; the  crust  of 
civilization  may  give  way,  and  the  subterranean  fires  of  barbar- 
ous passion  may  break  forth  and  desolate  the  earth  once  more. 

All  eyes  are  bent  on  the  new  Czar,  whose  personal  ten- 
dencies, maugre  all  our  general  laws  of  social  science,  are  the 
problem  of  the  hour.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  he  is  a thorough 
nationalist,  and  if  he  avoids  the  visionary  Panslavism  with 
which  Russian  nationalism  is  apt  to  be  allied,  thorough  nation- 
alism is  his  right  path.  The  two  curses  of  Russia  are  a. 
Frenchified  aristocracy  and  a bureaucracy  which  is  alien  to  the 
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nation,  both  of  them  productions,  the  'first  indirectly,  the- 
second  directly,  of  Peter,  styled  the  Great,  the  creator  of  that 
Russia  which  was  “ rotten  before  it  was  ripe.”  It  is  by  gather- 
ing patriotic  Russians  around  him,  by  making  his  councils 
truly  national,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  open  and  constitutional 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  will  permit,  while  he  holds 
the  reins  of  government  firmly  in  hand,  that  the  head  of  the 
Russian  people  may  hope  to  carry  his  Empire  and  himself  safely 
through  the  crisis  at  which  they  have  arrived.  If  he  were  to 
fling  the  reins  to  Revolution,  the  consequence  would  be  anarchy 
and  disaster.  By  the  masses  the  Czar  is  still  regarded  as  a 
Father.  “ The  Emperor,”  says  a recent  observer,  “ is  literally 
among  his  people;  he  is  literally  in  contact  with  them;  for,  as 
he  raises  his  hand  to  reply  by  a salute  to  the  enthusiastic 
shouts  with  which  he  is  everywhere  received,  he  is  sometimes 
unable  to  do  it  without  touching  the  person  next  to  him.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  is  any  rushing  or  even 
pressing.  The  people  have  too  much  respect  for  their  Emperor 
and  their  host,  who  in  his  turn  has  full  confidence  in  his  sub- 
jects and  his  guests ; for,  as  at  all  the  other  popular  fetes  at 
Moscow,  I noticed  the  entire  absence  of  soldiers  and  police  from 
among  the  people,  and  noticed  too  that  their  absence  was  ap- 
preciated.” The  same  writer  says  that  “all  the  people  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Emperor  were  in  a state  of 
great  excitement,  and  several  of  them  actually  shed  tears  after  he 
had  spoken  to  them.”  This  is  a state  of  things  not  favourable 
to  democratic  revolution  ; but,  at  the  same  time  very  favour- 
able to  the  initiation  of  administrative  reform  by  the  central 
power,  if  that  power  is  in  wise  and  vigorous  hands.  Whether 
it  is,  will  soon  be  seen.  That  the  first  measures  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Czars  father  should  be  repressive  is  not 
surprising,  nor  does  it  prove  that  reforms  are  not  behind. 
Expatriation,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  political  conspiracy  or 
Parisian  debauchery,  is  a practice  on  which  the  rulers  of  Russia 
may  be  justified  in  placing  restraint.  Universities  have  no- 
more  business  than  churches  to  become  the  centres  of  political, 
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agitation;  nor  is  it  the  least  likely  that  the  dreams  of  material- 
istic students  have  any  relation  to  the  policy  demanded  by  the 
Teal  interests  of  the  Russian  people.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
quarter  of  what  Nihilists  say  about  the  prisons  of  Siberia  is 
true  (and  this  probably  is  near  the  mark),  to  open  the  gates  of 
mercy  ought  on  every  ground  of  policy,  humanity,  and  re- 
gard for  European  opinion,  to  be  the  first  act  of  the  new  Czar. 


— Those  who  are  loyal  to  moral  civilization  will  thank  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope  for  saying  a word  in  defence  of  Cicero.  Mr. 
Trollope  is  a sensible  man  of  the  world,  and  above  the  affecta- 
tion of  identifying  himself  with  force,  and  playing  the  vigorous 
and  unscrupulous  man  of  action  upon  paper,  as  weak  senti- 
mentalists love  to  do.  His  book  seems  to  have  been  partly 
called  forth  by  that  of  Mr.  Froude,  whose  passion  for  Caesar  is 
as  Carlylist  and  as  feminine  as  his  passion  for  Henry  VIII.,  and 
whose  treatment  of  the  opponents  of  his  favourite  in  both  cases 
as  a mere  tissue  of  calumny.*  Cicero  had  palpable  infirmities  ; 
-like  most  orators,  having  fed  on  applause,  he  was  vain,  and 
vanity  had  not  then  learnt  to  disguise  itself  as  it  has  now.  He 
.poured  out  his  griefs,  with  what  a colder  age  thinks  scanty 
regard  for  dignity,  into  the  bosom  of  a friend.  Inconsistency, 
or  changes  of  opinion  and  policy  which  would  wear  that  aspect, 
he  could  hardly  have  avoided  amidst  the  raging  whirlpool  of 
events,  even  if  there  had  been  more  iron  in  his  blood  than  there 
usually  is  in  that  of  literary  statesmen  ; and  the  inconsistency 
of  one  who  is  always  speaking  is  noted,  while  that  of  silent 
actors  passes  unmarked.  He  was  a man  of  peace,  not  of  war, 
and  could  not  be  master  of  a military  situation;  though  the 
military  chiefs  courted  his  support  in  a way  for  which  his  de- 
tractors find  it  difficult  to  account,  and  which  shows  that  steel 

* Those  who  wish  to  know  what  Mr.  Froude’s  mode  of  dealing  with  character  is, 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  read  the  late  Colonel  Meline’s  little  volume  on  “ Mary, 
■Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  latest  English  historian.”  They  will  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Froude  has  no  rival  among  writers  of  history. 
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and  gold  were  not  the  only  powers  at  Rome.  But  he  was  the 
representative  of  moral  civilization  in  his  day,  a genuine  though 
very  imperfect  servant  of  humanity,  in  all  spheres  an  upholder,, 
so  far  as  his  own  character  had  play,  of  righteousness  and  mercy  ; 
above  his  fellows  refined  in  his  tastes  and  comprehensive  in  his 
sympathies ; tender  and,  in  the  main,  true.  If  he  could  not  carry 
the  day  against  the  heavy  fists,  so  much  the  worse  was  it  for 
the  world.  His  conduct  in  the  Civil  War  has  been  ridiculed  as 
weak  and  wavering,  but,  considering  that  he  was  not  a soldier,, 
with  little  justice.  He  saw  the  approach  of  the  war,  he  says, 
with  horror,  knowing  that  his  country  was  threatened  with 
slavery  on  the  one  side,  with  the  vengeance  of  a victorious  fac- 
tion on  the  other,  and  he  went  into  the  camp  of  Pompey  in  the 
hope  of  restraining  the  cruelty  of  the  victor  as,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power, he  would  undoubtedly  have  done.  Mr.Froude’s  insinu- 
ation that  Cicero  and  Cato  were  governed  by  their  mean  envy  of 
Caesar’s  genius  is  an  artifice  characteristic  of  Mr.  Froude  : there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  both  men  were  sincerely  op- 
posed to  Caesar’s  designs  and  desirous  of  saving  the  Republic. 
Cato  is  as  much  an  object  of  Mr.  Froude’s  passionate  hatred  as 
Cicero.  Of  a man’s  policy,  posterity,  seeing  the  result,  can  best 
form  an  estimate  ; of  his  character  and  the  impression  made  by 
him  on  the  minds  of  men,  his  own  age  must  always  be  the  judge. 
By  the  great  poet  of  the  House  of  Caesar  Cato  is  represented  as 
presiding  over  the  souls  of  the  just.  Caesar  marked  his  import- 
ance by  assailing  his  memory  in  a pamphlet,  of  which  Mr. 
Froude  affects  to  deplore  the  total  loss,  without  adverting  to 
the  fact  that  Plutarch  has  preserved  some  specimens  of  its 
spirit  which  it  would  not  be  very  pleasant  for  a Caesar-worship- 
per  to  produce. 

Can  there  be  anybody  to  whom  Mr.  Froude’s  version  of 
Caesar’s  part  in  history  was  new  ? Can  there  be  anybody  who 
had  continued  to  believe  that  Rome  was  a Republic  like  the 
United  States,  and  that  Caesar  conspired  against  its  liberties 
and  overthrew  them  ? Rome  was  a commonwealth  of  slave- 
owners ; an  oligarchy  riding  on  the  shoulders  of  a city  popu- 
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lace,  its  only  constituency,  mistress  of  a conquered  world  which 
she  could  not  incorporate,  because  the  principle  of  representation 
was  unknown.  Empire  had  filled  her  once  heroic  soul  with 
corruption,  and  the  provinces  were  the  spoils  of  faction  and  the 
looting-grounds  of  its  chiefs,  except  when  one  of  them  had  a 
Cicero  for  a governor.  Dissolution  had  set  in  ; Pompey  had 
almost  made  a kingdom  for  himself  out  of  his  military  satrapy 
of  Spain.  The  end  was  come,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  aspirations  of  a brilliant  adventurer  coincided 
with  the  decree  of  fate.  But  those  who,  like  Cicero  and  Cato, 
struggled  to  reform  and  save  the  constitution  under  which 
their  country  had  become  great,  took  the  natural  course  and 
behaved  like  loyal  Romans.  They  could  not  tell  that  patriotic 
effort  would  be  vain  till  it  had  been  made.  Narrow  and 
corrupt  as  the  Senatorial  government  was,  it  was  the  only 
government  of  law  which  they  knew : they  could  see  noth- 
ing beyond  its  fall : they  could  not  tell  that,  from  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  world,  Christianity  was  coming  to  redeem  the 
Empire  of  Nero.  In  the  Senate,  as  Mr.  Trollope,  says,  there 
would  always  have  been  a grain  of  salt;  in  fact  the  good 
Emperors,  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  were  not  Caesareans  but 
Republicans,  and  the  heirs  of  Cicero  and  Cato.  If  Caesar  took 
the  side  of  destiny,  it  was  not  from  insight,  but  from  ambition. 
He  began  his  career  by  overwhelming  himself  with  debt  for 
the  purpose  of  electoral  corruption,  and  thus  leaving  himself  no 
choice  but  that  between  Empire  and  ruin.  His  favourite  saying 
was,  that  supreme  power  was  the  one  prize  for  which  it  was 
worth  while  to  be  wicked.  He  was  the  man  of  that  evil  time, 
a grand  figure,  showing  what  Republican  Rome  had  been,  and 
withal  in  some  respects  worthy  of  love,  though  there  never 
was  a more  ruthless  representative  of  Roman  conquest  than  the 
conqueror  of  Gaul.  This  is  history  ;•  anything  beyond  is  rhap- 
sody. Surely  it  is  a sorry  superstition  this  prostrate  wor- 
ship of  genius  without  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  used. 
What  is  the  intellectual  force  of  the  mightiest  of  men,  measured 
by  the  scale  of  the  Universe  ? Freedom  from  conscience  goes  a 
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long  way  towards  making  what  is  dubbed  genius  in  a political 
adventurer.  There  is  many  a rogue  in  our  gaols,  who,  put 
him  in  an  element  of  political  intrigue,  would  be  a genius  of 
the  first  order,  while  the  policeman  and  the  judge  would  be 
““  fanatics”  and  “ pedants.” 

The  subject  is  not  one  of  merely  historical  interest.  Eulo- 
gistic lives  of  Caesar  are  pamphlets  in  favour  of  Imperialism, 
and  the  last  of  them  was  written  by  a liberticide  usurper  who 
had  mounted  the  throne  of  Bonaparte.  Of  all  forms  of  reac- 
tionary revolution,  Csesarism  is  the  only  one  the  success  of 
which  can  be  regarded  as  possible  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
barely  conceivable  that  a social  aristocracy  may  be  brought  in- 
to existence  by  a union  of  American  wealth  with  British  titles. 
The  American  writer  of  “A  New  Nobility  ” shows  us,  in  his 
own  despite,  how  the  New  Nobility,  or  a certain  section  of  it, 
longs  in  its  heart  to  identify  itself  with  a nobility  which  is  not 
new.  But  the  introduction  of  political  aristocracy  is  not  con- 
ceivable unless  the  character  of  the  people  undergoes  a total 
change.  Csesarism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  government  of 
democratic  despair ; such  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Bonapartes, 
who  built  their  Empire  on  the  fear  of  anarchy,  though  the 
speedy  fate  of  their  dynasty  proved  that  a Christian  nation, 
even  when  brought  low  by  the  effects  of  abortive  revolution,  is 
a different  thing  from  the  dregs  of  Romulus.  To  despair,  a 
reign  of  faction  and  corruption  indefinitely  prolonged,  and 
growing,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  worse  by  continuance,  may  possibly 
in  the  end  reduce  even  the  most  republican  of  nations.  There 
was  a real,  though  faint,  element  of  Imperialism  in  the  attempt 
to  re-elect  Grant,  who,  if  re-elected,  would,  most  likely,  have 
been  installed  for  life  ; and  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Second  Empire  Imperialist  sentiment  was  flaunted  among 
the  denizens  of  the  corrupt  American  colony  in  Paris.  If  the 
advocates  of  Female  Suffrage  succeed  in  their  persistent  efforts, 
the  forces  in  favour  of  personal  government,  should  the  ques- 
tion at  any  crisis  present  itself,  will  be  multiplied  tenfold.  The 
American  Republic  is  not  the  counterpart  of  Rome  nor  the  heir 
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of  its  political  maladies.  It  is  not  an  oligarchy,  but  a true  de- 
mocracy; of  slavery  it  now  has  nothing,  except  the  political 
subjection  of  the  negro  in  the  Southern  States  ; it  is,  happily 
neither  mistress  of  any  dependencies  nor  vexed  with  imperial 
ambition  ; and  its  leading  politicians  are  not  military  chiefs.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  guarantee  it  against  civil  war,  secure 
though  it  deemed  itself ; there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  it 
against  confusion  and  anarchy,  the  offspring  of  party  violence 
carried  beyond  bounds  ; and  in  certain  conceivable  circumstan- 
ces there  may  be  political  poison  in  false  eulogies  of  adventurers 
who  have  founded  Empires. 

— Comparative  philology  is  one  method  of  recalling  our  fore- 
fathers from  their  graves ; excavation  is  a more  direct  way 
and  this  also  is  doing  wonders,  such  wonders  that  soon  no  mys- 
tery will  be  left  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  past.  The  sumptuous 
volume,*  which  embodies  the  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  re- 
searches, proves  at  least  that  the  City  of  the  Trojans  was  a 
reality,  and  the  tradition  which  formed  the  theme  of  the  Iliad 
had  a local  habitation  and  a name.  Sir  George  Lewis  lays 
down  the  law  that  unwritten  tradition  cannot  be  trusted  at  all 
for  more  than  a hundred  years.  In  ordinary  cases,  perhaps 
not : but  it  may  be  sustained  by  monuments,  local  associations,, 
or  impressive  circumstances.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  memory 
varies  in  communities  as  in  men.  In  the  Homans,  for  instance,, 
who  lived  by  precedent,  memory  would  be  very  strong : so  it 
would  in  any  close  society  or  brotherhood,  a monastery,  for  ex- 
ample, especially  as  to  all  the  events  by  which  the  corporate 
interest  was  affected.  Sir  George  Lewis  was,  perhaps,  a little 
too  fond  of  laws  : the  canon  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
based  on  a sufficient  induction,  against  living  over  a hundred 
years,  has  been  unceremoniously  broken  in  many  instances  of 
late. 

+ Ilios,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans  : a Narrative  of  the  most  recent 
Discoveries  and  Researches  made  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  with  Illustrations.  By  Dr 
Plenry  Schliemann.  Imp.  8vo.  New  York  : Harper  & Bros. 
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It  was  on  the  Homeric  question  that  German  Criticism  made 
its  first  essay,  and  was  supposed  to  have  gained  at  once  its  earliest 
and  its  most  decisive  victory ; but  on  this  very  question  it  has 
now,  if  we  mistake  not,  finally  collapsed.  Wolff,  as  he  and  his 
countrymen  thought,  by  a critical  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  proved  that,  instead  of  being  the  works  of  one  or  even 
of  two  authors,  they  were  made  up  of  a number  of  fragments 
of  ancient  minstrelsy,  put  together  by  a compiler.  The  person- 
ality of  Homer,  of  course,  perished  with  the  unity  of  the  poems. 
But  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  after  a long  possession  of  the  field, 
is  now  manifestly  beating  a retreat.  Its  advocates  are  falling 
back  from  the  theory  of  compilation  upon  that  of  mere  inter- 
polation ; and  their  proofs  of  interpolation  are  mainly,  indeed 
almost  entirely,  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  in  the  narra- 
tive. Inconsistencies  and  incongruities  in  a fictitious  narrative 
are  sure  to  occur  : they  may  be  found  in  poems  and  novels,  as 
to  the  unity  and  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  It  is  passing  strange  that  (Edipus  should  have  sat 
so  long  upon  the  throne  without  inquiring  about  the  fate  of  his 
predecessor ; yet  nobody  doubts  that  the  “ (Edipus  Ty  rannus”  was 
entirely  the  work  of  Sophocles.  In  “ Paradise  Lost,”  fla  ws  of  this 
kind  may  be  discovered ; and  somebody  the  other  day  gave  us 
a long  list  of  them  from,  the  novels  of  George  Eliot.  They  are 
trifles  when  set  in  the  balance  against  consistency  in  the  deline- 
ation of  the  characters,  manifest  unity  of  plot,  identity  o 
thought,  sentiment,  expression,  and  general  manner.  One  of 
the  proofs  of  interpolation  most  confidently  tendered  is  the 
passage  in  which  Helen,  at  Priam’s  request,  points  out  to  him, 
from  the  walls,  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks,  whose  army  is  ranged 
for  battle  on  the  plain  below.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war  : is  it  possible  that  Priam  should  not  have  seen 
the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  before  ? So,  for  fear  of  this  cold  criti- 
cism, Homer  was  to  omit  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
the  Iliad  ! But  he  has  himself  given  the  explanation,  if  any- 
body needs  it : so  long  as  Achilles  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Trojans  kept  within  their  walls,  and  thus  the 
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two  armies  had  never  before  been  drawn  out  in  open  field. 
After  reading  the  case  presented  on  the  true  literary  grounds 
by  Mure,  it  is  impossible,  we  venture  to  think,  for  any  one  not 
possessed  with  a spirit  of  destructive  criticism,  to  doubt  the 
unity  of  each  of  the  two  great  poems,  nearly  impossible  to  doubt 
their  common  authorship.  Mathematics  can  hardly  express 
the  chances  which  there  would  be  against  the  selection  of  two- 
very  special  subjects  by  a multitude  of  writers  so  equal  in 
genius,  so  uniform  in  style,  so  concordant  in  their  conceptions 
of  the  leading  characters,  that  their  independent  productions 
would  be  capable  of  being  pieced  together  into  two  perfect 
and  harmonious  poems,  as  to  ordinary  readers  they  seem,, 
of  nearly  the  same  length.  The  inferior  Epic  writers  of  the 
Cycle  evidently  spread  themselves  over  a great  breadth  of 
canvass,  taking  as  their  theme  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan 
war : the  writer  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  prefers  in  each 
case  a very  narrow  canvass,  a single  incident  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  a limited  portion  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses ; his 
strength  lying  in  minute  painting  of  character,  in  dialogue,  and 
fulness  of  descriptive  detail.  The  case  in  favour  of  a common 
authorship  might  almost  be  rested  on  so  decisive  a proof  of 
the  identity  of  genius.  The  restoration  of  the  personality 
of  Homer  gives  back  to  us  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  the 
highest  save  Shakespeare,  in  the  work  of  the  creative  imagin- 
ation. It  also  reilluminates  the  glory  of  the  race  from  which 
the  poet  sprang.  Before  Athens  was  Ionia ; though  when  Ionia 
had  been  trodden  down  by  the  hoof  of  Persian  conquest,  Athens,, 
with  the  character  of  Protectress,  assumed  that  of  Mother 
Country.  To  an  Ionian  poet  two  subjects  naturally  presented 
themselves,  war  with  Asiatic  powers,  and  maritime  adventure  : 
the  first  forms  the  theme  of  the  Iliad,  the  second  that  of  the 
Odyssey.  The  Asiatic  powers  with  which  Ionia  came  into  con- 
tact before  the  Persian  irruption,  such  as  the  Lydian  monarchy, 
were  not  so  barbarous  or  so  alien  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Persian,, 
and  the  relation  between  them  and  the  Ionians  may  well  have 
been  much  like  those  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  in 
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the  Iliad.  The  birth  of  democracy  and  the  opening  of  its 
conflict  with  aristocracy  are  denoted  by  the  character  of 
Thersites,  and  the  hatred  with  which  the  poet,  evidently  a man 
of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  sympathies,  regards  it ; while 
the  beginning  of  Ionian  scepticism  appears  to  show  itself  in  the 
light  treatment  of  the  gods,  and  in  touches  of  freethinking 
sentiment,  such  as  “ the  best  of  all  omens  is  to  be  fighting  for 
one’s  country.”  The  man  himself  is  lost  to  us,  though  hardly 
more  so  than  is  Shakespeare,  or,  strange  to  say,  Miss  Austen. 
A few  utterances  of  personal  feeling  may  perhaps  be  detected, 
as  in  the  passage  about  Thersites,  and  it  is  natural  to  surmise 
that  there  is  something  of  self -portraiture  in  the  description  of 
the  bard  who  sings  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous.  When  the  Germans 
can  be  proved  to  have  gone  far  beyond  the  mark  with  their  des- 
tructive criticism  in  the  case  of  Homer,  the  suspicion  arises  that 
they  may  have  done  the  same  in  other  and  more  important 
cases. 


— The  world  is  evidently  passing  into  the  scientific  era,  and 
the  transition  is  marked  not  only  by  the  advancement  of  the  old 
sciences  but  by  the  creation  of  new.  Entirely  new  is  the 
Science  of  Language.  It  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
study  of  Sanskrit,  which  rendered  possible  the  historical  and 
comparative  method.  Its  natal  work  was  Bopp’s  “ Comparative 
Grammar,”  published  in  1833.  If  Bopp  had  any  precursors, 
they  were  the  ancient  Hindu  grammarians,  who,  Sanskrit  hav- 
ing ceased  to  be  used  for  common  speech,  had  occasion  to  study 
it  as  a classical  and  sacred  language.  What  was  called  Ety- 
mology had  derived  at  haphazard  Latin  words  from  the  Greek, 
though  the  languages,  as  now  appears,  were  not  of  kin  in  the 
first  degree.  This  process  was  varied  by  occasional  attempts  to 
trace  everything  to  the  sacred  Hebrew,  or,  if  the  philologist 
happened  to  be  a Welshman,  to  the  still  more  sacred  Welsh. 
An  advance  of  physical  science,  moreover,  was  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  the  portion  of  the  Science  of  Language  called 
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Phonology,  which  deals  with  the  physical  production  and  permu- 
tations of  sounds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a flood  of  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  relations  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  human  family  and  the  primeval  history  of  mankind.  By 
selecting  the  words  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  Aryan 
race,  and  therefore  presumably  in  existence  before  its  disper- 
sion, philologists  have  been  enabled  to  call  up  from  the  night 
of  the  past  the  image  of  the  primitive  Aryan  civilization  in  its 
original  seat,  which  was  probably  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush.  We  see  it  there  with  the  rudiments,  already  existing, 
of  our  modern  institutions,  social,  domestic  and  political.  The 
professors  of  the  Science  of  Language  also  assert  that  it  has 
given  birth  to  two  other  sciences — the  science  of  Mythology 
and  the  science  of  Religion.  Among  other  writers,  Professor 
Sayce  in  the  excellent  work*  recently  published  by  him, puts  for- 
ward this  claim.  So  far  as  Mythology  is  concerned,  the  pre- 
tension no  doubt  is  made  good.  The  chief  key  to  this  puzzle  is 
to  be  found  in  primitive  language.  “ Myths  originate  in  the  ina- 
bility of  Language  fully  to  represent  our  thoughts,  in  changes  of 
signification  undergone  by  words  as  they  pass  through  the 
mouths  of  successive  generations  and  in  the  consequent  misin- 
terpretation of  their  meaning  and  the  growth  of  a dreamland 
whose  sole  foundations  are  the  heir-looms  of  bygone  speech.’ 
We  would  only  enter  a caveat  against  the  too  mechanical  ap- 
plication of  the  scientific  law.  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  myths 
are  traceable  to  Sanskrit  forms  of  speech  and  largely  to  forms 
of  speech  relating  to  the  doings  of  the  sun  ; yet  the  Greek  my- 
thology is  almost  as  original  as  Greek  poetry  or  Greek  art. 
Prometheus , no  doubt,  is  the  Sanskrit  Pramanthas,  the  fire- 
kindling machine,  and  Erinys  is  Saranyri,  the  Dawn : but  each 
has  been  completely  transmuted  by  the  plastic  fancy  of  the 
Greek.  As  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  its  footing  is  still  precarious.  A fresh  perusal  of  Pro- 

* Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  Deputy  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  2 vols.  London  : 
C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.  1880. 
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fessor  Max  Mullers  Hibbert  Lectures  leaves  upon  our  mind 
the  impression  of  great  philological  learning  but  of  philosophi- 
cal failure.  The  Professor  has,  however,  overthrown  the  doc- 
trine which  had  been  considered  as  established  that  all  Re- 
ligion commenced  with  Fetichism.  Perhaps  the  worship  of 
ancestors  which  has  now  taken  the  place  of  Fetichism  as  the 
primeval  form  may  meet  with  the  same  fate.  Professor  Sayce 
admits  that  the  “ science  ” can  deal  only  with  the  letter,  not  with 
the  spirit  or  “ the  intuition  of  the  Divine.”  Is  it  given  to  the 
pure  in  heart  to  see  God  ? If  it  is,  questions  as  to  the  priority 
or  other  relations  of  Fetichism,  Totemism,  Shamanism,  Heno 
theism,  Polytheism,  however  interesting  and  curious,  do  not 
touch  the  vital  essence  of  religion,  nor  will  the  progress  of 
the  science  of  language,  or  that  of  science  and  civilization 
generally,  supersede  or  render  obsolete  a peasant’s  faith. 

Language  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  struggle  of  primae- 
val man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings — perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  his  feelings  and  thoughts — to  his 
fellows  by  sounds  and  gestures,  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds 
no  doubt  playing  a great  part.  The  progress  from  these  half- 
animal  rudiments  to  thoroughly  articulate  and  grammatical 
speech  must  have  taken  immeasurable  spaces  of  time,  as  the 
dim  annals  of  the  earliest  tongues  indicate,  but  orthodoxy  itself 
no  longer  refuses  to  accept  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  man.  In 
the  early  period  multiplication  of  languages  is  the  rule,  each 
little  community  having  its  own  : according  to  Professor 
Sayce’s  computation  seventy-five  at  least  still  remain  between 
which  no  connection  can  be  traced ; but  the  current  of  unifica- 
tion has  now  definitely  set  in.  Provincial  languages  and  those 
weak  in  literature  are  dying ; Gaelic,  Welsh,  Erse,  Breton, 
rapidly  disappear  in  spite  of  the  effort  of  local  patriotism  to 
prolong  their  existence.  The  Dutch,  the  Scandinavian  langu- 
ages, and  Portuguese,  being  spoken  by  small  nations,  and  hav- 
ing no  very  great  literature,  are  not  likely  to  endure  for  ever. 
All  the  savage  languages  on  every  continent  are,  of  course, 
doomed.  How  far  will  the  process  go  ? Professor  Sayce  looks 
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forward,  if  not  to  a universal  language,  to  a language  which 
shall  be  universally  used,  by  commerce,  and  this  language,  he 
supposes,  will  be  English,  not  inflected  English  (he  speaks  with 
the  utmost  acrimony  of  inflection)  but  what  he  thinks  a great 
advance  in  linguistic  civilization,  the  Pigeon  English  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  substitution  of  Pigeon  English 
for  the  English  of  Shakespeare  will  not  go  beyond  the  counting- 
house.  Possibly,  Professor  Sayce  may  a little  overrate  the  in- 
fluence of  international  commerce : it  is  conceivable  that  na- 
tions, instead  of  becoming  more  dependent  on  each  other  for 
commodities,  may  become  more  self-supporting,  and  that  the 
importance  of  the  trader,  instead  of  increasing,  may  be  dimin- 
ished. In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  noted  that  with  the  Greek 
race  the  Greek  language  is  rising  again  from  the  tomb  of  the 
past,  and  is  being  to  a wonderful  extent  purged  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  barbarism  and  brought  back  to  its  classical  form. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  language  of  science : philo- 
logy, phonology , somatology , mythology , and  the  other  terms 
which  Professor  Sayce  is  compelled  to  use  for  the  purposes  of 
his  own  science,  in  spite  of  his  predilection  for  Pigeon  English, 
are  examples  of  the  general  fact  which  must  strike  every  one 
who  opens  a scientific  book.  The  Greeks  are  a comparatively 
small  race,  but  they  are  very  active,  commercially  as  well  as 
intellectually,  and  they  occupy  a central  position.  They  set  out 
with  a splendid  literature,  the  legacy  of  the  past.  Perhaps,  if 
any  of  us  should  look  in  upon  the  world  at  the  invitation  of  some 
medium  centuries  hence,  we  may  find  that  our  notions  as  to  the 
permanent  importance  and  unique  destiny  of  the  English  ton- 
gue, though  countenanced  by  the  present  aspect  of  commerce, 
may  require  revision  in  favour  of  the  Greek. 

A homogeneous,  or  nearly  homogeneous  language  like  the 
Greek  has  an  enormous  advantage  over  a heterogeneous  langu- 
age like  the  English  in  the  universal  intelligibility  of  all  its 
words.  A Greek  peasant  knew  as  well  as  Thales  that  Astro- 
nomy was  star-knowledge,  and  that  Geometry  was  land-mea- 
suring : but  to  an  unlearned  Englishman  both  words  are  mere 
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•counters : the  jumble  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  Greek  and 
Latin  is  so  great  that  there  is  hardly  such  a thing  as  a set  of  cog- 
nates, and  thought  in  its  progress  is  perpetually  checked  by  a 
sort  of  dead  wall.  This  evil  will  not  be  removed  by  making 
English  spelling  phonetic,  or  by  reconstructing  the  English  al- 
phabet as  Professor  Sayce,  who  is  the  most  drastic  of  orthogra- 
phical reformers,  would  have  us  do.  We  fully  recognise  the 
value  of  phonetic  spelling  and  the  advantage  which  the  Italians 
have  over  us  in  this  respect.  But  the  adoption  of  a new  alpha- 
bet, or  even  of  an  entirely  new  mode  of  spelling  with  the  exist- 
ing alphabet,  would  surely  be  a change  of  the  most  arduous 
kind ; it  would  involve  not  only  a simultaneous  abandonment 
of  ingrained  custom  by  people  of  all  ages  and  stations,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  every  journeyman  printer  in  the  community,  but 
the  most  serious  depreciation,  if  not  total  ruin,  of  all  the  books 
.and  documents  in  existence.  That  such  a revolution  has  been 
more  than  once  proposed  is  true,  but  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
fell  at  once  to  the  ground  seems  to  indicate  that  the  diffi- 
•culty,  inconvenience  and  loss  were  immediately  seen  to  outweigh 
the  indisputable  benefit.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  fix 
upon  a more  rational  era  for  the  computation  of  time  than  the 
birth  of  Christ ; yet  who  would  dream  of  making  the  change  ? 

— To  the  series  of  “ Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  is  now  added 
•a  new  and  no  doubt  improved  translation  of  the  Koran,  or  to  be 
accurate,  the  Qur’an.  Save  the  Bible,  the  Koran  is  the  most  im- 
portant book  in  the  world;  in  one  respect  its  importance  may  be 
said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  the  lega 
and  political,  as  well  as  the  religious,  oracle  of  Islam.  That  it 
will  bear  any  sort  of  comparison  with  the  Sacred  Books  of  Chris- 
tianity, nobody  but  a Mufti  will  maintain.  Even  Carlyle,  who 
makes  Mahomet  the  type  of  the  Hero  as  Prophet,  has  to  say  of 
the  Koran,  “ It  is  as  toilsome  reading  as  ever  I undertook.  A 
wearisome,  confused  jumble,  crude,  incondite;  endless  iterations, 
long-windedness,  entanglement ; most  crude,  incondite ; insup- 
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portable  stupidity  in  short ! Nothing  hut  a sense  of  duty  could 
carry  any  European  through  the  Koran.”  This  is  still  true,, 
though  better  historical  illustration  has  shed  a little  more  light 
upon  the  murky  chaos.  But  the  literary  inferiority  is  the  least 
part  of  the  matter.  The  Koran  is  a gospel  of  war  and  plun- 
der ; to  those  appetites  of  the  Bedouin,  it  distinctly  and  unequi- 
vocally appeals.  The  new  translator,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  in- 
clined to  take  a favourable  view  of  the  Prophet  and  his  work,, 
remarks  that  Mahomet,  with  true  political  sagacity,  saw  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  the  new  kingdom  from  becoming: 
hopelessly  disintegrated,  was  to  give  its  members  some  common 
interest  and  ambition,  and  that  his  reason  for  never  relinquish- 
ing his  design  upon  Syria,  was  that  there  the  turbulent  tribes, 
might  find  scope  for  their  warlike  propensities,  and  a rich  booty 
might  be  gained.  “ It  was  to  this  common  bond  of  unity,’"' 
adds  Mr.  Palmer,  “ the  desire  for  plunder  and  the  love  of  making' 
border  raids,  as  much  as  the  religious  idea,  that  the  triumph  of 
El  Islam  was  due.”  Nor  can  there  be  any  mistake  about  the- 
Sensual  Paradise  with  its  large-eyed  houris,  its  delicious  drinks 
and  its  dresses  of  green  satin  and  brocade,  or  about  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  tastes  of  the  Bedouin.  There  are  two  Mahomets 
and  two  Korans.  The  Mahomet  of  Mecca  is  a religious  re- 
former, a preacher  of  Monotheism,  a destroyer  of  idols  ; epilep- 
tic perhaps,  and  partly  self-deluded,  yet  thoroughly  sincere- 
and  profoundly  interesting  ; a virtuous  man  and  a monogamist 
withal.  The  chapters  of  the  Koran  written  at  Mecca  are  in 
keeping  with  this  character.  The  creed  which  they  embody  is 
not  new ; it  is  a bastard  Judaism  with  a slight  infusion  of 
still  more  bastard  Christianity,  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  small  portions  of  that  of  the  New  Testament 
being  incorporated,  though  in  a debased  version  and  mixed 
with  the  coarsest  fables.  But  the  Mahomet  of  Medina  is  ano- 
ther man,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  character  to  change.  Mas- 
ter now  of  a considerable  force,  he  becomes  the  ambitious 
schemer  and  the  incipient  conqueror : he  appeals  without  dis- 
guise to  the  warlike  and  predatory  propensities  of  his  disciples  ; 
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he  leads  them  to  wars  and  raids,  in  which  he  shows  himself 
unscrupulous  and  merciless ; he  repeatedly,  for  the  objects  of  his 
policy  or  of  his  personal  vindictiveness,  instigates  and  sanctions, 
the  most  dastardly  assassinations.  At  the  same  time,  he  plunges 
deep  into  the  filthiness  of  the  Harem,  and  has  revelations  from 
Heaven  to  hallow  his  inordinate  lusts.  His  religion,  mean- 
while, is  visibly  sinking  into  ceremonialism,  and  becomes  cen- 
tred in  the  Kaaba,  the  old  lair  of  idolatry ; Mecca  being  now 
adopted  as  the  Kibla,  or  point  to  which  the  believer  turns  in 
prayer,  in  place  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  the  Kibla  in 
Mahomet’s  earlier  and  better  day.  The  Koran  betrays  its 
earthly  source  by  changing  with  the  character  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Zeal  for  the  propagation  of  monotheism,  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  believers  and  the  love  of  conquest,  have,  no 
doubt,  all  been  elements  in  the  success  of  Islam  ; but  the  last  in 
the  order  has  been  by  far  the  first  in  importance.  The  success 
of  Islam  has  been  almost  wholly  military ; and  of  military  suc- 
cess, it  might,  without  miracle,  achieve  an  immense  measure 
amidst  the  loose  and  crumbling  fragments  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, over  which  it  careered  in  the  South,  while  tribes  not  more 
numerous  than  the  Bedouins  were  doing  the  same  thing  in 
the  North.  Anything  high  and  enduring  in  the  way  of  moral 
and  intellectual  civilization  ; anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a polity,  or  even  a community,  it  has  never  produced ; hardly 
a power  that  had  vital  energy  enough  in  it  to  stand  long.  The 
brief  intellectual  glories  of  Bagdad,  Cordova,  and  Delhi,  as 
they  were  mainly  the  work  of  sceptics  or  Liberals,  can  hardly 
be  called  Mahometan.  In  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  great  liter- 
ary product  of  Islam,  there  is  the  charm  which  all  of  us  have 
felt  in  childhood,  and  a fantastic  beauty  like  that  of  the  Alham- 
bra,but  there  is  no  soul;  all  is  mere  adventure,  without  a touch  of 
that  interest  in  character  which  is  found  even  in  the  poorest  of 
European  novels.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is  in  its  death  throes  ; 
the  Kingdom  of  Persia  is  in  the  last  stage  of  its  foul  decrepitude. 
When  they  are  gone  there  will  not  be  a Mahometan  power  of 
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any  consequence  in  the  world,  and  the  history  of  Militant  Uni- 
tarianism  and  Fatalism  will  be  closed. 

The  mere  theology  of  Islam  and  its  ceremonial  observances 
do  not  seem  likely  long  to  survive  its  military  force  and  tem- 
poral powers.  Buddhism,  the  second  of  the  three  religions,  has 
produced  nothing  but  a vast  expanse  of  melancholy  languor, 
with  the  loathsome  worship  of  the  Dali  Lama,  a lethargic 
monasticism,  and  the  prayer-mills  of  Thibet ; while  in  China 
and  Japan,  which  make  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  vast  do- 
main, faith  in  it  is  evidently  at  vanishing  point.  But  Chris- 
tianity remains  coextensive  with  civilization,  its  historical  con- 
nection with  the  moral  element  of  which  no  candid  inquirer  can 
deny,  and  the  Christian  nations  display  a vitality  apparently 
inextinguishable  by  disaster,  which  sets  all  the  scientific  laws  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  materialists  and  necessarians  at 
defiance.  This  is  a fact  which  stands  entirely  apart  from  any 
dogma,  from  any  question  about  the  authorship  of  the  Christian 
books,  or  even  about  the  nature  and  personal  history  of  the 
Founder.  We  would  commend  it  on  the  one  side  to  the  con- 
sideration of  dogmatists  who  flout  practical  Christianity;  on  the 
other  to  that  of  writers  like  “ Abner  Dean,”  who,  by  their  hatred 
of  dogma,  their  contempt  for  the  hollowness  of  that  system,  and 
their  sense  of  the  deadness  of  “ Pulpit  Creeds,”  are  impelled  to 
shake  the  dust  off  their  feet  against  the  Churches.  They  will  find 
that  the  ideas  which  form  their  own  social  creed,  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal brotherhood,  charity,  hope  for  mankind,  have  the  Gosj^el 
for  their  source  and  the  Churches  for  their  channels  of  trans- 
mission. Evolution  itself  suggests  that  there  cannot  be  a great 
gulf  between  to-day  and  yesterday.  Nor  did  the  spasmodic  ef- 
fort of  the  French  Bevolutionists  to  break  altogether  with  reli- 
gion lead  to  signal  success ; it  ended  in  a reign  of  Terror  at 
home,  buccaneering  raids  in  the  name  of  Fraternity  over  Europe, 
and  general  “ brotherhood  of  Cain.” 


— In  a series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  Rev.  E.  Hatch,  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in 
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Canada,  investigates,  by  the  strictest  historical  methods,  and 
after  a critical  survey  of  all  the  materials,  the  organization  of 
the  early  Christian  Churches.  His  general  conclusions  are 
those  for  which,  as  we  apprehend,  any  one  who  had  looked 
into  the  question  freely  and  historically  would  be  prepared. 
The  Episcopate  in  its  present  form,  and  with  its  present  char- 
acter and  claims ; the  Priesthood ; ordination ; the  distinc- 
tion between  clergy  and  laity  ; the  aggregation  of  all  the 
Churches  into  a universal  Church,  legislating  through  General 
Councils  or  a Pope,  and  enforcing  uniformity  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,-  were  not  Apostolic  institutions,  but  the  gradual 
growth  of  ages,  and  the  offspring  of  successive  sets  of  circum- 
stances, not  ecclesiastical  only,  but  social  and  civil.  Originally 
•each  of  the  Churches  was  a separate  congregation,independent  of 
the  rest,  thoroughly  democratic  in  its  internal  structure,  and  gov- 
erned by  officers  who  were  elected  by  the  members  at  large.  The 
only  distinction  was  between  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized  ; 
in  all  the  baptized  every  spiritual  gift  and  the  power  and  right 
of  preaching  were  held  equally  to  reside.  The  Bishop  ( episco - 
jqos)  was  the  chief  administrator,  analogous  to  the  chief  admin- 
istrator of  secular  associations,  in  connection  with  which  the 
name  is  also  used.  His  most  important  duties  at  first  were  the 
guardianship  and  administration  of  the  charitable  fund  which 
in  those  days  was  a matter  of  prime  importance.  Pie  was  as- 
sisted by  the  deacons,  whose  name  denotes  their  functions.  The 
Presbyters  were  simply  an  elective  council  of  Elders,  such  as  was 
common  in  the  ancient  world.  As  often  as  Presbyter,  which 
means  Elder,  is  translated  Priest  (the  Greek  and  Latin  for 
which  are  hiereus  and  sacerdos ) an  historical  untruth  is  told. 
All  members  of  the  Church  still  retain  the  power  at  need 
of  administering  Baptism ; there  was  a time  when  all  alike 
had  the  power  of  administering  the  Eucharist.  The  right 
of  the  congregation  at  large  to  elect  its  presiding  officer,  the 
Bishop,  had  not  been  lost  in  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose.  Mr. 
Hatch  does  not  deal  with  the  Papacy ; but  this  generation  has 
actually  witnessed  the  last  stage  of  the  development  from 
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the  administrative  leadership  of  the  congregational  Church  of 
Rome  into  the  spiritual  despotism  of  an  infallible  Pope  pre- 
tending to  give  laws  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  very 
title,  Pontiff  (the  High  Priest  of  Heathen  Rome),  shows  how 
secular  Imperialism  lent  its  aid  to  ecclesiastical  usurpation. 
The  spiritual  supremacy  of  an  ordained  clergy  and  the  author- 
ity of  Church  Councils  were  introduced  by  a similar  process.  The 
claims  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  belief  in  the  Eucharistic  mira- 
cle, acted  and  reacted  on  each  other : it  was  by  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  sacrificial  observances  that  the  Indian  Brahmins 
erected  themselves  into  a social  caste  and  put  the  rest  of  the 
community  under  their  feet.  Supposing  this  view  to  be  cor- 
rect, does  it  prove  that  Episcopacy  is  not  lawful  or  not  desir- 
able as  a form  of  Church  government  ? By  no  means  : Episco- 
pacy may  have  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  real  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  which  would  be  a sufficient,  and  if  everything 
good  is  divine,  in  a rational  sense  a divine  warrant.  Hooker’s 
reasoning  is  perfectly  valid  against  those  exclusive  Presby- 
terians who  would  allow  the  Church  no  libert}^  of  adopting  any 
form  of  government  but  their  own.  A regularly  appointed 
ministry,  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  service,  for  preach- 
ing, and  other  special  purposes,  though  it  had  no  existence  in 
the  primitive  Church,  may,  as  time  went  on  and  circumstances 
changed, have  been  found  needful : if  it  was,  the  need  warranted 
its  institution.  Bdt  there  is  an  end  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishops  or  the  clergy  to  the  exclusive  inheritance  or  trans- 
mission of  any  spiritual  gifts  ; to  all,  in  short,  that  is  connected 
with  the  phrase  Apostolical  Succession;  to  a belief  in  the  super- 
natural effect  of  Ordination ; to  the  pretension  of  performing 
the  Eucharistic  miracle.  There  is  an  lind  to  any  justification 
of  an  exclusive  attitude  towards  other  Churches  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  do  not  possess  an  ordained  clergy.  This  is 
said,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  deference  is  to  be  paid 
to  historical  facts  ; if  faith,  that  is  a determination  to  belieye 
in  spite  of  evidence,  is  to  be  set  above  history,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  rational  discussion. 
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So  with  regard  to  Ritualism.  That  particular  ceremonies, 
dresses  or  ornaments  were  not  used  in  the  primitive  Churches, 
is  no  bar  to  the  adoption  of  them  in  the  present  condition  of 
society  and  the  present  frame  of  men’s  minds,  if  the  effect  is  found 
to  be  good.  It  is  certain  that  the  primitive  Churches  had  no 
instrumental  music  ; yet  the  number  of  those  who  object  to  the 
use  of  the  organ  is  evidently  growing  small,  as  is  that  of  the 
rigorists  who,  like  the  “ Square- window  ” Baptists,  denounce 
the  introduction  of  pointed  architecture  or  of  any  other  archi- 
tectural beauty.  But  the  plea  of  aesthetic  influence,  as  a useful 
aid  to  devotion,  is  the  only  one  which  is  sound.  All  attempts 
to  put  Ritualism  on  higher  ground,  to  represent  it  as  Apostolic, 
as  part  of  Revelation,  as  the  accessories  of  a miracle  performed 
by  Priests,  will  collapse  under  the  touch  of  History.  It  will 
last,  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  so  long  as 
the  tastes  which  have  given  birth  to  it  endure  : if  they  should 
pass  away  again,  this,  like  any  other  fashion,  will  subside. 


— “ Differences,”  we  are  told,  “ have  arisen  among  the  Posi- 
tivists of  London.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  Professor  Beesley 
have  seceded  from  from  Dr.  Congreve,  and  will  hereafter  hold 
separate  services ; Mr.  Henry  Compton  maintains.”  The  late 
departed  Cynic  used  to  describe  the  Positivist  Church  as 
“ Three  Persons  and  No  God.”  The  number  of  persons,  we  see, 
is  now  at  least  four.  There  are,  in  fact,  we  believe,  a good 
many  more.  One  school  of  Positivists,  led  by  M.  Littrd,  em- 
braces of  Comte’s  system  the  philosophy  only — the  philosophy  of 
which  we  can  never  speak  without  protesting  that  its  three 
Successive  States,  the  Theological,  the  Metaphysical  and  the 
Positive  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  may  well  meet  and  be 
reconciled  in  the  Final  Science.  Another  School  embraces 
not  only  the  philosophy  of  Comte  but  the  Religion  which  he 
invented,  and  which  is  simply  a reproduction  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  with  Humanity  instead  of  God  and  with  the  Papacy, 
Priesthood,  Sacraments,  Ritual  and  Calendar  modified  so  as  to 
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suit  the  service  of  the  New  Divinity ; for  the  wing  of  Utopian 
fancy  never  really  soars  beyond  circumstances,  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Plato  is  merely  an  idealized  Sparta.  A Church  this 
School  emphatically  calls  itself,  and  it  firmly  believes  that  it 
will  be  the  Universal  Church  of  the  future.  Its  head, 
the  High  Priest  of  Humanity,  is  M.  Lafitte  who  wears 
his  tiara  at  Paris,  that  city  being  heart  of  the  world  ac- 
cording to  Comte,  who  was  a Frenchman  as  well  as  a Roman 
Catholic.  Mr.  Lafitte  s vicar  in  England  is  Dr.  Congreve, 
one  of  Arnold’s  favourite  and  most  eminent  pupils,  borne  to 
this  unexpected  position  by  the  intellectual  eddies  of  our 
times.  It  seems  that  the  English  Yicar  has  in  him  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  independence  displayed  by  England  in 
shaking  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  A difference  has  con- 
sequently arisen,  and  the  Comtist  Church  completes  its  like- 
ness to  that  of  Rome  by  indulging  in  an  Anti-pope  and  a 
Schism. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a Religion  without  a God.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  worship  Humanity,, 
which  must  either  be  a mere  abstraction,  or  a mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  the  evil  perhaps  up  to  this  time  being  at  least  equal 
in  amounPto  the  good.  It  is  difficult  even  to  see  how  the  unity 
of  the  Human  Race  can  be  confidently  assumed  in  the  face  of 
the  doubtful  verdict  of  physical  science,  or  how  a distinct  line 
can  be  drawn  on  scientific  principles  between  it  and  the 
brutes  to  which  the  Positivists  themselves  assign  a share  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  God  is  supposed  by  His  wor- 
shippers to  be  conscious  of  worship  and  to  respond  to  it ; all 
religion  subsists  on  that  belief ; but  this  new  object  of  adora- 
tion neither  is  conscious  nor  responds  any  more  than  a stock  or 
a stone.  Yet  the  language  of  the  Comtists  is  full  of  religious 
fervour ; no  Thomas  a’Kempis  or  Madame  Guyon  can  exceed 
Mr.  Harrison  in  spiritual  unction,  or  in  antipathy  to  the  Ma- 
terialists, with  whom  he  has  exchanged  some  hard  blows.  A 
Japanese  Positivist  would  tell  him  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
a fancied  necessity,  the  remnant  of  his  theological  state,  and 
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ought  to  come  to  Japan  and  see  how  well  intelligent  and 
practical  people  can  do  without  a religion.  We  should  not 
agree  with  the  Japanese  in  thinking  the  necessity  fancied ; 
but  we  should  agree  with  them  in  regarding  the  Comtist 
religion  as  Christianity  lingering  under  another  name.  Nor 
do  we  think,  that  in  its  present  form,  it  will  linger  long.  The 
need  of  a definite  object  of  worship  impelled  the  Buddhists  to 
exalt  Buddha  from  a mere  Teacher  into  a God  : it  is  probably 
too  late  in  the  world’s  day  for  a similar  transmutation  in  the 
case  of  Comte.  But  the  adoration  of  an  Abstraction  or  a 
Generic  Term  can  hardly  endure  ; and  in  case  of  a break  up 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Roman  Catholicism  should  divide 
the  prize  with  Science. 

— No  people  are  more  ostentatiously  loyal  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  no  people  are  fonder  of  scandal  about  Royalty.  A 
fresh  banquet  has  been  served  them  in  the  shape  of  another 
history  of  George  IV.,  with  all  the  savoury  details.  Surely  it 
is  time  that  those  poor  ashes  should  be  allowed  to  rest.  Even 
Thackeray’s  lecture,  redeemed  as  it  is  by  his  genius,  we  have 
always  read  with  a sort  of  feeling  that  in  enjoying  it  we 
were  trampling  on  a wretched  corpse.  George  IV.,  had  he 
been  brought  up  as  a man,  under  the  training  of  industry, 
social  equality,  and  the  other  wholesome  influences  which 
make  up  our  moral  education,  would  have  been  like  other 
men  ; but  the  community,  for  the  sake  of  public  objects,  real  or 
imaginary,  ordained  that  he  should  be  brought  up  not  as  a man 
but  as  a king.  Everybody  and  everything  around  him  preached 
selfishness  to  him,  and  he  was  selfish.  He  could  never  know 
what  sincere  friendship  and  frank  intercourse  were,  for  though 
a prince  may  appear  to  mingle  on  terms  of  perfect  familiarity 
with  his  associates,  an  invisible  fence  always  guards  bis  divin- 
ity, and  he  can  never  come  into  real  contact  with  hearts  or 
facts.  All  faults  are  magnified  when  they  are  set  upon  a 
pedestal.  In  private  life  George  would  have  been  at  worst  a 
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dandy  whose  pretensions  to  superior  taste  and  refinement  might 
sometimes  have  raised  a laugh  among  his  acquaintances  : to  his 
exalted  station  is  certainly  to  he  ascribed  the  halo  of  ridicule 
which  surrounds  the  fat  figure  of  the  “ First  Gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope.” The  extravagance  of  a Prince  about  town  was  so  natu- 
ral that  it  might  almost  be  called  inevitable,  and  noxious  as  it 
was,  it  was  less  noxious  than  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
in  political  corruption  by  which  his  virtuous  father  contracted 
a debt  of  a million  on  the  Civil  List.  After  all,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  marry  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  with  whom  he  was 
sincerely  in  love,  and  who  was  a very  amiable  and  estim- 
able woman,  she  would  probably  have  redeemed  him,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  redeem  any  one  who  was  leading  such  a 
life  ; but  society,  for  its  purposes,  compelled  him  to  put  her 
away,  and  then  to  commit  a moral  bigamy  by  entering  into  a 
political  marriage,  which  bore  its  fruits  in  hideous  discord  and 
revolting  scandal.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  actors  in  that  deplorable 
scene,  the  least  guilty  was  the  man  who,  for  reasons  of  State, 
had  been  coerced  into  giving  his  hand  to  a woman  whom  he 
had  never  seen.  In  the  days  of  real  royalty  and  of  the  Norman 
barons,  kings  had  work  enough  to  prevent  their  sinking  into 
paddied  dandyism  : they  were  compelled  to  display  real  quali- 
ties in  order  to  keep  their  crowns  upon  their  heads.  But  a 
constitutional  monarch  was  bluntly  described  by  Napoleon  as 
a hog  fattened  at  the  rate  of  millions  a year.  After  all,  George 
III.,  in  trying  to  play  a more  important  part,  did  a hundred 
times  more  mischief  than  his  son. 


Erratum.—  In  the  last  number,  page  221,  at  the  bottom,  the  words  “ from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple  ” should  be  struck  out ; they  formed  part  of  an  expunged 
clause. 
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IMMIGRATION  into  the  North  West,  up  to  the  present 
time,  though  large,  has  not  been  quite  so  large  as  was  hoped. 
The  country  will  be  peopled : but  it  will  be  peopled,  we  appre- 
hend, by  the  general  march  westward  of  population  on  this 
continent  rather  than  by  a special  stream  of  immigration  drawn 
from  England  through  Canada.  All  attempts  to  give  the  current 
.an  artificial  direction  for  the  benefit  of  British  dependencies 
must  be  said  to  have  failed  : at  least  if  they  have  ever  succeeded 
it  has  been,  as  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  by  lavish  outlay 
and  by  burdening  the  colony  with  taxes  which  will  in  the 
end  drive  away  as  many  settlers  as  the  subsidies  brought. 
Besides,  New  Zealand  is  geographically  so  situated  that  when 
the  emigrant  lands,  there  he  must  stay ; whereas  when  he  lands 
in  Canada  he  finds  himself  on  the  skirt  of  a great  continent,  full 
of  wealth, over  which  he  is  always  tempted  to  extend  his  wander- 
ings ; for  abundant  experience  has  shown  that  with  the  man 
who  leaves  his  native  shore  in  quest  of  bread,  the  visions  of 
Imperialist  politicians  have  no  influence  whatever,  nor  does 
the  political  line  for  a moment  arrest  his  steps.  Moreover,  the 
emigrant  chosen  by  natural  selection  is  the  only  one  worth 
having.  There  are  indigent  masses  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
English  cities  which  might  possibly  be  tempted  hither,  but 
would  come  only  to  perish.  Of  that  agricultural  labour  of 
which  there  is  assumed  to  be  a large  surplus  in  England  cer- 
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tain  to  emigrate  if  the  good  tidings  of  Canadian  prosperity 
could  only  reach  its  ear,  there  is  in  reality  no  surplus  at  all. 
According  to  the  best  authorities  the  population  in  some  agri- 
cultural districts  has  decreased.  Western  Australia,  the 
youngest  of  the  colonies,  hopeless  of  obtaining  a sufficiency  of 
British  labour,  has  formally  opened  herself  to  the  Chinese. 
Her  sisters  load  her  with  reproaches,  but  what  is  she  to  do  ? 
Before  long  they  will  themselves  yield  to  the  same  necessity. 
Whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  or  the  Chinese  will  ultimately 
prevail  in  Australia  is,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  an  open- 
question  of  the  future.  Races  when  they  reach  the  height  of 
opulence  and  become  amenable  to  the  checks  of  social  pride,, 
no  longer  multiply  like  those  in  a lower  stage.  The  peopling 
of  the  world  with  Anglo-Saxons  is  a dream  from  which  we 
are  now  awaking.  Had  British  emigration  been  steadily 
directed  to  these  shores  instead  of  being  scattered  over  Aus- 
tralia and  Africa,  as  well  as  America,  rhetoric  would  have  lost 
a splendid  theme ; but  this  continent  would  have  received  an 
ampler  allowance  of  the  organizing  race,  and  cities  which  in 
Australia  may  perhaps  one  day  be  Chinese,  would  have  re- 
mained British  here.  Of  the  foreign  sources  of  population  for 
the  North-West,  the  most  hopeful,  probably,  are  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  people  of  which  are  first-rate  settlers  and  seem 
greatly  inclined  to  leave  their  inclement  and  barren  home. 
The  Danes  are  of  the  same  blood,  and  so  little  prosperous,  that 
they,  if  skilfully  approached,  might  be  inclined  to  join  tho 
train. 


— In  Canadian  politics  there  is  not  much  stirring.  Changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Ministry,  partly  owing  to  the  transfer  of 
one  of  its  members  to  the  Bench,  without  altering  its  character 
or  enlarging  its  basis.  The  Premier  is  evidently  what  Carlyle 
called  “a  shut-up  man,”  imprisoned  in  the  circle  of  life- 
ong  habits  and  associations ; nor,  at  his  age,  would  it  be  fair 
to  blame  the  tree  for  not  putting  forth  new  shoots.  No  light 
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appears  to  be  thrown  by  the  arrangements  made  during  the 
Premier’s  absence  on  the  dark  question  of  the  succession. 
It  is  a great  mistake,  as  we  venture  to  think,  to  imagine 
that  Canadian  parties  have,  like  English  parties,  a life  in  them- 
selves, independent  of  the  personal  ascendancy  of  their  leaders, 
and  that  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  resigns,  the  Conservatives  , 
will  have  to  cry  Le  Roi  est  Mort,  Vive  le  Roi ! The  only 
Conservative  platform  is  N.P.,  the  monopoly  of  which  seems  not 
unlikely  to  be  lost ; the  support  of  the  priest  party  in  Quebec 
is  a source  of  weakness  quite  as  much  as  of  strength ; and  if 
the  question  of  the  leadership  is  to  be  comfortably  settled,  re- 
markable self-abnegation  and  regard  for  discipline  must  be  dis- 
played. There  is  a gleam  of  hope  for  National  Government 
as  well  as  for  National  Policy.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  therefore, 
in  clinging  to  the  helm,  is  acting  more  in  the  interest  of  his 
friends  than  in  his  own.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  organ  of  the 
Reform,  not  of  the  Liberal,  party,  as  it  is  unprovided  with  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  at  present  a dearth  of  the  scandals  which 
are  its  familiar  food,  is  reduced  to  a precarious  subsistence  on 
the  maladies  of  its  opponents.  It  joyfully  proclaimed  that  Sir 
John  Macdonald  was  suffering  from  Bright’s  disease  ; but,  that 
pleasant  dream  being  dispelled,  it  is  compelled  to  fall  back,  in 
a tone  of  subdued  hope,  on  a disease  which  makes  less  short 
work  of  the  wicked.  It  must  almost  regret  that  it  pronounced 
Sir  Charles  Tupper’s  illness  a feint,  since  it  is  thereby  precluded 
from  visiting  the  iniquities  of  that  human  fiend  with  a creep- 
ing palsy  or  a cancer  in  the  stomach.  In  Mr.  Pope’s  constitu- 
tion, however,  the  seeds  of  decay  have  happily  been  observed, 
and  the  faithful  may  hope  that  a similar  mercy  will  soon  be 
vouchsafed  them  in  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  What  is 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  leader,  who  has  superseded  the  nom- 
inees of  the  Globe , and  whom  the  Globe  would  at  once  strike  if 
it  dared,  we  cannot  at  present  say,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  something  better  than  climbing  to  power  on  the  coffins  of 
opponents. 
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— In  the  speech  which,  while  our  last  number  was  in  the 
printers’  hands,  Mr.  Blake  made  at  the  Toronto  Banquet,  we 
find  a passage,  which,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  its  import, 
denotes  something  like  a change  of  front  on  the  part  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  Opposition  in  relation  to  the  Tariff.  He  lays  down 
in  language  which  we  should  be  very  willing  to  adopt,  and 
which  we  may  almost  say  that  we  have  ourselves  frequently 
used,  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  as  manifestly  right  in  the  ab- 
stract, with  the  qualification  that  it  cannot  be  applied  without 
reference  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  Mr.  Blake  pronounces 
the  English  policy  of  laying  all  the  duties  on  a few  articles,  and 
of  taxing  nothing  that  can  be  produced  within  the  country, 
incapable  of  adoption  here.  He  proceeds  to  designate  the 
new  tariff  as  an  experiment  on  which  the  country  has  decided, 
which  must  be  fairly  tried,  and  towards  which  no  political 
party  would  be  justified  in  assuming  any  attitude  but  one  of 
careful  examination  and  candid  enquiry  into  the  results.  In 
effect,  he  renounces  opposition,  which  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
he  would  have  done,  without  taking  counsel  with  the  other 
leaders  of  the  party;  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  though  he 
did  not  follow  in  the  same  strain,  appears  to  have  acquiesced 
by  his  silence  on  the  subject.  Neither  the  Globe  nor  the  Mail 
called  attention  to  this  notable  deliverance  ; the  Globe,  no 
doubt,  because  its  rolling-stock  being  all  on  the  line  of  op- 
position to  Commercial  Autonomy  and  the  Tariff'  it  felt  that 
the  change  of  track  by  no  means  suited  it : the  Mail,  perhaps, 
because  it  did  not  wish  to  have  the  patent  of  its  party  in- 
fringed, or,  think  itself  called  upon  to  point  out  that  the  advers- 
ary had  taken  a tenable  position.  It  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther Mr.  Blake  is  in  time  to  win  over  manufacturers  from  the 
other  party,  but  he  is  in  time  to  keep  those  of  his  own.  He 
has  another  step  to  take  in  the  process  of  reasoning,  which  has 
led  him  to  embrace  Commercial  Autonomy,  and  to  admit  that 
regard  must  be  had  to  national  circumstances  in  applying  the 
abstract  principle  of  Free  Trade.  He  will  in  time  see  that  the 
circumstances  of  Industry,  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  are  the 
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same  ; that  this  identity  points  to  the  expediency  of  a common 
tariff ; that  to  maintain  across  the  Continent  a Customs  line, 
tempered  by  smuggling,  is  preposterous ; and  that  the  only 
policy  on  which  a liberal  statesman  can  consistently  and  firmly 
stand  is  that  of  Commercial  Union. 


— Public  gratitude  is  due  to  the  present  Governor- General 
for  having  disregarded  certain  brilliant  examples,  and  declined 
to  win  popularity  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  Canadian 
Society,  by  stimulating  the  love  of  extravagance  and  display. 
The  moderation  and  simplicity  which  he  has  known  how  to 
combine  with  a generous  hospitality  have  earned  the  applause 
of  sensible  people,  however  strong  might  be  their  feeling  in 
favour  of  Viceregal  State.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  refrain  from  propagating  aristocratic  sentiment 
by  creations  of  knights  : to  propagate  aristocratic  sentiment 
and  rescue,  if  possible,  a section  of  the  New  World  from  demo- 
cracy, is  the  chief  object  of  his  presence  here  : if  he  attempts  to 
do  any  act  of  Government,  or  even  to  withhold  his  consent  from 
any,  Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals  at  once  denounce  him 
for  overstepping  the  line  of  his  duty.  It  is  the  belief  of  Eng- 
lish statesman  that  all  colonists  are  passionately  fond  of 
titles  and  can  be  lured  with  them  as  a child  is  lured  with 
sweets  : the  comparison  will  hardly  be  thought  overstrained 
by  those  who  remember  the  exposition  of  this  profound 
policy  put  forth  some  time  ago  with  candid  simplicity  by 
Mr.  Froude.  With  regard  to  those  colonists  who  spend  half 
their  time  in.  London,  and  form  socially  a group  almost  sepa- 
rated from  our  people,  and  connected  with  the  minor  aristo- 
cracy of  England,  the  belief  may  be  well  founded.  But  the 
mass  of  Canadians,  whatever  they  may  be  politically,  belong 
socially  to  the  New  World  : they  neither  covet  titles  for  them- 
selves, nor  are  they  in  any  way  pleased  by  seeing  their  fellow 
colonists  tricked  out  in  them  : they  resent  on  the  contrary  the 
attempt  to  create  a petty  aristocracy  over  their  heads.  Some 
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. time  ago,  a striking  editorial  appeared  in  a great  Conservative 
journal  maintaining  the  thesis  that  Canada  was,  in  sentiment, 
the  most  aristocratic  of  colonies ; but  Conservative  leaders  were 
heard  to  avow  that  the  article  had  done  them  mischief,  even 
among  their  own  partisans,  at  the  ensuing  elections.  Apart 
from  the  political  purpose,  what  good  object  can  be  served  by 
inoculating  our  people  with  a love  of  titles  ? We  ask  the 
question  with  unfeigned  willingness  to  receive  social  benefits 
from  any  source  whether  old  or  new.  Will  anything  really 
chivalrous  or  graceful,  will  anything  in  short  hut  vulgar 
vanity,  he  produced.  In  a social  system,  entirely  different 
from  ours,  there  may  be  some  force  in  the  maxim  noblesse 
oblige  ; in  our  social  system  there  is  none.  Democracy  has  a 
nobility  of  its  own,  the  honour  which  is  freely  paid  by  public 
gratitude  to  the  benefactors  of  the  community.  This,  though  / 
sometimes  misbestowed,is  not  artificial,  but  confined  to  the  sem- 
blance at  least  of  worth;  it  cannot  be  obtained,  like  titles,  by 
backstairs  canvassing  and  intrigue;  if  forfeited  by  misconduct, 
it  can  alwTays  be  withdrawn,  whereas  the  Premier  Earl  of 
England  after  seducing  another  mans  wife  is  still  the  Premier 
Earl  of  England,  and  a knight,  though  he  had  stolen  public 
money,  would  be  still  a knight,  and  continue  to  gild  infamy 
with  his  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  After  all,  only  the 
crumbs  from  the  table  of  English  aristocracy  are  thrown  to 
colonists.  Knighthood  is  the  regular  meed  of  a Lord  Mayor  of 
London  who  happens  to  entertain  Royalty  at  dinner,  or  to  be 
in  the  chair  when  a Prince  is  born.  Literary  and  scientific 
knighthood  is  now  totally  discredited  in  the  Imperial  country  : 
the  great  men  of  letters  and  science  there  have  grown  too 
proud  to  accept  it ; it  is  classed  among  articles  suited  for  ex- 
portation to  the  colonies.  The  colonies,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
ship  it  home  again;  it  entails  invidious  and  often  unjust  selec- 
tion ; eligibility  to  it  is  now  becoming  a question  of  orthodoxy 
as  well  as  eminence ; while  many  of  our  intellectual  benefac- 
tors are  clergymen,  and  as  such,  are  excluded  from  recognition 
by  the  mock-military  character  of  the  honour.  In  one  of  the 
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names  selected  for  titular  honour  it  is  charitable  to  suppose 
that  we  see  another  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  men  and  things 
around  him,  in  which  a Governor-General,  like  Royalty  itself, 
may  be  kept.  A heavy  blow  will  have  been  dealt  to  our 
political  morality,  unless  the  good  sense  of  our  people  rectifies 
dhe  error,  and  from  this  signal  instance  of  misbestowal  learns 
the  worthlessness  of  artificial  rank. 


— A descent  from  the  Bench  to  the  Bar  is  not  so  bad  as  a 
•descent  from  the  Bench  to  the  political  arena.  Yet  the  day  on 
which  a Judge  descends  to  the  Bar  is  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a white  mark  in  the  annals  of  the  Canadian  Ju- 
diciary. That  the  self-deposed  Judge  may  be  called  upon  as 
an  advocate  to  cite  or  to  impugn  his  own  judgments  is  a conse- 
quence, which,  though  possible,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  fanci- 
ful and  remote.  But  the  precedent  which  has  been  created  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Blake,  should  it  be  commonly  followed,  will 
assuredly  be  injurious  to  the  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  authority,  of  the  Bench.  Counsel  will  learn  to  regard  the 
Judge,  not  as  a functionary  of  a superior  order,  but  as  one  of 
themselves,  destined  perhaps  to  contend  again  at  the  bar  to- 
morrow with  those  over  whom  he  is  exercising  a temporary 
presidency  to-day.  Nor  will  the  Judge  himself  be  likely  to 
clear  his  mind  entirely  of  the  Advocate,  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
interests  of  justice  that  he  should.  That  the  Judges  in  the 
United  States  are  generally  wanting  in  integrity  is  a miscon- 
ception traceable  to  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  two  or  three 
scoundrels  placed  on  the  Bench  at  New  York  by  Tammany  in 
the  evil  days  ; but  from  the  smallness  of  their  salaries,  which 
are  insufficient  to  tempt  the  ablest  men  from  the  Bar,  and  the 
insecurity  of  their  tenure,  they  are  wanting  in  authority,  as 
•even  a layman  who  has  the  opportunity  of  comparing  American 
with  English  courts  may  at  once  perceive  ; one  consequence  of 
which  is  the  dilatoriness  of  American  proceedings,  counsel 
being  allowed  to  consume  time  in  maintaining  untenable  points 
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or  digressing  into  irrelevant  argument  when  in  an  English 
Court  they  would  be  promptly  overruled.  No  price  is  too  high 
to  be  paid  for  a thoroughly  trustworthy  judiciary,  especially  in 
communities  where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  anything  sacred  from 
the  corrupting  influence  of  faction.  For  extravagant  salaries, 
there  is  no  necessity  : the  security  of  a J udge’s  position  and 
its  dignity  (so  long  as  its  dignity  is  preserved)  will  always 
countervail,  to  a great  extent,  the  higher  gains  of  the  Bar,  at 
least  with  the  senior  men.  But  whatever  the  requisite  amount 
may  be,  the  people,  if  they  know  their  own  interest,  will  pay  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  prohibit  by  law  a Judge  from  ever  being 
anything  but  a J udge.  It  would  be  a good  thing  if  an  end 
could  be  put  even  to  promotion  on  the  Bench  itself  ; that  the? 
removal  of  the  Judiciary  from  all  political  influence,  and 
even  from  the  shadow  of  such  influence,  might  be  final  and 
complete.  * 

It  is  due  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  say  that,  in  this  most 
vital  matter,  he  has  kept  the  national  ruler  above  the  party 
chief.  His  last  appointments  sustain  the  excellence  of  hi& 
record.  In  regard  for  the  character  of  the  Judiciary,  at  all 
events,  he  has  not  shown  himself  inferior  to  professed  Reform- 
ers. In  his  long,  chequered  and  tempestuous  career  he  has 
given  to  party  nine-tenths  of  what  was  meant  for  the  nation, 
but  of  one-tenth  he  has  made  a better  use,  and  it  is  reasonable- 
as  well  as  charitable  to  infer  that  if  party  would  have  let  him 
alone  he  would  generally  have  governed  well. 

— Another  notable  descent  is  that  of  a Senator  to  the  Com- 
mons. This  seems  to  strike  away  the  last  prop,  or  semblance 
of  a prop,  which  supported  that  otherwise  unstable  fabric,  the- 
Canadian  House  of  Lords.  In  England  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  is  strictly  guarded  by  the- 
exclusion  of  the  Peers  not  only  from  the  Lower  House,  but. 
from  any  interference  in  elections,  and  its  preservation  is  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  character  of  the  Conservative  insti- 
© 
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tution.  A body  of  men  invested  with  the  robe  of  moral  autho- 
rity, raised  above  the  dust  of  the  faction  fight  which  rages- 
below,  and  revising  legislation  in  the  calm  light  of  a perfectly 
independent  judgment,  without  fear  either  of  Koyal  or  of  popu- 
lar resentment,  is  the  ideal,  however  imperfect  may  be  the  ful- 
filment. If  it  were  open  to  a Duke  at  any  moment  to  get 
himself  elected  to  the  Commons  and,  doffing  his  coronet,  to 
cross  the  hall  and  mingle  once  more  in  the  fray  as  a member  of 
the  Commons,  the  last  remnant  of  illusion  would  be  dispelled. 
That  a nominated  Senate  is  worthless,  is  the  result  of  our  ex- 
perience as  well  as  of  that  of  other  communities,  and  to  replace 
it  in  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution  by  some  Conservative 
element  of  an  effective  kind,  so  far  from  being  revolutionary,, 
would  be  a measure  of  the  policy  which  averts  revolutions.  The 
Grit  organ,  after  a tardy  and  inconsistent  utterance,  seems 
to  have  lapsed  again  into  silence  on  this  subject ; but  Liberals 
are  not  Grits,  and  a Liberal  programme  must  be  a strange  em- 
bodiment of  Liberal  principles  if  it  does  not  include  the  reform 
of  a nominated  Senate. 


— During  the  drought  of  April  we  had  a monitory  instal- 
ment of  forest  fires.  If  the  Bystander  were  now  addressing 
the  Canadian  public  for  the  last  time,  our  parting  word  would 
be  Conserve  the  Forests.  The  lumber  is  the  real  wealth  of 
Canada  and  the  staff*  of  her  trade.  Take  away  that,  and  she 
would  be  simply  an  agricultural  country  with  her  range  of' 
production  limited  by  the  severity  of  her  climate,  and  her  soil,, 
in  the  long-settled  districts,  everywhere  more  or  less  reduced 
in  fertility  by  improvident  farming,  and  in  some  places  worked, 
out,  so  that  the  destiny  of  large  areas  seems  to  be  to  go  back 
into  pasture.  As  to  the  opening  of  the  North-West,  its  imme- 
diate effect  has  been  a fall  in  the  value  of  Canadian  farms  of 
at  least  twenty  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  good  harvests,  and  the- 
process  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  Our  manufactures  must,  of  course, 
be  limited  in  their  development  by  the  wealth  and  purchasing 
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power  of  the  nation,  though  from  the  language  sometimes  held, 
it  might  he  supposed  that  they  were  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion under  the  magical  touch  of  legislation.  The  forests 
are  the  bread  of  our  people.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  Militia,  if  there  is  money  enough  to  pay  for 
it  and  to  provide  for  more  practical  exigencies  at  the  same  time. 
But  while  the  need  of  a Militia  is  uncertain,  or  rather  it  is 
morally  certain  that  there  will  never  be  a need,  that  of  a good 
corps  of  Foresters  as  well  as  that  of  a Central  Constabulary  is 
pressing.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  restless  spirits 
who  will  not  settle  down  to  sedentary  labours,  and  for  whom 
we  are  devising  refuges  and  labour  tests,  might  make  good 
Foresters  under  proper  command,  and  they  would  be  fully  as 
available  a nucleus  for  an  army,  in  case  the  most  unlikely  of 
-contingencies  should  occur,  as  any  force  which  Canada  at  pre- 
sent possesses. 


— At  last  the  catastrophe  of  overcrowded  excursion  boats 
lias  come,  and  on  such  a scale  that  it  has  made  the  blood  of 
the  nation  curdle,  and  will  mingle  a drop  of  bitterness  with 
the  cup  of  this  summers  pleasure.  There  was,  of  course,  an 
outburst  of  indignation  against  the  manager  and  captain  of 
the  steamboat ; but  the  blame  rests  equally  on  the  multitude 
who  insisted  on  crowding  on  board,  and  on  the  general  laxity  of 
our  law.  We  have  enactments  on  paper  against  overcrowding 
steamboats,  against  overcrowding  street  cars,  against  kind- 
ling fires  in  the  forests,  against  throwing  slabs  and  sawdust 
into  navigable  rivers : but  they  are  all  dead  letters,  because 
Government  is  not  sti’ong  enough  to  enforce  them  against  indi- 
vidual wilfulness  and  cupidity,  aided  by  the  general  spirit  of 
irresponsibility  and  recklessness,  which  are  as  natural  as  are 
adventurous  activity  and  sanguine  hopefulness,  to  society  in  a 
New  World.  Nor  will  Government  be  strong  enough,  or  its 
police  effective  and  vigilant  enough,  to  enforce  such  law  till  it 
is  the  Government  of  the  whole  nation.  So  long  as  it  is  the 
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Government  of  only  half  the  nation,  and  its  main  business  is 
to  hold  the  fort  against  the  storming  columns  of  the  other  half, 
it  will  have  little  energy  left  for  its  proper  work,  and  it  will 
shrink  from  measures  of  repression,  however  salutary,  which 
would  swell  the  electoral  forces  of  the  enemy.  To  prevent  the 
overcrowding  of  steamboats,  strong  measures  would  be  required, 
at  least  till  the  bad  habit  had  been  broken.  But  if  a Govern- 
ment were  to  venture  on  such  measures,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion all  the  steamboat  companies  would  fight  against  it  with 
demoniac  energy,  and  the  Opposition,  regardless  of  the  com- 
mon weal,  would  joyfully  accept  their  unholy  aid.  Such  an 
event  as  the  London  tragedy  may  give  authority  spasmodic 
force  for  a day,  but  to-morrow’s  weakness  will  return. 


— It  was  to  a holiday  crowd  that  the  London  disaster  hap- 
pened, and  we  are  led  to  ask  ourselves  whether  holiday  crowds 
are  the  best  form  of  recreation.  This  is  no  trivial  matter. 
Godwin  said  that  “ leisure  was  the  real  wealth  ; ” increase  of 
leisure  he  regarded  as  the  great  aim  of  social  improvement,  and 
though  he  was  himself  all  mind  and  assumed  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure  would  be  purely  intellectual,  we  may  acknow- 
ledge the  element  of  truth  in  his  doctrine  while,  beside  purely 
intellectual  pleasures,  we  claim  a place  for  those  of  affection, 
and  for  others  which  are  demanded  by  common  flesh  and  blood. 
Increase  of  leisure  rather  than  increase  of  wages  seems  to  be 
the  object  of  some  of  the  strikes  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  ; and  it  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  such  a craving 
in  those  whose  sore  toil,  under  the  pitiless  exactions  of  a high 
pressure  system,  hardly  divides  the  Sunday  from  the  week, 
especially,  if  as  Agnosticism  tells  them,  after  a life  of  unrest 
here,  there  is  no  hope  of  rest  in  Heaven.  Even  those  who  have 
hope  of  rest  in  Heaven  feel  the  need  of  rest  here.  It  is  hard  if 
all  the  inventions  of  labour-saving  machinery  cannot  afford 
some  respite  to  the  human  worker.  But  leisure  may  be  taken 
and  it  may  be  used  in  different  ways  ; and  the  question  how  it 
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is  best  taken,  and  how  it  is  best  used,  are,  we  repeat,  not 
trivial,  but  superior  in  importance  to  many  which  look  more 
grave.  The  option  lies  practically  between  leisure  concentrated 
in  a public  holiday,  and  leisure  diffused  through  life  by  the 
adoption  of  short  hours  of  work,  by  the  concession  of  a half- 
holiday on  Saturday,  by  the  regular  observance  of  Sunday,  as 
a day  not  of  ascetic  mortification  but  of  rest  and  peace.  Recre- 
ation, regularly  alternating  with  labour,  is  a quiet  restorative; 
a public  holiday  is  a dram,  not  seldom  followed  like  other 
drams,  by  lassitude  rather  than  by  renewed  strength.  On  a 
public  holiday,  people  think  it  necessary  to  be  laboriously 
and  sometimes  boisterously  happy,  and  the  consequence,  as  em- 
ployers say,  often  is  unsettlement  of  industry  for  several  days 
nor  is  a public  excursion  with  a great  crowd  so  propitious  as 
is  a quiet  afternoon  to  domestic  affection.  Many  perhaps,  on 
the  day  after  a holiday,  even  if  they  had  not  had  to  swim  for 
their  lives  from  an  over-loaded  steamboat,  would  be  ready  to 
vote  for  the  more  tranquil  style  of  enjoyment. 


— It  appears  likely  that  the  Separate  Schools  will  soon  be- 
come a practical  subject  of  consideration.  Their  inferiority  to 
the  Public  Schools  may  be  taken  as  an  established  fact,  even 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  sort  of  material  on 
which  they  have  to  work.  Originally  the  measure  was  right  and 
statesmanlike.  While  it  was  essential  to  the  political  welfare 
of  the  community  that  Roman  Catholics,  like  other  citizens, 
should  be  educated,  they  may  well  have  had  reason,  in  the  state 
of  feeling  which  then  prevailed,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
abilities fresh  in  remembrance,  and  Orangeism  still  menacing, 
to  apprehend  interference  with  their  religion.  To  concede  to 
them  a special  security  against  that  danger  might,  therefore, 
be  politic  and  just.  But  they  can  hardly  pretend  to  feel  any 
such  apprehensions  now,  when,  instead  of  being  politically 
weak  and  liable  to  aggression,  they  have  become,  through  their 
numbers,  their  organization,  and  the  military  obedience  which 
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they  pay  to  their  ecclesiastical  leaders,  disproportionately  strong, 
.and  have  the  Government  of  the  Province  very  much  in  their 
power.  The  only  other  assignable  motive  for  maintaining  Sep- 
arate Schools  is  the  retention  of  the  people  under  the  influence 
of  the  priest ; and  this,  so  far  from  being  a proper  object  for 
the  policy  of  the  State,  is  an  object  which  the  policy  of  all 
modern  States  abhors.  The  pretension  that  Roman  Catholics 
shall  be  not  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  under  the  protection  of  which  they  live,  but  liegemen 
of  Rome,  or,  at  least,  that  they  shall  be  liegemen  of  Rome  first, 
.and  only,  in  the  second  place,  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
everywhere  put  forward  by  the  priesthood,  will  have  to  be 
everywhere  combated  by  the  nations ; nor  in  combating  it  need 
anything  be  done  inconsistent  with  perfect  toleration  and  re- 
spect for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Roman  Catholics 
object  that  there  is  a religious  element  in  bur  school  system. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a slight  religious  element,  and  the  mass 
of  our  people  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  surrender  it.  But 
if  it  can  be  seriously  alleged  that  the  faith  of  any  Christian 
child,  to  whatever  Church  it  may  belong,  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
verted by  reading  a few  verses  of  Scripture  and  joining  in  a 
neutral  hymn,  the  remedy  is  obvious,  and  has  been  already 
applied  elsewhere.  Let  the  Roman  Catholic  child  come  * to 
school  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  the  others.  The  secular 
€haracter  of  the  rest  of  the  teaching  would,  of  course,  be 
strictly  secured.  It  would  be  for  the  parent  in  each  case  to  say 
whether  the  child  should  attend  or  not : with  the  parent,  not 
with  the  priest,  the  State  has  to  deal ; this  is  a principle  which 
ought  to  be  steadily  asserted,  though  the  parent  is  always  at 
liberty,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  priest. 
Anything  like  an  attempt,  under  colour  of  public  education,  to 
seduce  a child  from  the  religion  of  its  parents  will  be  abjured 
by  all  wise  as  well  as  by  all  right-minded  men,  however  op- 
posed to  priestly  influence  they  may  be.  But,  we  repeat,  while 
it  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  State  to  respect  and 
guard  against  aggression  the  religion  of  all  its  members,  it  is 
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not  the  duty  any  more  than  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to 
uphold  the  influence  of  the  priest  over  the  citizen. 

— Sir  Francis  Hincks  writes  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on 
“ Commercial  Union.”  He  begins  by  taking  Mr.  Anderson  to 
task  for  his  want  of  generosity  in  speaking  unfavourably  of 
Canadian  finance.  But  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Anderson  may 
have  been  misled  by  a certain  article  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce which  drew  an  appalling  picture  of  the  mass  of  debt 
which  Canada  was  piling  up,  and  announced  that  a terrible 
“ reckoning  day”  was  at  hand.  Sir  Francis,  apparently,  is  con- 
scious that  he  has  an  arduous  task  before  him,  when,  writing 
in  an  English  periodical,  he  undertakes  to  convince  Free 
Traders  on  Free  Trade  principles  that  Free  Trade  with  the 
Continent  of  which  she  is  a part  would  not  be  a good  thing  for 
Canada.  He  would  find  it  about  as  easy  to  convince  them 
that  Free  Trade  with  England  is  not  a good  thing  for  Scotland. 
He,  therefore,  prudently  evades  that  issue,  and  fills  his  paper 
with  a summary  of  a work  on  the  “Political  Destiny  of  Canada,’" 
interjecting  angry  comments  on  the  opinions  of  the  author,  and 
assuming,  in  his  usual  fashion,  that  to  think  that  events  are 
tending  in  a certain  direction,  is  not  only  to  rejoice  in  their 
tendency  but  to  desire,  and  even  to  seek  by  illicit  means,  to 
precipitate,  their  course.  Sir  Francis  says  that  it  is  as  wrongs 
and  as  offensive  to  speculate  on  the  future  of  Canada  as  it 
would  be  to  speculate  on  the  future  of  England  or  Ireland : 
the  answer  is,  that  speculation  on  the  future  of  England  and 
Ireland,  both  severally  and  with  regard  to  their  destined  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  is  always  going  on.  So  is  speculation  on 
the  future  of  the  Colonial  system  : at  least  we  presume  that  Im- 
perial Federation  will  be  admitted  by  its  advocates  to  belong* 
to  the  future.  W e are  not  without  misgivings  that  some  pas- 
sages adverse  to  the  extension  of  aristocracy  to  this  continent 
which  Sir  Francis  Hincks  cites  with  pious  horror,  <as  proof  of 
a mind  utterly  given  over  to  darkness,  wrill  seem  less  por- 
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tentously  criminal  to  some  of  his  readers  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  He  has  no  idea  how  bad  some  people  are  in  England. 
Where  there  is  no  argument,  there  can  be  no  reply ; and,  there- 
fore, we  need  not  again  discuss  Commercial  Union.  We  main- 
tain that  it  is  as  distinct  from  the  political  question,  as  is  Reci- 
procity, which  Sir  Francis  Hincks  advocates,  and  which 
Commercial  Union  would  only  complete.  Those  who  contend,, 
that  in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  Zollverein  led  to  political 
Union,  would  be  nearer  the  truth  if  they  said  that  union  of 
race,  language  and  territory  had  produced  the  Zollverein : po- 
litical union  was  at  length  brought  about  by  arms.  That  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cherish  a thought  of  armed  inter- 
ference with  Canadian  liberty  not  even  the  most  hysterical 
of  alarmists  dreams.  Not  only  so ; but  we  apprehend  that  Sir 
Francis  Hincks  greatly  overstates  the  case  when  he  says,  that 
“ no  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  Republican  and  Protectionist 
party  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Canada.”  If  the  people 
of  the  West  did  not  desire  an  open  St.  Lawrence,  they  would 
be  in  their  dotage : so  would  the  people  of  the  United  States 
generally,  if  they  were  inclined  to  reject  such  a federation  of 
this  continent  as  would  secure  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse 
and  exclude  war.  It  must  also  be  present  to  the  minds  of 
Americans,  that  had  Canada  been  in  the  Union  before  I860,, 
she  would  have  turned  the  political  balance  decisively  against 
Slavery,  and  there  might  have  been  no  rebellion.  But  any  one 
who  has  really  lived  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  full  access  to  their  thoughts,  must  be  as  convinced  as  we 
are  that  Canada  is  no  less  safe  against  pressure,  or  coercion  of 
any  kind,  than  she  is  against  armed  invasion.  If  the  United 
States  are  ever  driven  into  hostile  measures,  it  will  be  by  a 
war  of  tariffs  commenced  here.  To  tax  the  advocates  of  Com- 
mercial Union  with  anything  like  correspondence  with  an 
enemy  would  therefore  be  utterly  unjust,  as  we  believe  all 
English'  Liberals  will  see. 
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— The  gentlemen  of  the  Globe , not  content  with  under- 
taking to  dictate  in  politics  and  exclude  independence  from 
the  press  and  public  life,  have  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  social  relations  and  courtesies  of  the  profession,  by  put- 
ting their  veto  on  a friendly  dinner  tendered  by  the  members 
■of  the  Press  Association  to  a journalist,  whose  opinions  the 
' Globe  disapproves.  The.  result  has  not  been  doubtful.  The 
; affectation  of  political  alarm  as  a pretext  for  a personal  perse- 
cution deceived  no  human  being. 


— Battle  between  the  President  and  the  Primate,  as  Conk- 
ling’s  personal  followers  call  him,  was  inevitable.  When  the 
President  accepted  it  he  was  not  in  a strong  position,  but  in 
one  where  he  was  liable  to  be  turned  by  both  flanks.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  removing  from  the  Collectorship  Merritt,  who  was 
an  unexceptionable  officer,  and  appointing  Robertson,  he  con- 
travened the  principle  of  Civil  Service  Reform ; on  the  other,  by 
nominating  a prominent  enemy  of  the  local  Boss  and  the  regu- 
lar organization  in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  seemed  to  set  at 
defiance  the  principle  of  party.  His  theory  appears  to  have 
been  that  he  would  act  on  the  party  principle  but  hold  an 
^ven  balance  in  the  distribution  of  his  patronage  between  the 
two  local  sections,  the  Stalwarts  who  supported  Grant,  and  the 
Administration  Republicans,  or,  as  their  opponents  nickname 
them,  the  Half-breeds,  who  supported  himself.  Had  the  two 
sections  been  merely  divided  by  a shade  of  difference  this 
policy  might  have  given  satisfaction  and  conduced  to  harmony  ; 
but  as  they  are  deadly  enemies,  and  nothing  less,  it  had  the 
reverse  effect.  Conkling,  however,  by  his  overbearing  asser- 
tion of  State  Boss  Right  against  the  nominating  power  of  the 
President,  who  is  also  the  national  chief  of  the  party,  trans- 
ferred the  battle  to  ground  on  which  the  weakness  of  the 
President  disappeared.  His  angry  resignation  proved  an  abor- 
tive earthquake,  as  angry  resignations  are  apt  to  do  ; and 
the  result  is  the  triumph  of  national  appointment  and  the 
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total  overthrow  of  State  Boss  Bight.  But  will  any  party 
organization  bear  the  strain  of  such  conflicts,  or  be  able  to  in- 
clude, without  disruption,  two  sections  which  hate  each  other  so 
bitterly,  and  make  war  upon  each  other  so  openly,  as  the  Stal- 
warts and  the  Half-breeds  of  New  York  ? Is  not  this  another 
step  in  a process  of  disintegration  destined  to  lead  the  Inde- 
pendents out  of  party  altogether  ? 


— A Manifesto  has  been  put  forth  by  the  National  Bepubli- 
can  League,  an  association  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  consists  of  men  who  took  a prominent  part  in 
beating  the  Machine  at  Chicago.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
document,  that,  saving  the  special  articles  affirming  the  policy  of 
protection,  and  advocating  civil  service  reform,  it  is  merely  an 
exhortation  to  virtue,  such  as  the  Machinists  themselves  would 
applaud.  In  form  it  may  be  open  to  this  criticism  ; but,  in  sub- 
stance, it  is  a protest  against  dominant  vices  of  the  political 
sphere  such  as  Machinists  would  by  no  means  applaud,  and 
which  if  urged  with  vigour,  as  it  was  at  Chicago,  may  lead,  as 
it  led  there,  to  consequences  practical  enough.  Its  weak  point, 
as  we  venture  to  think,  lies  not  in  the  indefiniteness  of  the  object 
which  its  framers  have  in  view,  but  in  the  inappropriateness 
of  the  means  by  which  they  seem  to  hope  that  the  object  will  be 
attained.  They  propose  “ to  place  the  party  machinery  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  superior  character.”  What  is  this  but  casting 
out  devils  by  the  Prince  of  the  Devils  ? What  is  party,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  under  those  of  the  United  States 
at  present,  but  faction  ; and  how  is  the  machinery  of  faction  to 
be  worked  by  the  hands  of  public  virtue  ? What  are  the  wheels 
of  that  machinery  but  intrigue,  corruption,  calumny,  appeals  to 
public  passion,  from  which  men  of  superior  character  will  always 
recoil  with  abhorrence  ? On  the  ground  of  party,  Conkling  is 
in  the  right : he  thoroughly  understands  the  party  game  and 
its  exigencies  ; while  he  is,  himself,  the  very  model  of  the  man 
by  whom  alone  that  game  can  be  unflinchingly  and  successfully 
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played.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Chicago  nomina- 
tion was,  in  anything  but  form,  the  mere  victory  of  one  section 
of  a party  over  the  other  section.  It  was  a victory  of  patriotism 
over  party ; and  if  those  who  gained  it  continue  to  advance  in 
the  same  line,  it  will  hereafter  be  celebrated  as  the  first  step, 
unconsciously  taken  by  men  who  supposed  themselves  to  be 
still  acting  as  partisans,  in  the  transition  from  party  to  national 
government. 


— Strikes  are  going  on,  and  their  effect  is  felt  in  a rise  of 
the  price  of  building.  No  one,  we  believe,  now  questions  the 
right  of  the  men  to  hold  out  for  higher  wages,  or  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  other  to  hold  out ; and,  for  our 
own  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  Old  World  the  Trade 
Unions  have  been  instrumental  in  emancipating  the  working 
man  from  practical  serfage,  and  raising  him  morally  as  well 
as  materially  in  the  social  scale.  Still,  strikes,  like  all  fights, 
are  attended  with  havoc  : they  entail  loss  to  both  parties, 
as  well  as  inconvenience  to  the  community  at  large,  and  they 
breed  enmity  where  there  ought  to  be  partnership,  and  where, 
if  the  trade  is  to  prosper,  partnership  must  be.  There  are  two 
facts  which,  by  those  who  are  meditating  strikes,  ought  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is,  that  the  real  employer 
of  the  working  man  is  not  the  master  or  capitalist,  who  is 
merely  the  middleman,  but  the  purchasing  public,  which  can 
never  be  compelled,  by  any  strikes  or  Trade  Union  machinery, 
to  give  for  any  article  whatever  more  than  it  pleases  and 
can  afford ; so  that  the  effect  of  striking,  beyond  the  narrow 
limit  traced  by  the  excess  of  the  middleman’s  gains,  must  be 
to  diminish  and  in  the  end  destroy  the  trade.  The  second  fact 
is,  that  the  artisan  is  an  employer  himself  to  exactly  the  same 
extent  that  he  is  an  employee,  inasmuch  as  his  earnings  are 
spent  in  purchasing  the  products  of  other  workers  whose 
wages  he  thus,  in  effect  pays,  and  to  whom  he  stands  in  the 
relation  of  a master.  Nor  does  he  ever  think  of  paying  these 
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his  employees  higher  wages,  in  the  shape  of  a price  for  the 
fruits  of  their  labour,  than  he  can  help.  If  there  could  be 
a strike  all  round,  as  the  price  of  everything  would  rise  with  his 
wages,  he  would  be  exactly  where  he  was  before. 

— In  the  English  Conservative  party  there  are,  not  two  sec- 
tions, for  the  line  of  division  is  not  distinct,  but  two  schools, 
the  Conservative  proper  and  the  Tory  Jingo,  and  the  two 
have  tried  their  strength  on  the  question  of  the  leadership. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Conservatives  proper  would  have  gained 
the  day  if  they  had  possessed  the  man ; but  the  ability  and 
the  personal  ascendancy  were  on  the  other  side.  The 
moderates,  or  some  of  them,  apparently,  wished  to  compromise 
by  making  the  Duke  of  Richmond  figure-head.  A figure- 
head leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  a real  leader  who  is 
in  the  Commons,  is  one  thing ; a figure-head  leader  of  the 
party  is  another.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  called  to 
play  the  first  part  for  the  purpose  of  adjourning  the  question  as 
to  the  succession  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Derby,  and 
he  had  played  it  creditably  ; in  the  second  his  impotence 
was  sure  to  stand  revealed,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by  his  lieu- 
tenants. Lord  Cairns  is  a Jingo,  who  conveniently  combines 
Evangelical  unction  with  a fillibustering  foreign^policy ; he  is 
also  a powerful  debater ; but  he  is  not  a magnate,  nor  has  he 
personal  ascendency  enough  to  make  up  for  that  defect.  A 
large  portion  of  every  human  conclave  is  unwilling  to  have  its 
.shins  kicked  ; and,  this  being  the  case,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
was  pretty  sure  to  grasp  the  prize.  What  he  will  do  with  it  is 
a question  for  Zadkiel.  That  he  is  imperious  and  opinionated, 
is  true ; but  his  vaunted  strength  of  will,  if  it  means  firmness 
of  purpose,  has  failed  on  trial.  Language  could  not  convey 
more  perfect  mistrust  and  aversion  than  did  that  which  he 
had  used,  even  in  Parliament,  about  the  chief  to  whose  ascen- 
dency, nevertheless,  he  at  last  submitted,  vailing  the  proud 
crest  of  his  honour  in  a way  that  surprised  the  world.  Had 
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firmness  been  his  characteristic,  he  would  have  shown  it  at  the 
Conference  of  Constantinople,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to- 
be  thrown  over  by  his  government,  and  thereby  have  saved 
humanity  from  that  hideous  war.  He  used  to  be  taken  for  a 
Tory  of  the  Old  Cavalier  school.  But  the  Schouvaloff  agree- 
ment and  the  Tunis  understanding  have  now  dismounted  the 
Cavalier.  That  his  temperament  will  lead  him  to  take  ad- 
vanced positions  is  certain  : that  he  will  have  nerve  to  maintain 
them  is  not  so  certain.  On  the  whole,  those  who  think  it  time 
that  aristocratic  privilege  should  be  removed  out  of  the  path 
of  human  progress  have  little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
nomination. 


— With  war  in  the  air,  the  mind  of  England  is  turned 
to  her  defences,  the  efficiency  of  which  has  to  be  reviewed 
under  new  military  conditions.  With  steam,  Hoche  would 
have  landed  in  Bantry  Bay.  With  steam,  surprises  and  sud- 
den blows  have  been  possible  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  in  the  time  of  Nelson;  besides  which  the  superiority 
of  the  British  sailor  has  been  reduced  to  some  extent  by 
the  disuse  of  sail.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review , a military 
man,  writing  under  the  name  of  Captain  Kirchhammer,  and 
Admiral  Lord  Dunsany  discourse  on  the  absorbing  theme. 
The  upshot  of  Captain  Kirchhammer’s  paper  seems  to  be,  that,, 
as  a military  power,  England  is  able  only  to  defend  herself,  not 
to  protect  her  dependencies  or  to  make  her  authority  felt  in 
Europe.  Lord  Dunsany  dwells  on  the  insufficiency  of  “ The 
Silver  Streak”  as  a bulwark  against  invasion  in  these  days  of 
rapid  movement  and  easy  concentration.  It  is  doubtful,  he 
thinks,  whether  the  British  Navy  is  superior  to  that  of  France  ; 
certain  that  it  is  inferior  to  those  of  France  and  Italy  combined. . 
The  great  weakness  of  England,  however,  compared  with  her 
possible  antagonists,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  their  force  would 
be  concentrated,  hers  would  be  fatally  scattered  over  a number 
of  distant  points,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  covering  her  com- 
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munications,  commerce  and  colonies.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  next  European  war  will  teach  a decisive  lesson  on  this 
subject  and  justify  the  moderation  of  Bismarck,  who,  not  we 
may  sure  through  lack  of  ambition,  has  abstained  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  distant  dependencies.  Mr.  Davin  assures,  and  if 
eloquence  could  by  itself  convince,  might  convince  us  that  in 
case  of  war  between  the  Mother  Country  and  any  foreign 
power  thousands  of  young  Canadians  would  burn  to  rush  to 
the  defence  of  Heligoland,  Fiji  or  Beloochistan.  It  may  be 
so,  but  their  ardour  would  be  ineffectual  and  their  rushing 
would  be  impracticable  if  the  enemy  was  superior  at  sea. 

If  England  wants  to  be  a military  power  she  must,  like  her 
rivals,  have  recourse  to  conscription : an  army  on  the  requisite 
scale  cannot  be  raised  in  any  other  way,  as  was  shown  when,  in 
the  Crimean  war,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  igno- 
minious aid  of  German  mercenaries  and  the  other  day  when 
it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  still  more  ignominious  aid 
■of  Sepoys.  But,  against  conscription,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial England  would  at  once  rebel.  Commercial  and  indus- 
trial England  wants  peace,  which  is  daily  bread,  and  it  is 
strong  enough  at  the  polls  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  large  armaments ; while  it  is  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent,  nor  always  wise  enough  to  try  to  prevent,  the  as- 
sumption of  an  attitude  befitting  only  the  greatest  of  mili- 
tary powers  and  the  adoption  of  a policy  which  tends  to 
war.  As  Captain  Kirchhammer  says,  a Prime  Minister  pro- 
claims peace  and  renunciation  of  aggrandizement  as  the 
cardinal  principles  of  English  policy:  but  the  practical  com- 
mentary is  that,  “ In  1874  England  occupied  Lahedsch,  in  Ara- 
bia, and  annexed  the  Fiji  Islands;  in  1875,  purchased  Moham- 
mareh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  by  the  acquisition 
of  177,000  Suez  Canal  shares,  gained  a casus  interventionis  in 
Egypt ; in  1877  she  occupied  Khetsa,  in  Beloochistan,  and  an- 
nexed, in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  population,  the  Transvaal 
Bepublic,  in  South  Africa ; in  1878,  she  occupied  Cyprus. 
During  this  period  she  felt  herself  threatened  and  disturbed  by 
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the  French,  the  Turks,  the  Russians  in  India,  and  by  the  first 
named  also  in  Africa.  She  has  had  repeated  differences  with 
Egypt,  and  quite  lately  also  with  Burmah  ; has  been  very  near  a 
warlike  collision  with  Guatemala,  China,  and  Russia;  and  has 
actually  gone  to  war  with  the  Ashantes,  Afridis,  Afghans  and 
Zulus.”  The  military  and  ambitious  policy,  which  leads  to  all 
these  perilous  entanglements,  is  that  of  the  aristocracy,  which 
neither  toils,  nor  spins ; the  opposite  policy  is  that  of  the  demo- 
cracy, though  the  democracy,  too,  sometimes  allows  itself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  appeals  to  its  pugnacity  and  pride.  The  net  result 
is  a combination  of  aggressiveness  and  impotence  which  will 
one  day  tend  to  a catastrophe,  unless  by  political  change  Eng- 
land is  brought  into  harmony  with  herself.  We  see  now  how 
hollow  was  the  late  demonstration  of  British  force  and  by 
what  means  the  semblance  of  “ honour”  was  purchased  at  Berlin. 

— The  verdict  of  the  Court,  the  aristocracy,  and  all  who  are* 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  social  or  political  sentiment, 
upon  the  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  has  been  pronounced  in  a 
flood  of  eulogy.  The  verdict  of  those  members  of  Parliament 
and  of  those  journalists  who  are  generally  considered  best  to  re- 
present the  labouring  masses,  has  been  pronounced  in  a dif- 
ferent sense.  The  verdict  of  history  remains  to  be  heard.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  forestall  it.  It  would  be  well  if  when  a 
great  party  leader  died,  judgment  could  be  stayed  for  a year.. 
Obituary  biographies,  let  them  be  written  by  whom  they  will,, 
are  worthless  : they  merely  pile  up  heaps  of  fiction  for  the 
besom  of  history  to  sweep  away.  Beside  an  open  grave,  the 
lips  of  criticism  are  sealed.  Opponents  even  allow  themselves 
to  be  hurried  away  by  false  and  hysterical  sentiment  into 
vying  with  the  panegyrics  of  partisans,  and  making  a holo- 
caust at  once  of  public  principle  and  of  their  own  self-respect. 
Why  is  it  that  so  few  can  see  the  morality  and  dignity  of 
silence  ? The  objections  to  public  monuments  voted  to  the 
memory  of  party  leaders,  on  which  we  touched  in  the  case  of 
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Sir  George  Cartier,  apply  of  course  equally  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Entire  spontaneity  is  the  essence  of  all  such 
tributes.  It  is  a tyrannical  absurdity  to  compel  a minority  to 
unite  in  the  expression  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  a career 
which  it  condemns.  To  erect  a monument  is  not  only  to  pay  a 
tribute,  but  to  set  up  an  example,  and  to  set  up  a bad  example 
for  the  rising  generation  is  a crime,  in  which  no  man  ought 
against  his  will  to  be  made  an  accomplice.  So  probably  thought 
John  Bright  when,  upon  the  motion  being  brought  forward  to 
erect  a monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  left  the  House. 


— A word  spoken  over  the  grave  of  Edward  Miall  is  a 
tribute  rather  to  a principle  than  to  an  individual  career. 
The  strength  of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  others  have 
been  lauded  for  displaying  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion were  by  this  man  displayed  in  the  championship  of  a public 
cause.  Steadfastly  and  without  flinching,  alike  in  bright  days 
and  in  dark,  he  fought  through  his  whole  life  for  religious 
equality.  The  complete  triumph  of  his  cause  he  did  not  live 
to  see  : towards  the  end  of  his  life,  social  and  political  forces, 
wholly  unconnected  with  religious  belief  or  with  religious  mo- 
tives of  any  kind,  came  unexpectedly  to  the  rescue  of  the  Eng- 
lish Establishment,  and  gave  it  a new,  though  brief  and  unhal- 
lowed, lease  of  life.  Yet  he  saw  some  great  victories  ; the  re- 
moval of  the  lingering  remnants  of  political  disability,  the  abo- 
lition of  Church  Rates,  Irish  Disestablishment,  the  passing  of 
the  Burials  Act ; nor  can  he  have  doubted,  when  he  turned  to 
his  rest,  that  Scotch,  Welsh,  English  Disestablishment  would 
follow.  The  march  of  justice  across  the  ages,  if  it  has  not  been 
swift  or  unswerving,  has  been  sure ; and  Ecclesiastical  Privi- 
lege, though  it  may  cling  to  a legal  existence,  is  morally  num- 
bered with  the  past.  Mr.  Miall  was  a Nonconformist  of  the 
Old  School,  a representative  of  the  Puritans,  and  there  was  no 
man  whose  theory  of  society  was  more  profoundly  religious,  or 
who  would  have  insisted  more  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
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ligion  as  the  foundation  of  a State.  But  he  knew  that  to  up- 
hold the  State,  religion  must  itself  be  strong,  that,  to  be  strong, 
it  must  be  sincere,  and  that  to  be  sincere  it  must  be  free.  He 
was  not  the  assailant  of  a National  Church.  A Church  which 
can  subsist  and  maintain  its  ascendency  only  through  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  State,  is  a State  Church ; national  it  is  not.  The 
Irish  Establishment  was  not  national,  though  its  clergy  averred  it 
was  : the  Scotch  Establishment  is  not  national,  for  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  has  gone  out  of  it;  the  Welsh  Establishment 
is  no  more  national  than  the  Irish,  it  is  merely  the  Church  of 
the  landlords  : the  English  Establishment  itself  is  mainly  the 
Church  of  the  rich,  for  the  religious  poor  even  in  the  country 
go  to  the  Methodist  chapel.  The  name  national  might  be  more 
justly  applied  to  a group  of  churches  practically  co-operating 
under  the  rule  of  equality,  like  the  Churches  of  Canada  or  those 
of  the  United  States.  The  denominations,  even  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant,  are  hardly  divided  by  lines  sharper  than 
those  which  divide  Ritualists  from  Low  Churchmen  within  the 
Anglican  pale ; in  moral  and  social  questions  they,  especially 
the  Protestant  denominations,  act  really,  if  not  formally  and 
ostensibly,  together ; and  the  tendency  to  practical  union  be- 
comes stronger  every  day.  Nor  has  the  duty  of  rebuking  na- 
tional sins  been  less  efficiently  performed  by  the  Free  than  by 
the  State  Churches  : from  the  Free  Churches  of  the  United 
States  there  did  go  forth  a strong  protest  against  slavery;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that,  in  any  single  instance,  the 
voice  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  had  been  uplifted  against 
iniquity  however  flagrant,  and  only  too  easy  to  point  to  in- 
stances in  which  she  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  tacit  accomplice, 
at  least,  of  the  oppressor. 

— The  attempt  to  keep  Mr*.  Bradlaugh  from  taking  his  seat 
now  stands  confessed  as  a social  and  political  persecution  under 
the  pretext  of  religion.  The  names  of  the  leaders  are  proof 
enough.  Such  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  would  be  too . 

O 

much  even  for  the  stomach  of  Parson  Trulliber.  If  we  thought 
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Christianity  as  false  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  thinks  it,  we  should 
condemn  his  mode  of  assailing  it  as  at  once  unfeeling  and  unwise. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  we  regard  the  social  and  moral  views 
which  he  has  promulgated  ifL  his  literary  partnership  with  the 
portentous  Mrs.  Besant.  But  all  these  things  have  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  his  constituents,  who  have  deliberately 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  his  opinions  on  all  subjects  elected 
and  re-elected  him,  as  they  had  a perfect  right  to  do.  His  ex- 
clusion, after  this,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  a wrong  done,  not  merely  to  him  person- 
ally, but  to  the  constituency,  and  a monstrous  outrage  on  the 
Constitution.  History  is  repeating  itself : Bradlaugh  stands 
in  the  place  of  Wilkes ; his  pious  assailants  in  that  of  Lord 
Sandwich  ; and  the  House  of  Commons  is  on  the  verge  of  an- 
other struggle  with  a constituency  like  its  ill-starred  conflict  with 
Middlesex.  To  what  extent  does  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  tyrannical  majority  of  it,  claim  the  power  of  excluding 
representatives  duly  elected  by  the  people  if  the  choice  does 
not  happen  to  coincide  with  its  political  and  social  pre- 
possessions ? There  are  men,  it  may  safely  be  said,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  whose  practical  lives  are  a good  deal 
worse  than  anything  in  the  theoretic  heresies  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
and  Mrs.  Besant.  Is  it  open  to  the  party  of  piety  to  say  when 
such  men  advance  to  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
oath:  You  shall  not  be  allowed  to  swear  because  we  know  very 
well  from  your  conduct  that  you  are  a practical  Atheist ; that 
your  conventional  profession  of  belief  in  the  Almighty  is  a 
mockery,  and  your  lips  utter  it  you  deride  religion  in  your 
heart  ? Parliament  will  require  a set  of  Familiars  to  inves- 
tigate the  private  characters  and  opinions  of  members  fo  the 
purpose  of  this  New  Inquisition.  Religion  it  is  that  suffers 
by  a union  with  hypocritical  iniquity,  and  will  continue  to 
suffer  till  the  last  test  is  swept  away  and  the  saying  of  the 
Master  that  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  is  accepted  in  its 
plain  sense  and  faithfully  carried  into  effect.  Surely  even 
Tories,  if  they  are  men  of  spiritual  mind,  ought  by  this  time  to 
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have  had  enough  of  political  religion.  Their  late  leader  through 
his  life  zealously  courted  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  : his  first 
venture,  “ Young  England,”  was  a High  Church  as  well  as  a 
Jacobite  movement;  he  ch am pioned^lhurch Rights  and  the  Irish 
Establishment ; opposed  the  Burial  Bill ; made  a great  parade  of 
religious  observances;  received  the  Sacrament;  restored  the 
parish  church  at  his  place  in  the  country,  and  celebrated  the 
opening  with  much  unction  ; attended  missionary  meetings  -T 
dated  letters  on  Church  Festivals,  and  was  hailed  by  all  par- 
sons as  a Heaven-sent  defender  of  the  Anglican  faith  and  its. 
endowments.  But  he  ordered  that  no  clergyman  should  be  al- 
lowed to  come  near  his  death-bed.  This  is  the  second  experience 
of  the  kind  that  the  Tory  party  has  had.  Bolingbroke  also,  dur- 
ing his  life,  appealed  to  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  as  well  as  to  the  political  bigotry  of  the  Tory  squires,  hal- 
looed the  parsons  as  well  as  the  country  gentlemen  like  a hunts- 
man to  the  prey,  and  bound  them  to  him  by  carrying  the  last  and 
most  infamous  of  the  persecuting  Acts  against  Dissenters.  All 
this  time,  the  great  champion  of  Orthodoxy  was  himself  a secret 
Freethinker  as  well  as  an  open  debauchee;  and,  as  Johnson 
said,  he  left  behind  him  a blunderbuss  charged  with  arguments 
against  Christianity  and  bequeathed  a Scotchman  half-a-crown 
to  fire  it  off.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  so  true  a Christian 
as  Lord  Selborne  had  not  seen  that  these  scandals  practically 
cancel,  and  far  more  than  cancel,  any  advantage  that  Christian- 
ity can  derive  from  the  countenance  of  political  power.  Whom 
has  he  at  his  side  ? The  Duke  of  Somerset  who,  though  the 
author  of  an  Anti-Christian  treatise,  sits  without  remorse  and 
unmolested  in  a House  where  the  test- oath  still  involves  not 
merely  belief  in  a Deity  but  belief  in  Christianity.  Justice  is 
a part  of  Christianity  : so  says  Lord  Selborne,  let  Bolingbroke, 
Lord  Sandwich,  and  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  say  what  they 
will. 

— It  is  hopeless  for  a monthly  journal  to  deal  with  the 
shifting  phases  of  the  struggle  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
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mons.  The  enemies  of  the  Land  Bill  appear  to  be  intending 
to  wage  a war  of  delay,  in  which  Conservatives  who  want 
to  defeat  the  Bill,  because  it  interferes  with  the  interests  of 
landlords,  can  practically  co-operate  with  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
wants  to  defeat  it  because  he  fears  that  it  will  satisfy  Ireland. 
Mr.  Parnell’s  faithful  followers  seem  now  to  number  only 
eighteen,  so  that  Ireland  may  be  said  through  her  represen- 
tatives, who  are  freely  elected,  to  accept  the  Bill.  That  the 
measure  is  substantial,  is  proved  by  the  landlord’s  cry  of  con- 
fiscation : though  in  truth  there  is  no  confiscation  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  since  the  State  takes  nothing,  but 
only  a rough-and-ready  settlement  of  a question  between  two 
warring  interests,  which  could  not  be  settled  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  which  had  become  full  of  peril  to  the  Empire.  The 
landlords  are  forfeiting  all  sympathy  by  their  behaviour  : 
instead  of  awaiting  the  decision  of  Parliament  they  continue 
to  evict,  and  thus  to  fan  the  flames  of  a conflagration  which  at 
one  time  seemed  about  to  expire.  The  Lords,  since  their 
weakness  was  revealed  by  their  submission  to  coercion  in 
1832,  have  wisely  preferred  to  have  their  battle  fought  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  they  attempt  to  reject  the  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  sent  to  them  too  late  in  the  Session, 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  meet  the  attempt  by  keeping  Parliament 
sitting  till  its  work  is  dojie  : on  such  a point  he  is  sure  to  be 
firm  : it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  would  be  ready  to  engage 
in  a mortal  struggle  with  the  Lords,  his  social  connection 
with  the  order  being  strong.  At  the  crisis  of  his  last  adminis- 
tration when  the  Lords  threw  out  his  Army  Reform  Bill, 
instead  of  accepting  the  challenge  he  evaded  the  conflict  by 
having  recourse  to  the  Royal  Prerogative.  But  the  decisive 
battle  between  hereditary  privilege  and  national  right  cannot 
be  far  off,  and  it  can  end  only  in  one  way.  In  the  meantime, 
the  House  of  Commons  also  is  on  its  trial.  If,  in  a moment 
of  extreme  public  peril,  needful  legislation  can  be  blocked, 
not  only  by  the  obstruction  of  hostility  but  by  those  of  self 
conceit,  loquacity  and  perverseness,  will  not  misgiving  be  ex- 
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•cited  as  to  the  capacity  of  great  assemblies,  with  their  present 
modes  of  action,  to  do  the  necessary  business  of  a nation  ? 


—By  the  retirement  of  the  British  armies  from  Cabul  and 
Candahar,  a limit  seems  to  be  finally  set  to  British  Empire  in 
the  East : it  can  hardly  be  called  a narrow  limit,  since  it  in- 
cludes a population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Russia, 
on  her  side,  appears  inclined  to  rest:  she  recalls  Skobeloff,  whose 
active  ambition  was  probably  outrunning  the  policy  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, as  the  active  ambition  of  soldiers  and  administrators 
in  British  India  has  often  outrun  the  policy  of  Whitehall.  Rus- 
sian enmity  to  England,  so  far  as  it  has  existed,  has  all  along 
been  the  offspring  of  hostile  demonstrations  made  by  England 
against  Russia,  which  again  were  the  expression  of  a fear  assid- 
uously kept  alive  by  the  advocates  of  annexation  in  the 
Councils  of  British  India,  who  have,  in  this  way,  twice  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  with  re- 
sults almost  as  unflattering  to  their  wisdom  on  the  second 
•occasion  as  on  the  first.  Unlike  Alexander  II.,  in  whom 
nobody  acquainted  with  his  history  or  his  character  would 
imagine  a restless  desire  of  aggrandizement  to  reside,  Nicholas, 
by  his  military  pride  and  his  overbearing  temper,  was  an  object 
of  reasonable  suspicion.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Nicholas  was  a fast  friend  to  England,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
great  Conservative  power.  The  calamitous  war  in  which 
he  was  eventually  engaged  with  her  was  brought  about 
through  a long  train  of  villainous  intrigue  by  that  arch-conspira- 
tor, Napoleon  III., who  wanted  to  gild,  and,  ashe  thought,  fortify 
his  throne  with  glory,  to  lave  his  perjury  and  usurpation  in 
friendship  with  British  Royalty,  and  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt? 
to  break  up  the  concert  of  Powers  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  projected  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  to  deprive  England, 
when  her  turn  came,  of  her  most  trustworthy  ally.  The  Cri- 
mean war  has  now  few  defenders ; it  certainly  has  not  one  in 
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the  historian  who  has  paid''  to  the  heroes  of  the  Alma  and 
Inkermann  the  most  splendid  tribute,  perhaps,  ever  paid  to. 
valour  by  any  pen.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  England  was 
brought  the  other  day,  by  the  fantastic  vanity  of  Lord  Lytton 
and  his  chief,  to  the  very  brink  of  another  war,  which  would 
have  been  still  more  causeless  than  the  last,  and  have  set  the 
whole  world  on  fire. 

At  such  a juncture  men’s  minds  are  naturally  led  to  take 
stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  discuss  the  value  of 
this  vast  and  gorgeous  possession.  To  the  conqueror  its  ma- 
terial value  is  great.  More  merciful  than  other  Imperial  coun- 
tries, England  has  exacted  no  tribute  from  her  dependencies 
but  in  other  forms,  according  to  an  estimate  which  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted,  she  drains  away  from  India  more  than  twenty 
millions  sterling  a year.  She  has  control  of  the  Indian  market, 
though  she  exercises  it  only  to  secure  Free  trade,  which,  how- 
ever, is  nearly  all  that  hitherto  the  great  manufacturing  nation 
could  have  desired.  She  has  also  in  India  a large  field  for  in- 
vestment. In  the  Civil  Service  her  young  men  find  an  honour- 
able and  highly  lucrative  career.  A large  army  is  maintained 
for  her  of  Europeans,  available  at  need  for  her  own  defence, 
besides  a larger  army  of  Sepoys,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
European  war,  is  probably  nothing  but  a vain  show.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  are  not  only  the  sums  which  England 
is  obliged  to  contribute  for  Indian,  and  unhappily  also  for 
Chinese,  wars,  but  what  are  of  far  more  consequence,  the  con- 
stant dangers  and  liabilities  incident  to  her  retention  of  an 
Empire  in  another  part  of  the  world.  Fear  for  the  safety  of 
the  road  to  iQdia  has  drawn  her  into  one  war  with  Russia,  and 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  a second.  It  is  constantly  present 
as  a disturbing  influence  in  her  diplomacy.  In  case  of  a war 
with  a league  of  naval  powers,  the  distraction  of  her  forces,  by 
the  defence  of  India,  would  cast  a fearful  weight  into  the  ad- 
verse scale.  This  her  rivals,  of  course,  see,  and  they  will  hardly 
be  complaisant  enough  to  cover  her  weak  point  and  rid  her  of 
her  fears  by  proclaiming  the  Suez  Canal  exempt  from  the  opera- 
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lions  of  war.  But  besides  the  material  account  there  is  the 
moral.  On  the  side  of  the  moral  account,  there  are  the  gran- 
deur, the  glory,  the  prestige,  though  we  can  never  write  the 
last  word  without  remembering  that  it  means  a pasteboard 
fortification,  which,  let  its  towers  and  battlements  frown  as  im- 
posingly as  they  may,  will  not  deceive  the  wary  eye,  or  prevent 
the  bullets  from  going  through.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  the 
bad  effect  which  Empire  has  never  yet  failed  to  produce  on  the 
character  of  the  Imperial  nation.  The  case  of  England  and 
India  is  not  like  that  of  Rome,  a single  ruling  city  in  the  centre 
of  a subject  world,  and  with  a mass  of  slaves  among  its  own  in- 
habitants : England  is  a great  nation  of  freemen,  deeply  attached 
to  the  liberties  which  are  their  immemorial  heritage,  while  the 
subject  Empire  is  far  away.  Still  the  influence  is  felt ; and  we 
have  just  witnessed  an  attempt  not  only  to  bring  the  Sepoys 
upon  the  European  scene,  but  by  the  help  of  India  to  turn  the 
Constitutional  crown  of  England  into  an  Imperial  diadem,  and 
infuse  something  of  Oriental  sentiment  into  the  political  charac- 
ter of  England;  as  well  as  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  nation  from 
domestic  progress  to  schemes  of  conquest  in  the  East.  Another 
moral  danger  was  revealed  by  the  great  mutiny,  which  seems, 
like  preceding  mutinies  of  less  importance,  to  have  been  mainly 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  British  officers,  combined  with  fear 
created  among  the  soldiery  of  intended  aggressions  on  their 
caste.  In  the  repression,  hideous  deeds  were  done,  deeds,  per- 
haps, not  less  hideous  than  any  done  by  Spanish  conquerors. 
A whole  regiment  of  Sepoys  which  had  rather  caught  the  ex- 
citement than  mutinied,  and  laid  down  its  arms  on  the  first 
summons,  was  slaughtered  by  the  local  commander  in  cold 
blood.  The  poor  peasants  of  Oude,  who  had  risen  in  favour  of 
their  native  dynasty,  were  butchered  as  if  they  had  been  muti- 
neers. The  outbreaks  of  blood-thirsty  vindictiveness  were 
frightful ; all  the  more  frightful  because  sanguinary  passion 
-affected  the  language  of  righteousness  and  even  of  religion  ; 
while  no  utterances  were  more  ferocious  than  those  of  senti- 
mentalists, destitute  of  manhood  as  they  were  of  self-control. 
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No  one  who  remembers  those  times  will  ever  think  without  a 
shudder  of  the  possibility  of  an  Indian  rising  and  the  effects 
which  the  struggle  might  produce  upon  the  character  of  the 
English  people. 

When  we  turn  to  the  side  of  the  conquered,  we  are  met  by  a 
.great  conflict  of  authorities  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  represent  the  state  of  the  Indian  peasantry  as 
wretched  ; say  that  they  have  barely  the  means  of  keeping  soul 
.and  body  together,  that  they  are  ground  beyond  endurance  by 
taxation,  crushed  by  debt,  sinking  into  the  apathy  of  despair. 
Others,  such  as  Sir  Richard  Temple,  iate  Governor  of  Bombay, 
give  a brighter  picture,  though  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ex- 
Governors  readers  not  to  perceive  the  touches  of  the  optimistic 
brush.  It  appears  almost  certain,  though  the  statistics  are  im- 
perfect, that  the  population  has  increased,  and  in  some  districts 
largely ; certain  that  a larger  area  of  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation ; but  certain  also  that  agriculture  is  station- 
ary, and  that  the  yield  has  decreased.  The  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest  appears  to  betoken  an  accumulation  of  capital. 
;Sir  Richard  Temple  maintains  that  there  is  a rise  in  wages.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  country  should  not  suffer  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  taxation  required  to  maintain  a great  foreign  army 
of  occupation,  and  a foreign  civil  service,  the  members  of  which 
are  paid  at  exile  rates,  carry  their  savings  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  afterwards  draw  pensions  in  England.  India  is  not  a 
rich,  but  a poor  country,  though  such  wealth  as  she  has  is  of  a 
dazzling  kind,  and  is  gathered  in  gorgeous  centres.  The  service 
itself  is  excellent : high  pay,  together  with  regular  promotion, 
secures  integrity,  and  the  Government  of  British  India  is  as 
pure  as  any  in  the  world.  The  code  of  law  is  a masterpiece  of 
British  jurisprudence,  and  justice  is,  no  doubt,  administered  as 
well  as  it  can  be  among  a servile  race,  with  a comparatively 
feeble  sense  of  right  and  truth  ; for  the  sentence  must  follow 
the  evidence,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  veracity  of 
the  people.  All  the  apparatus  of  an  advanced  civilization  is 
there,  including  even  popular  education,  though  the  proportion 
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of  children  in  the  schools  is  small ; indeed,  it  is  useless  to 
proffer  school-books  to  peasants  who  want  bread.  Railroads 
have  been  built,  though  rather,  perhaps,  on  military  than  com- 
mercial lines,  and  this  facility  of  conveyance  will  be  the  best 
preservative  against  local  famines.  What  English  conquest  has 
done  for  Indian  trade  we  can  hardly  tell,  without  knowing 
what  commerce  without  conquest  would  have  done,  and  whe- 
ther friendly  intercourse  with  India  might  not  have  done  as 
much  as  has-been  done  by  friendly  intercourse  with  Japan. 
It  is  said  that  England  has  given  India  peace  : she  has,  saving 
British  wars  of  conquest,  and  the  suppression  of  mutinies. 
But  the  British  power  came  on  the  scene  at  the  worst  crisis  of 
Indian  history,  the  break  up  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  by  contrast 
with  which  any  strong  and  orderly  government  would  be  good. 
A comparison  with  the  remaining  Native  States  is  more  in- 
structive ; and  it  appears  that,  bad  as  the  native  rulers  often  are, 
fhe  Hindoo  prefers  them  to  the  foreigner.  The  very  words  for- 
eign rule  sum  up  a multitude  of  evils,  which  no  administra- 
tive improvements  can  countervail,  even  where  there  is  so  little 
of  national  unity  or  patriotic  spirit  as  there  is  in  the  motley 
population  of  Hindostan.  Lord  Elgin  has  described,  in  touch- 
ing words,  the  gulf  of  estrangement  which  exists  between  the 
dominant  and  the  subject  race ; it  is  widened  by  the  facility  of 
communication  which  keeps  up  the  close  connection  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  with  his  own  country ; nor  can  it  ever  be  closed 
by  the  domestication  of  the  dominant  race,  since  English  chil- 
dren cannot  be  reared  in  India.  In  their  behaviour  to  “ the 
nigger,”  officials  of  the  lower  class,  and  the  common  soldier,  will 
be  influenced,  not  by  the  benevolent  intentions  of  their  superi- 
ors, but  by  their  own  rude  pride;  even  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
bearing  of  the  British  soldiery  towards  the  natives  was  said  to 
be  the  principal  cause  of  what  seemed  unaccountable  discontent. 
It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  British  Government  to  associate 
natives  in  the  work  of  administration ; but  the  privilege  of 
race  holds  its  ground,  and  of  928  officers  of  the  civil  service, 
only  seven  are  natives.  That  foreign  rule  should  extinguish 
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national  spirit  and  patriotism  is  inevitable  : it  perverts  the  very 
vocabulary  of  public  virtue.  Sir  Richard  Temple  uses  the 
terms  loyalty  and  disloyalty  as  synonymous  with  attachment 
and  want  of  attachment  to  the  British  domination ; he  forgets 
that  loyalty  to  the  conqueror  is  treason  to  the  country.  All  na- 
tive germs  of  authority  and  government  are,  of  course,  killed  ; 
so  is  the  power  of  self-defence:  populations  once  martial  have 
become  sheep  ; and  if  the  legions  of  England  were  withdrawn 
they  would  leave,  like  those  of  Rome,  a helpless  anarchy  to  be 
the  prey  of  the  first  invader.  Among  the  educated  Hindoos t 
British  influence  has  produced  a semi -European  civilization,  the- 
value  of  which  remains  to  be  seen.  A travelling  Rajah  ap- 
peared the  other  day  at  the  Queen’s  levee  with  the  upper  part 
of  his  person  arrayed  in  a costume  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  Highlander,  while  his  nether 
parts  were  encased  in  black  dress  trousers  and  patent  leather 
boots.  We  have  heard  of  patent  leather  boots  worn  over 
jewelled  toes.  These  hybrids  are  seldom  fruitful.  Whether 
much  has  been  gained  by  killing  the  art,  the  architecture,  the 
tasteful  manufactures  of  Hindostan,  and  replacing  them  with 
the  architecture  of  Piccadilly  and  the  products  of  Manchester 
machines,  is  a question  on  which  the  artist  and  the  economist 
might  differ.  The  ancient  grandeurs,  splendours,  and  myste- 
ries which  fired  the  imagination  of  Burke,  are  supplanted  by 
importations  about  which  there  is  as  little  of  grandeur  or  splen- 
dour as  there  is  of  mystery.  Never  has  conquest  been  half  so 
benevolent  in  its  intentions  towards  the  conquered  as  it  is  in 
Hindostan : time  will  show  whether  it  can  really  prove  itself 
the  angel  of  a genuine  and  moral  civilization. 

Time  will  also  show  whether  conquest  can  be  made  the  ef- 
fective preacher  of  the  Christian  religion.  Bishops  and  clergy- 
men, who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  counsels  of  Heaven, 
always  say  that  the  Almighty  has  given  Hindostan  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  Christianity  ; some  of  them  saw 
a spiritual  object  even  in  the  Afghan  war.  Blowing  away  men 
from  guns  is  rather  a curious  illustration  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
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-Mount.  When  the  buccaneering  Spaniard  overran  Mexico  and 
Bern,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  religious  conversion.  There  are 
live  thousand  missionaries  in  India  of  various  nationalities, 
‘churches,  and  grades  : the  alleged  number  of  native  Christians 
is  four  hundred  thousand.  The  more  educated  Hindoo,  if  he 
renounces  his  ancestral  faith,  embraces  not  Christianity  but 
Deism,  and  confronts  the  missionary  with  the  weapons  of  mo- 
dern scepticism,  of  which  he  seems  readily  to  learn  the  use.  If 
the  missionary  had  ever  stood  as  the  genius  of  mercy  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  he  would  have  presented 
Christianity  to  the  natives  in  a winning  form  ; but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  has  ever  done  this  : according  to  Lord  Elgin, he  is 
fond  of  calling  in  the  secular  force;  and  the  same  authority  says 
that  in  China  the  shrillest  advocates  of  a sanguinary  policy 
were  the  missionaries  and  the  women.  The  Northern  tribes 
which  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  civilized  at  the  same  time,  by  men  who  went  among 
them  as  missionaries  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  with  the 
gospel  in  their  hands,  and  not  in  the  train  of  conquest. 

Have  the  missionaries,  or  the  Churches  which  sent  them 
forth,  ever  raised  their  voices  against  the  Opium  trade  with 
China  ? Lay  friends  of  humanity  and  of  the  honour  of  England 
have  raised  their  voices,  though  hitherto  in  vain.  To  prop  the 
ever-tottering  finance  of  over-taxed  India,  nine  millions  ster- 
ling are  raised  by  the  Government  on  this  infernal  drug. 
Official  apologists  pretend  that  the  Government  intervenes  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  evil.  This  is  a hypocritical 
falsehood  : the  Government  encourages  the  cultivation,  and 
pushes  the  traffic  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  : in  Bengal  it  is 
itself  the  cultivator,  and  itself  brings  the  drug  to  market.  To 
the  pretence  that  China  would  find  the  opium  elsewhere  if  she 
did  not  buy  it  of  Christian  England,  there  is  a still  more 
crushing  answer.  War,  cruel  war,  has  been  more  than  once 
made  on  China,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  her  to  admit  the 
drug,  and  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  contains  articles  removing 
the  prohibition,  to  which  her  consent  was  extorted  at  the  point 
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of  the  sword.  The  Chinese  Government,  though  but  half-civil- 
ized, is  paternal,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  earnestly 
tried  to  save  its  people.  As  Lord  Salisbury,  when  being  Minister 
for  India  he  was  pressed  on  the  subject,  said,  “there  are  incon- 
veniences of  principle  connected  with  the  system,  but  it  is 
wrapped  up  with  the  finances  of  the  country.”  There  is  not  a 
more  flagrant  iniquity  on  earth. 

India,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  has  made  what  must  be 
deemed  a thorough  trial  of  the  merits  of  competitive  examina- 
tion. There  is  at  present  a reaction  against  that  system,  the 
opponents  of  which  charge  it  not  only  with  imperfection  as  a test, 
but  with  being  fatal  to  practical  vigour.  It  is  impossible  that 
practical  vigour,  or  practical  qualities  of  any  kind,  can  be 
more  severely  tested  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  British  India,  all  the  officers  of  which  are  now  selected 
by  competitive  examination.  Yet  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who 
must  be  an  officer  of  the  old  school,  and  is  certainly  Conserva- 
tive in  tone,  pronounces  the  system  successful,  and  we  have 
ourselves  heard  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  an  example  and  a 
judge  of  practical  qualities,  if  ever  there  was  one,  emphatically 
express  the  same  opinion.  The  fact  is,  that  the  man  who  breaks 
himself  down  bodily  by  overwork  has  as  poor  a chance  of  suc- 
cess in  an  examination  as  in  anything  else  ; his  memory,  being 
half-physical,  will  certainly  fail,  and  he  will  succumb  as  he 
would  under  heavy  office  work  or  a severe  ordeal  of  any  kind. 
A competitive  examination  is  more  like  the  ordinary  struggles 
of  life,  and  demands  more  robustness  of  body  as  well  as  of 
mind  than  is  often  supposed.  We  say  this  without  being  at  all 
devoted  to  the  system,  which  on  the  contrary,  we  would  gladly 
see  replaced,  as  far  as  possible,  by  interest  in  the  subjects  and 
by  duty. 


— It  is  not  surprising  that  the  production  of  the  Tunis 
papers  should  have  been,  as  even  Conservative  journals  admit 
that  it  has,  a heavy  blow  to  Jingoism,  if  the  Jingoes  and  the 
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nation  at  large  have  any  regard  for  old  English  honour.  Let 
us  look  at  the  history  of  these  transactions.  When  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  was  made  known,  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
chief  sent  forth  a thundering  manifesto  denouncing  it  as  fraught 
with  fell  purposes  of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
subversive  of  European  law;  and  they  demanded  that  its  terms 
should  be  submitted  to  the  grand  tribunal  of  international  right. 
Yet  it  appears  from  correspondence  subsequently  published  that 
a project  of  treaty,  in  substance  identical  with  the  Treaty  of  Ste- 
fano, had  been  confidentially  communicated  to  them  by  the  Czar„ 
and  that,  instead  of  protesting  against  it,  they  had  thanked  the 
Czar  for  communicating  it,  and  transmitted  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Porte.  Feeling  that  they  had  taken  up  a dangerous 
position  they  proceeded,  as  the  next  step, to  make  a secret  agree- 
ment with  the  Russian  Ambassador  SchouvalofF,  practically 
conceding  to  Russia  the  main  objects  of  the  Treaty.  This  they 
did  behind  the  back  of  that  Congress,  before  wrhich  they  had  in- 
sisted, in  the  name  of  public  right,  that  everything  without 
reservation  should  be  laid.  Their  secret  agreement  was  dis- 
closed by  the  treachery  of  a clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office.  They 
tried  to  deny  its  existence,  or  to  mystify  Parliament  as  to  its 
purport,  but  in  vain  ; discredit  fell  on  them  and  confusion  on 
their  party.  To  redeem  themselves  they  determined  to  obtain 
from  Turkey  the  cession  of  Cyprus,  which  they  purchased  of 
her  by  a defensive  alliance.  But  the  jealousy  of  France  was 
aroused,  and  to  buy  her  acquiescence  in  the  cession,  they  made 
another  secret  agreement,  pledging  themselves  to  connive  at  her 
lawless  annexation  of  Tunis,  a feudatory  of  the  very  power 
from  which  they  were  taking  Cyprus  as  the  price  of  their  alli- 
ance. Interrogated  by  Italy,  who  also  coveted  Tunis,  on  the 
subject,  they  denied  the  agreement  with  France,  when  docu- 
mentary proof  of  its  existence  was  produced  by  the  French 
Government.  It  now  begins  to  appear  that  the  web  of  deceit 
is  more  tangled  still  and  that  some  unprincipled  compact  has 
been  made  with  Italy  about  the  annexation  of  Tripoli.  Can 
anyone  doubt,  when  these  things  are  done,  that  a change 
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lias  come  over  British  diplomacy,  to  which  in  former  days, 
whatever  its  errors,  conspiracy,  deceit  and  falsehood  were  un- 
known ? Does  anybody  think  it  possible  that,  by  any  diplo- 
matic revelations,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  or  Peel  could 
have  been  placed  before  the  world  in  the  position  in  which  Lord 
Salisbury  now  stands,  and  in  which  his  chief,  if  he  were  alive, 
would  be  standing. 

Observe  too  the  strange  unwisdom  of  all  this  cunning.  The 
great  object  was  supposed  to  be  to  keep  Russia  from  getting  to 
Constantinople,  where  sh^  would  be  on  the  route  to  India.  Is 
not  Tunis  a good  deal  nearer  the  route  to  India  than  Constan- 
tinople, and  is  not  France  as  ambitious  a power  as  Russia  ? Is 
not  the  extension  of  French  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
the  French  ports  and  arsenals  close  at  hand,  altogether  more 
■dangerous  to  England  than  the  extension  of  Russia’s  power  in 
Central  Asia  ? Unbar  the  Dardanelles,  allow  Russia  access  to  an 
open  sea,  and  probably  her  commerce  will  expand  and  she  will 
give  pledges  to  peace.  Surely  the  idea  of  holding  the  route 
to  India  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
force  of  arms  is  the  most  extravagant  of  chimeras.  Italy, 
also,  is  a Mediterranean  power ; her  navy  is  fast  becoming 
formidable,  and  the  bribe  given  to  France  as  hush-money  for 
the  Cyprus  transaction  has  cut  her  to  the  soul.  The  price  of 
Cyprus  is  likely  to  be  high. 

— That  the  French  invasion  of  Tunis  was  not  provoked  by 
the  conduct  of  the  tribes,  but  was  a premeditated  act  of  Jin- 
goism, is  proved  by  the  secret  agreement  made  by  France 
with  the  Beacons  field  Government,  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  England  is  debarred  from  effectual  protest,  not  only 
by  that  compact,  but  by  her  own  similar  dealings  with  native 
princes  in  India,  which  the  French  have  pretty  well  imitated, 
not  only  in  spirit  but  in  form.  France  herself,  however,  is 
likely  to  rue  the  day ; nothing  could  have  happened  of  worse 
omen  for  the  vitality  of  the  Republic.  One  good  thing  at  least 
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the  Communists  did,  they  cast  down  the  war  god  from  his. 
column  on  the  Place  Vendome.  Maniacs  as  they  were,  they 
saw  what  statesmen  apparently  do  not  see,  that  military  ambi- 
tion, when  it  takes  possession  of  a nation,  is  fatal  to  Republican 
institutions.  The  expenditure  and  the  unpopularity  incurred 
by  a Republican  Government  which  imposes  heavy  taxes  and 
conscription,  are  the  least  part  of  the  matter  : the  worst  part  is. 
sabre  sway.  Ambition  is  the  vice  of  the  French  character:  it 
belongs  not  to  the  rulers  only,  but  to  the  people,  and  pervades, 
popular  literature,  art  and  everything  in  which  national  senti- 
ment is  reflected.  If  the  late  Emperor  entered  on  the  path  of 
rapine,  styled  glory,  it  was  because  he  knew  that  it  led  to  the 
heart  of  the  French  people,  and  had  he  succeeded  in  his  brigand 
attack  on  Germany,  beyond  doubt  his  success  would  have  "been 
rapturously  applauded  by  his  people,  and  new  strength  would! 
have  been  added  to  his  dynasty.  Provinces  wrested  from  Ger- 
many would  have  been  not  less  eagerly  accepted  than  provinces 
wrested  from  Italy  had  been  a few  years  before.  Till  this  evil 
spirit  is  cast  out,  there  will  be  no  safety,  nor  ought  there  to  be 
for  robbers  do  not  deserve  freedom. 


— Czars  would  be  of  more  than  mortal  mould  if  any  Liberal 
tendencies  which  they  may  have  were  not  repressed  by  Nihi- 
lism. Yet,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  new  Czar,  though  his  on- 
ward step  may  be  neither  quick  nor  unwavering,  is  still  in  the 
right  path : he  seems  disposed  to  identify  himself  with  genuine 
Russian  feeling  against  foreign  elements  and  sentiments.  He 
takes  in  hand  the  redress  of  the  practical  grievances  of  the 
peasants,  and  it  is  announced  that  he  intends  to  call  round  him, 
in  public  council,  the  heads  of  the  nation.  If  he  is  wise  he- 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  name  the  members  of  the  Council 
himself,  taking  care  that  all  classes  and  interests  are  repre- 
sented, rather  than  throw  that  vast  and  motley  Empire  into- 
the  turmoil  of  a general  election,  the  result  of  which,  as  the 
people  are  wholly  without  political  training,  would  perhaps  be- 
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very  unsatisfactory,  while  it  would  certainly  bring  on  a danger- 
ous fermentation  at  the  very  moment  when  the  most  sincere 
reformer,  if  he  was  wise,  would  desire  calm.  In  the  catastrophe 
of  the  French  Revolution,  statesmen  have  a fearful  warning 
against  flinging  the  rein,  at  the  crisis  of  change,  on  the  neck 
of  an  excited  and  inexperienced  nation.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  Czar  is  the  only  possible  inaugurator,  and  his  author- 
ity the  only  possible  organ,  of  reform,  unless  it  is  desired  to 
plunge  the  nation  into  a weltering  chaos  of  revolution  in  the 
hope  that  from  a bloody  anarchy  (and  bloody  the  anarchy 
would  certainly  be),  some  new  and  better  form  of  order  may 
arise.  The  world  by  dire  experience  knows  what  form  of  or- 
der the  womb  of  anarchy  brings  forth.  No  one,  except  the 
Czar,  has  any  hold  whatever  upon  the  people,  any  power  of 
guiding  or  controlling  them,  any  authority  which  reaches  a 
mile  from  the  spot  on  which  he  stands.  Such  is  the  work  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine,  now  tried  by  fire  and  shrivelling 
in  the  flame.  The  imported  bureaucracy  having  broken  down, 
nothing  remains  but  eighty  million  grains  of  half-civilized 
humanity  and  a despotic  throne.  The  army  seems  to  be  sound- 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  childlike  attachment  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  their  Czar ; so  that  the  situation,  though 
perilous,  especially  if  the  Nihilists  continue  their  work,  is  not 
desperate.  All  other  nations  have  reason  to  wish  that  the 
danger  may  be  surmounted;  for  if  an  eruption  were  to  com- 
mence in  this  volcano  it  might  send  a fearful  stream  of  lava 
over  the  world. 

— From  the  Danubian  Provinces  and  Germany  the  Anti- 
Jewish  frenzy  spreads  to  Hungary,  Russia  and  Poland.  No- 
thing can  be  mote  deplorable  than  these  outbreaks.  But  our 
theory  of  their  origin  is  confirmed ; they  are  not  religious,  but 
economical  and  social : difference  of  religion  is,  at  least,  only  a 
secondary  cause  and  a subordinate  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness. The  ideas  of  the  Russian  Government  and  people  on  the 
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subject  of  religion  are  a relic  of  the  primitive  and  tribal  state 
in  which  God  was  the  God  of  the  nation  and  religious  belief 
was  a matter  of  race.  Apostasy  from  the  National  Church  on 
the  part  of  a Russian  is  punished  as  a sort  of  treason;  but  sub- 
jects of  the  Empire  belonging  to  other  races,  such  as  Tartars 
and  Circassians,  are  left  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  their 
own  worship,  and  two  villages  inhabited,  one  by  Christians, 
the  other  by  Mahometans,  are  found  existing  peacefully  side 
by  side.  The  Anti- Jewish  movement  is  not  a religious  perse- 
cution so  much  as  an  insurrection  of  the  people  against  extor- 
tion. The  cunning  Oriental  has  got  them  into  his  toils,  and  is 
devouring  their  substance  by  his  usury.  The  peasant,  in  re- 
signing his  homestead  to  the  usurer,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  tided 
with  grateful  admiration  for  the  financial  genius  of  “ a superior 
race.”  Not  being  a cultivated  person  he  gives  way  to  less 
philosophic  emotions,  and  in  his  wrath  and  despair  commits 
acts  which  are  intensely  to  be  condemned.  Yet  the  attacks 
upon  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  were,  as  we  have  said  before, 
in  reality  less  persecutions  than  economical  revolts,  sangui- 
nary as  all  revolts  in  half-civilized  communities  are.  If  a 
race,  whether  Jew,  Armenian  or  Lombard,  chooses  to  renounce 
manual  labour,  to  desert  its  own  country  and  spread  itself  over 
the  world  without  regard  for  the  condition,  character  or  pre- 
judices of  the  communities  upon  which  it  intrudes,  in  order  to 
live  upon  the  labour  of  others  by  usury,  it  is  certain  to  arouse 
antagonism,  and  disturbances  are  sure  to  ensue.  Let  the  Jews 
if  they  are  resolved  to  remain  a separate  nationality  go,  as  Mr. 
Oliphant  advises  them,  to  their  own  country,  and  there  live  by 
labour  as  other  nations  do.  Otherwise,  where  they  are  very 
numerous,  as  they  are  in  Germany,  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  where  their  financial  yoke  is  very  heavy,  these  hideous 
outbreaks  will  recur.  It  will  be  a disastrous  consequence  of 
the  insurrection  if  the  Jews  are  driven  to  this  Continent,  where 
they  will  add  to  a money-broking  element  already  as  large  as 
industry  can  well  bear. 
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— Materialistic  theories  of  national  life  have  been  propound- 
ed in  ultra-scientific  language,  and  with  great  confidence,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  verified  by  application  to  the  actual 
history  of  nations.  Heathen  nations,  their  period  of  physical 
and  military  vigour  over,  have  been  subdued  by  fresh  conquerors, 
or  sunk  beneath  their  own  vices,  and  have  perished.  But 
Christian  nations  so  far  have  not  perished  : however  low  they 
may  have  been  brought,  they  have  risen  again ; they  have  in 
them,  apparently,  some  vital  principle  which,  if  it  can  be  traced 
back  to  a physical  origin,  seems  now  to  transcend  the  ordinary 
laws  of  matter,  and,  at  all  events,  sets  utterly  at  defiance  the 
mechanical  formularies  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  most  sig- 
nal instance  of  this,  perhaps,  is  the  revival  of  Greece  and  other 
Christian  communities  in  the  East  of  Europe,  which  had  been 
crushed  by  the  Ottoman  ; but  another  instance,  scarcely  less 
signal,  is  the  revival  of  Spain,  which,  after  sinking  into  appa- 
rently hopeless  “ disintegration,”  is  now  coming  forth  from  her 
sepulchre,  though  certainly  with  the  grave-clothes  about  her, 
and  the  smell  of  the  grave  upon  her,  and  feels  enough  of  life  in 
her  attenuated  limbs  to  reclaim,  though  in  faint  accents,  her 
place  among  the  powers  of  which  she  was  once  the  greatest. 
Let  Imperial  pride  remember  that  the  first  Empire  of  which  it  was 
said  that  the  sun  never  set  on  it,  was  that  of  Spain.  The  causes 
of  the  decay  of  Spain  were  many  : political  despotism,  to  which 
she  was  reduced  by  the  selfish  refusal  of  a privileged  nobility 
to  support  the  Commons  in  the  struggle  for  liberty ; overween- 
ing ambition  and  neglect  of  the  arts  of  peace  for  those  of  war; 
religious  intolerance,  confirmed  by  the  long  struggle  against 
the  Moors,  which  extinguished  intellectual  life  ; the  aggre- 
gation of  enormous  masses  of  property  in  the  hands  of  an  idle 
clergy  under  the  law  of  mortmain ; the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
dustrious Moors  ; a false  system  of  political  economy,  carrying 
to  excess  the  principle  of  protection,  and  prohibiting  the  export 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  last  cause,  being  common  in  a great 
measure  to  all  the  Governments  of  those  days,  may  be  struck 
out  of  the  special  account ; to  the  others,  different  degrees  of 
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influence  have  been  assigned  : they  are  all  closely  connected 
together  ; for  both  ecclesiastical  intolerance  and  military  ambi- 
tion formed  supports  of  political  despotism;  while  the  same 
superstition,  which  perpetually  augmented  the  estates  of  the 
clergy,  also  expelled  the  Moors.  The  Moors  were  the  best 
of  agriculturists ; yet  the  Spanish  peasant  is  by  nature  fully 
equal  to  any  Moor,  and  he  would  soon  have  filled  the  void  if 
the  arm  of  his  industry  had  not  been  paralyzed  by  misgovern- 
ment.  Mortmain  was  a fatal  cancer ; but  other  nations,  when 
it  threatened  their  lives,  cut  it  out  by  the  secularization  of 
the  Church  estates  ; and  if  the  Spanish  nation  lacked  the  cou- 
rage and  wisdom  to  do  this,  we  must  look  deeper  for  the 
sources  of  the  defect.  In  England  and  other  Protestant  coun- 
tries, the  liberation  of  society  at  once  from  mortmain,  from  the 
yoke  of  clerical  bigotry,  and  from  that  of  political  despotism, 
was  achieved  by  sturdy  yeomen  and  burghers,  the  offspring  of 
prosperous  agriculture  and  commerce,  so  that  industrial  pros- 
perity furnished  the  sinews  of  the  whole  movement,  besides 
being  the  parent  of  the  intelligence  which  rebelled  against  a 
tyranny  of  darkness.  We  may  safely  say  that,  of  all  the  poisons 
mingled  in  the  cup  of  national  death,  that  was  the  most  deadly 
which  killed  industry;  and  the  poison  which  killed  Spanish  in- 
dustry was  Empire.  During  the  century  of  what  has  been 
called  Spanish  glory,  every  true  Spaniard  deemed  honest  labour 
beneath  him ; he  was  to  be  a soldier,  a conqueror,  a lord  over 
other  nations ; he  was  to  be  this,  or  an  aristocratic  idler,  or  a 
monk.  Monastic  houses  of  indolence  multiplied,  and  their 
possessions  grew,  at  a fearful  rate  ; while  by  feeding  a multi- 
tude of  beggars  they  extended  the  plague  beyond  themselves* 
Even  in  1781,  the  Madrid  Academy  thought  it  necessary  to 
propose  a prize  for  an  essay,  proving  that  useful  trades  do  not 
detract  from  personal  honour.  The  very  phrases  in  which  tho 
common  people,  and  even  the  beggar^,  accost  each  other,  be- 
speak the  fantastic  pride  of  a race  which  deems  itself  imperial. 
Even  now,  little  more  than  half  the  soil  of  Spain  is  cultivated,, 
and  that  in  the  most  imperfect  way;  ignorance  and  improvi- 
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dence  having,  among  other  things,  denuded  the  country  of  trees ; 
while,  if  trade  and  manufactures  have  anywhere  continued  to 
flourish,  it  is  not  in  Castile,  but  in  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  of 
all  the  provinces  the  least  Castilian.  Spain  thought,  and  the 
trembling  nations  thought,  that  she  drew  strength  and  wealth 
from  ever}^  part  of  her  world-wide  possessions ; in  truth,  they 
were  draining  her  life’s  blood  ; her  men  and  her  treasures  were 
wasted  in  the  wars  into  which  they  led  her ; the  prodigious 
extent  of  her  dependencies,  and  the  military  character  of  their 
government  lifted  the  central  despotism  above  all  control,  and 
mercenaries  raised  in  one  province  were  the  blind  instruments- 
of  tyranny  in  the  others.  Above  all,  the  spirit  of  Empire 
finally  cast  out  the  spirit  of  liberty  ; a nation  cannot  hold  other 
nations  in  subjection,  and  itself  be  free.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
while  torrents  of  blood  were  poured  out,  and  the  bread  of  the 
nation  wasted  to  maintain  dominion  in  defiance  of  nature  over 
the  Low  Countries  and  Sicily,  the  one  rational  and  legitimate 
object  of  Spanish  ambition  was  neglected,  and  when,  by 
a lucky  chance,  it  had  been  attained,  lost  again  through  mere 
carelessness  and  inertness.  By  nature  Portugal  is,  in  every 
sense,  an  integral  portion  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  and  the  rivers  run  so  as  to  unite  and  not  to  divide. 
The  race  and  the  religion  are  the  same,  the  languages  of  the 
same  stock : interest  of  every  kind  manifestly  counsels  union. 
But  the  successors  of  Philip  II.  repeated  the  error  of  the  kings- 
of  England,  who,  instead  of  persistently  directing  their  force 
to  the  union  of  the  Island,  which  by  a steady  pressure  they 
might  have  accomplished,  chose  to  lead  their  armies  to  sunny 
but  barren  fields  of  victory  in  France.  Perhaps  in  the  danger- 
ous state  of  Ireland  under  the  Empress  of  India,  we  behold 
another  instance  of  the  far-reaching  folly  of  ambition. 

Possessed  by  the  demons  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  Spain 
stood  forth,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  arch  enemy  at  once 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance.  The  Reformation  she 
entirely  excluded  from  her  dark  realm  by  a hideous  devel- 
opment of  the  Inquisition  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
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calamitous  piety  of  Isabella;  the  Renaissance  she  received 
only  in  the  shape  of  an  Art  which  ministered  mainly  to  a 
gloomy  and  morbid  religion.  She  was,  in  fact,  in  that  mo- 
mentous hour,  the  great  power  of  evil ; and  history  chronicles 
no  other  such  record  of  cruelty  and  crime.  From  her  went 
forth  the  dark  brotherhood  of  Loyola ; her  spirit  it  was  that 
rejected  compromise  and  ratified  the  whole  code  of  priestly 
superstition  at  Trent.  The  penalty  followed,  and  it  was  de- 
served, not  only  by  the  kings  and  priests,  but  by  the  people  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with 
the  Inquisition,  or  that  the  most  popular  of  all  spectacles,  not 
excepting  a bull-fight,  was  an  Auto-da-Fe.  After  Philip  II.,  came 
•centuries  of  decrepitude  the  most  abject,  the  most  wretched, 
the  most  squalid,  of  universal  beggary  with  a government  of 
debauchees  and  thieves,  of  superstition  made  darker  by  the 
spread  of  light  in  the  world  around  it,  of  boastful  impotence 
and  pride  in  rags.  Europe,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation, 
was  divided,  not  by  a sharp  line,  for  the  dividing  lines  of 
opinion  are  never  sharp,  yet  distinctly,  into  two  camps,  that 
of  Protestantism  with  liberty,  and  that  of  Roman  Catholicism 
with  arbitrary  government.  The  Stuarts,  who  all  belonged  in 
truth  to  Rome,  as  well  as  to  absolutism,  with  their  reactionary 
priesthood,  would  have  dragged  England  into  the  same  camp 
with  Spain  and  brought  her  to  the  same  level  of  degradation, 
or  as  near  to  it  as  English  natures  could  have  gone.  From 
that  fate  Puritanism  in  arms  alone  saved, or  could  have  saved  us  ; 
and  the  elegant  critic  who  sneers  at  the  Puritans  as  uncul- 
tured fanatics,  little  knowing  how  entirely  they  were  the  party 
of  culture  as  well  as  of  liberty,  should  ask  himself  how  his 
pouncet-box  philosophy  and  their  exclusive  aristocracy  of 
free-thought  would  have  fared  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Duke 
■of  Alva,  or  even  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  his  Pere  La  Chaise. 

Under  Charles  III.  and  his  enlightened  Ministers,  Aranda 
and  Florida  Blanca,  Spain  faintly  shared  the  Liberal  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ; some  administrative  and  economical 
improvements  were  effected  ; the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  a 
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slight  attempt  was  made  to  reform  education.  But  the  na- 
tional Church,  to  which  the  King,  notwithstanding  his  partial 
liberalism,  was  personally  devoted,  remaining  bigoted  and 
powerful  as  ever,  opposed  an  inflexible  and  insurmountable  re- 
sistance to  a policy  of  progress.  The  French  Revolution,  there- 
fore, found  Spain  still  essentially  the  land  of  Philip  II.  The 
resistance  to  Napoleon  was  not  revolutionary,  but  anti- revolu- 
tionary ; it  was  a rising  of  Spanish  nationality  and  religion, 
headed  by  the  priests,  against  the  foreigner  and  the  atheist 
the  Junta  of  Catalonia  declared  the  miracle-working  Saint 
Felix  their  Captain-General,  and  laid  the  baton  of  command 
upon  his  shrine.  Yet  out  of  the  fermentation  arose  a Liberal 
party  which  set  up  a free  and  almost  Republican  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  having  no  root  in  the  political  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  party  which  had  set  it  up  being  weak  as 
well  as  inexperienced  and  chimerical,  it  was  overturned  by 
the  restored  Bourbons,  with  the  same  ease  with  which  they 
overturned  a similar  Constitution  in  equally  apathetic  Naples, 
while  they  wrecked  their  dynasty  by  a similar  attempt  in 
France.  But,  on  the  death  of  the  reactionary  tyrant,  Ferdi- 
nand VII., there  followed  a dispute  about  the  succession  between 
his  daughter  Isabella  and  Don  Carlos,  who  claimed  under  the 
Salic  Law,  which,  like  other  disputes  as  to  successions,  broke 
the  spell  of  hereditary  allegiance  and  gave  an  opening  for  the 
advance  of  freedom.  Since  that  time,  Spain  has  had  the  form 
of  parliamentary  government ; but  there  was  wanting,  and  still 
is  wanting,  that  which  alone  can  make  parliamentary  govern- 
ment more  than  a form,  political  life  among  the  people.  Popu- 
lar ignorance  and  apathy,  the  inevitable  result  of  centuries  of 
political  and  mental  slavery,  are  the  real  key  to  the  strange 
and  scandalous  mystery  of  Spanish  affairs.  The  state  of  the 
Mother  Country  is,  in  this  respect,  similar  to  that  of  the  Colo- 
nies as  we  described  it  in  our  last  number.  Politics  are  the 
game  of  a set  of  adventurers,  soldiers,  lawyers  or  journalists,  at 
whose  struggles  for  place  and  pelf  the  nation  looks  on  as  at  a 
bull-fight,  paying  to  the  successful  competitor  of  the  hour  the 
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abject  submission  which  it  has  been  for  ages  accustomed  to  pay 
to  power.  Parliament  is  a nullity : it  is  not  elected  by  the  con- 
stituencies, but  named  by  the  government  of  the  day,  which  ap- 
points in  its  own  interests  all  the  local  officers,  as  well  as  all  the 
members  of  a most  corrupt  Civil  Service,  and  thus  has  all  the 
-engines  of  influence  in  its  hands.  The  Opposition,  knowing  the 
■case  to  be  hopeless,  frequently  abstains  from  voting,  and  gov- 
ernments have  been  so  wanting  in  sense  of  decorum  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  usefulness  of  forms  as  actually  to  nominate  a 
Parliament  without  any  Opposition  at  all.  Changes  of  Ministry 
•are  invariably  brought  about,  not  by  the  vote  of  Parliament, 
but  by  insurrectionary  violence  or  by  Court  intrigue.  Spain 
has  a written  Constitution  modelled,  as  its  framers  supposed, 
on  that  of  England,  but  with  the  usual  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  forms  of  the  British  Constitution  and  its  real 
working.  In  accordance  with  the  British  form,  and  in  contra- 
diction to  the  reality,  the  appointment  of 'Ministers  is  assigned 
to  the  King : in  Spain  he  is  made  personally  to  exercise  this 
power  under  the  influence  of  intimidation  and  cabal ; instead 
of  his  being  exempt  from  responsibility,  the  full  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility is  cast  on  him ; and  each  change  of  administration 
is  accomplished  by  a process  which  shakes  the  throne.  During 
the  reign  of  the  profligate  and  devout  Isabella,  two  religious 
impostors,  a priest  and  a nun,  had  more  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  governments  than  the  Cortes.  The  change  from  Canovas, 
who  calls  himself  a Moderate  Conservative,  and  is  a man 
-somewhat  of  the  Guizot  stamp,  to  Sagasta,  who  calls  himself  a 
Liberal,  was  effected  in  the  usual  manner,  and  it  is  followed  in 
due  course  by  what  is  called  a triumph  of  the  new  government 
in  all  the  municipal  elections,  that  is  an  ejection  of  all  the 
adherents  of  the  late  government  by  the  hand  of  the  new 
power.  The  brief  interlude  of  a Republic,  and  the  momentary 
■elevation  of  the  brilliant  declaimer  Castelar,  served  only  to  re- 
veal more  distinctly  the  political  incapacity  and  indifference 
of  the  nation ; though  the  disturbance  called  into  action  an 
-element  of  savage  anarchy  which  lurked  in  the  population  of 
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the  maritime  cities,  and  which,  while  it  raised  the  flag  of 
•Communism,  had  probably  almost  as  little  that  was  really 
political  in  its  character  as  the  horde  of  lazzaroni  headed  by 
Massaniello.  Nothing  will  lift  Spain  out  of  this  dominion  of 
intrigue,  cabal,  corruption  and  chronic  revolution  but  the  resto- 
ration of  political  life  among  the  body  of  the  people  ; and  the 
•only  way  of  restoring  political  life  among  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  give  them,  as  the  basis  of  their  polity,  good  municipal 
institutions.  In  their  local  concerns,  they  will  take  interest ; 
in  that  humble  but  effective  school  they  will  learn  to  think  and 
.act  for  themselves.  Provincial  sentiment  is  still  strong.  A 
parliament  elected  by  provincial  councils,  these  in  their  turn 
being  elected  by  the  municipalities,  would  represent  the  nation 
£it  least  as  fully  as  the  nation  is  capable  of  being  represented 
it  would  be  a genuine  Parliament,  not  a servile  drove  of  Minis- 
terial nominees ; and,  unless  actually  overborne  by  military 
force,  resort  to  which  is  growing  morally  more  difficult,  it  might 
enter  on  the  needful  course  of  purification  and  reform.  But 
in  Spain,  as  in  all  nations  long  accustomed  to  monarchy  and 
unaccustomed  to  freedom,  the  King  has  still  an  important  part 
to  play,  notwithstanding  the  shocks  given  to  the  prestige  of 
the  dynasty  by  successive  revolutions;  and  not  a little  depends 
upon  the  question  whether  Alphonso  is  going  to  be  a Philip 
II,  or  a Charles  III.  As  to  the  once  haughty  nobility,  it  is 
utterly  debased,  and  can  lend  its  country  no  aid  whatever. 

The  Government  of  Spain  is  bad  ; her  treasury  is  ten  times 
bankrupt ; her  civil  service  is  corrupt  and  worthless;  her  law 
is  antiquated  and  dilatory  ; her  press  is  venal  and,  for  the  most 
part,  subsists  by  subsidies ; her  agriculture  is  still  wretched ; 
her  greatest  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  ; her  rail- 
ways are  few,  and  her  other  roads  are  miserable ; her  system  of 
taxation  is  detestable;  life  and  property  are  not  safe  within  her 
borders.  Yet  the  signs  of  returning  life  are  there:  there  is  a Par- 
liament; there  is  a press;  in  the  public  men  there  is  some  patri- 
otism and  more  ability ; they  are  better  than  the  line  of  Court 
thieves  and  paramours  which  ended  in  Godoy;  the  army  and 
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navy  are  better  than  they  were;  commerce,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation are  increasing,  though  as  yet  slowly  ; there  are  railways ; 
judicial  proceedings  are  open  and  regular ; the  Government  can- 
not assassinate  you  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  II.;  life  and  pro- 
perty are  at  least  safer  than  they  were  in  the  Spain  of  Cervantes^ 
Of  the  twin  pests,  Despotism  has, probably,  received  a deathblow; 
the  Church  still  presses  heavily  on  the  conscience,  mind,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  most  superstitious  of  nations.  Only  with  slow  and 
unwilling  step  does  intolerance  depart  from  her  immemorial 
abode;  religious  liberty  is  still  imperfect;  and  railway  contractors 
are  ruined,  as  we  learn  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Brassey,  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  Church  festivals.  Still  the  Autos-da-Fe  are  over  ; 
the  monasteries  have  been  dissolved,  and  their  property  has 
been  secularized ; the  ruins  of  Poblet,  once  the  Versailles  of 
monkery,  stand  a colossal  monument  over  the  grave  of  Mort- 
main. Large  editions  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  have  been 
sold  in  Spain,  and,  though  the  peasants  are  still  priest-ridden,  in 
some  of  the  cities,  notably  in  Seville,  Protestantism,  or  rather 
the  Gospel,  is  making  way.  At  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
same  causes,  Spanish  intellect  has  awrakened  from  the  sleep  of 
ages,  and  works  of  importance  in  all  departments  of  literature, 
if  not  of  science,  are  beginning  to  appear.  With  Spain,  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  as  it  is  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  : at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  box  of  evils  is  hope,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  a Chris- 
tion  nation. 

At  present  the  prayer  of  Spain  for  recognition  as  a first-rate 
power  will  hardly  be  heard,  though  in  point  of  morality  her 
statesmen  are,  perhaps,  as  well  qualified  as  their  compeers  to 
sit  in  a Council  of  Areopagites,  with  the  maxims  of  public 
law  upon  their  lips,  and  secret  compacts  of  spoliation  in  their 
pockets.  Still  less  is  it  likely  that  attention  will  be  paid  to  her 
feeble  reclamation  of  Gibraltar.  The  famous  rock  is  no  longer 
what  it  used  to  be ; it  no  longer  commands  the  strait,  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  which  were  liable  to  be  detained 
by  wind  and  currents ; nor  does  it  any  longer  serve  the  less 
noble,  but  once  highly  useful,  purpose  of  a smuggling  depot  for 
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English  goods.  Its  importance  has  also  been  diminished  by 
the  acquisition  of  Malta,  that  citadel  of  English  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is  impregnable,  and  at  the  same  time 
uninvidious,  since  its  possession  is  offensive  to  no  nationality. 
But  English  pride  regards  Gibraltar  not  only  as  a rampart,  but  as 
a trophy,  which  it  will  neveFbe  persuaded  to  resign.  On  the 
other  hand,  Spanish  pride  is  at  least  equally  interested  in  its 
recovery.  Even  a Jingo,  or  an  Anglo-Israelite,  ought  to  be 
able  so  far  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  inferior  na- 
tions as  to  understand  its  dislike  of  a foreign  flag  waving  on 
its  coast.  Again  and  again,  in  the  period  of  her  most  miser- 
able decrepitude,  Spain  dragged  her  failing  limbs  to  the  attack  ; 
the  hope  of  recovering  Gibraltar  led  her  into  all  leagues  hostile 
to  England  ; and  her  hatred  of  its  foreign  possessor  has  annulled 
her  gratitude  for  the  aid  given  her  by  England  against 
Napoleon.  No  doubt  she  would  willingly  give  Ceuta  in  ex- 
change ; but  the  offer  would  hardly  be  accepted ; and  if  Spain 
continues  to  regain  her  strength,  the  question  of  Gibraltar  may 
be  regarded  as  the  certain  germ  of  a future  war. 

— Mr.  Mongredien,  the  missionary  of  Free  Trade,  whose  in- 
tervention in  the  United  States  did  his  cause  no  good,  has  now, 
under  a happier  star,  given  us  a lucid  and  lively  little  history 
of  what  he  calls  the  Free  Trade  movement  in  England.  His 
object  is  to  show  that  Free  Trade  has  succeeded  in  England, 
and  that,  if  English  industry  is  now  suffering  from  depression, 
it  is  not  commercial  legislation  that  is  the  cause.  But  what 
he  calls  Free  Trade  consists  of  two  things,  the  reform  of  the 
Tariff  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  As  to  the  abolition  of 
duties  on  imported  manufactures,  it  amounted  to  nothing 
while,  in  that  department,  England  had  it  all  her  own  way.  The 
Tariff  has  not  been  abolished,  it  has  only  been  simplified  and 
adjusted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  England.  Twenty 
millions  sterling  are  still  raised  by  import  duties  ; and,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  before  to  observe,  it  signifies  nothing,  so  far 
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as  the  principle  is  concerned,  on  what  articles  or  on  what  num- 
ber of  articles  the  duties  are  imposed,  whether  they  are  manu- 
factures that  are  taxed,  or  tea,  wine  and  tobacco.  Cobden  saw 
this  clearly,  though  other  English  Free  Traders  do  not.  The 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  not  a measure  of  cosmopolitan 
Free  Trade;  it  was  an  English  necessity;  the  manufacturers, 
wanted  abundance  of  labour ; they  could  not  have  abundance 
of  labour  without  abundance  of  bread  ; therefore  they  formed 
a league  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  corn.  They  acted 
with  a view  to  their  own  immediate  interest ; though  their 
action  was  none  the  worse  for  that,  since  their  interest  in  this 
case  unquestionably  coincided  with  that  of  the  community,  and 
of  the  world  at  large.  Perhaps  to  the  reform  of  the  Tariff  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  added  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Act ; but  this  again  was  clearly  an  English  neces- 
sity : the  shackles  which  the  Act  imposed  on  the  traffic  of  Eng- 
land were  most  injurious,  while  for  its  original  object,  that  of 
nursing  a navy,  it  had  become  needless.  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  these  changes  were  wise  as  measures  of  national  policy,  or 
that  they  inaugurated  an  era  of  immense  prosperity  for  England. 
Nobody  can  imagine  that,  for  her  present  depression,  they  are  to 
blame.  The  fact  is  that  she  has  past  her  acme.  The  Napoleonic 
wars,  which  had  ravaged  all  other  nations  and  ruined  their 
commerce,  left  her  the  sole  possessor  in  Europe  of  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  a large  mercantile  marine.  Other 
countries  are  now  coming  up  with  her  in  the  race  ; she  descends, 
not  indeed  from  her  primacy  but  from  her  supremac}^,  and  loses, 
her  exclusive  command  of  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Com- 
merce, like  Empire,  changes  its  seat ; yesterday  its  queen  was  the 
now  dethroned  Amsterdam.  Therefore,  if  sadness  reigns  in 
Bradford,  lately  so  thriving  and  hopeful,  if  her  capitalists  are  in 
despair  and  her  artisans  are  leaving  her  by  thousands,  as  we 
hear  with  sorrow  that  they  are,  there  is  no  use  in  looking  back  or 
arraigning  the  legislation  of  the  past.  Nothing  presents  itself 
in  that  direction  unless  it  be  Reciprocity ; in  other  words,  the 
declaration  of  a Tariff  War  against  other  countries  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  compelling  them  to  open  their  markets,  of  which,  when 
opened,  England  with  her  power  of  cheap  production  might 
regain  the  command.  But  this  war,  like  other  wars,  would 
impose  great  sacrifices  and  much  suffering  before  its  end  could 
be  attained  ; any  disturbance  of  the  food  supply  of  such  multi- 
tudes of  artisans  would  be  carnage  ; and  capital  will  most  likely 
prefer  to  change  its  seat,  even  though  it  should  be  compelled 
to  migrate  to  the  United  States.  It  may  fairly  be  hoped  that 
the  extremity  of  depression  will  pass  away ; and  that  a measure, 
though  not  the  full  measure,  of  former  prosperity  will  return. 

Out  of  the  Manchester  movement,  and  above  its  local  object, 
rose  a group  of  cosmopolitan  Free  Traders,  who  have  preached 
that  faith  to  Europe  with  burning  zeal  and  consummate  ability, 
but  hitherto  with  little  success.*  Their  universal  doctrine  can- 
not be  so  thoroughly  detached  from  English  interests  as  to 
prevent  other  nations  from  suspecting  that  they  are  acting  in 
the  special  interest  of  their  own  country,  and  that  what  they 
want  is  to  recover  for  England  the  command  of  all  the  markets, 
and  build  up  again  her  monopoly  on  the  ruins  of  her  industrial 
rivals.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  rapacious  aggressiveness  of 
English  producers  in  some  quarters  has  helped  to  foster  this 
suspicion.  But  the  main  difficulty,  as  has  been  said  before,  is 
political.  Nobody  in  his  senses  can  deny  that  if  the  world 
was  a single  community,  the  true  doctrine  would  be  Free  Trade ; 
where  people  do  form  a single  community,  however  large,  it 
would  be  thought  madness  to  propose  to  draw  Customs  lines 
across  the  country.  At  present  the  world  does  not  form  a 
single  community,  nor  is  it  rapidly  advancing,  though  it  is 
advancing,  towards  that  condition.  Armaments  must  be  main- 
tained ; the  interest  of  war  debts  must  be  paid ; direct  taxation 
being  generally  regarded  as  vexatious  and  dangerous,  import 
duties  must  be  levied  ; and  each  nation  will  adjust  them  in  what 
it  takes  to  be  its  own  interest,  not  in  that  of  its  rivals : it  will 
rather  avoid  promoting  the  interest  of  its  rivals,  if  it  can. 
Nations  in  this  are  only  like  men,  who  forego  a cheap  purchase, 
or  any  other  immediate  advantage,  if  they  think  they  can  do 
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better  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  whole.  Through  the  decrease 
of  ambition,  enmities,  wars  and  armaments  among  nations  lies 
the  road  to  the  Free  Traders’  still  distant  goal.  No  doubt 
commercial  intercourse  and  the  unity  of  interests  which  it 
creates  are  themselves  among  the  most  powerful  inducements 
to  peace ; but  their  progress  is  bound  up  with  progress  of  other 
kinds ; and  abstract  demonstrations  of  their  beneficence  will 
open  no  gate  wdiich  the  general  policy  of  a foreign  nation  has 
closed.  English  economists  going  round  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  finding  that  they  make  no  way,  hold  up  their 
hands  in  amazement  at  the  perversity  of  mankind,  and  com- 
pare Europe  to  a fractious  patient  who  refuses  to  harken  to 
the  voice  of  a wise  physician.  But  they  have  themselves,  if  we 
may  presume  to  say  it,  failed  to  take  in  all  the  facts  of  a complex 
case.  The  hostile  character  of  the  American  tariff  is  traceable 
not  merely  to  economical  prepossessions,  but  to  the  anger 
aroused  by  the  conduct  of  the  governing  class  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  increase  of  duties  under  the 
new  Canadian  tariff,  which  English  manufacturers  denounce 
as  Protectionism,  was  rendered  necessary  by  debt  incurred  in 
the  construction  of  political  railroads  for  the  objects  of  Imper- 
ialism, and  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  country.  Mr.  Mon- 
gredien’s  friends  always  speak  of  the  French  Treaty  with  un- 
qualified joy  and  pride.  Of  the  motives  and  skill  of  the  English 
negotiators  they  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  high.  But  was  it 
quite  right,  for  a commercial  object,  to  assume  complicity  in 
the  questionable  exertion  of  arbitrary  power  by  which  the 
French  Emperor  forced  the  treaty  upon  the  French  nation  ? 
Was  it  even  the  best  commercial  policy,  supposing  the  future  to 
be  kept  in  view  ? Louis  Napoleon  did  not  care  about  Free  Trade ; 
what  he  wanted  was  to  give  a sop  to  commercial  England  and  to 
keep  her  from  interfering  with  his  reconstruction  of  the  map  of 
Europe  till  her  own  turn  came. 
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— With  spring  returns  that  which  has  always  seemed  to  us 
one  of  the  hardest  of  problems  for  the  Evolutionist.  How  does 
he  account  for  the  nest-building,  incubation  and  parental  solici- 
tude of  birds  ? Above  all,  how  does  he  account  for  them  in 
the  case  of  a young  pair  building  a nest  for  the  first  time  ? To 
produce  these  habits  by  the  operation  of  natural  selection,  the 
struggle  for  existence,  or  any  mechanical  law  such  as  Mr. 
Spencer  supposes  to  govern  the  rise  and  decay  of  all  things, 
would  surely  have  taken  a period  of  time  far  beyond  any 
measure  which  can  possibly  be  assigned  to  the  existence  of  our 
planet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  subject  is  full  of  sad 
suggestions  for  those  who  cling  to  the  belief  in  Providence  and 
in  the  high  destiny  of  moral  excellence  and  beauty.  The  de  - 
voted  love  of  the  mother  bird  for  her  offspring,  which  not  only 
overcomes  the  weariness  of  incubation,  but  vanquishes  fear  in 
the  little  breast,  seems  closely  to  vie  with  what  is  most  excel- 
lent and  most  beautiful  in  humanity : yet  we  must  be  content 
to  believe  that  it  perishes  as  the  leaf,  is  flung  back  by  nature 
as  carelessly  into  the  mass  of  matter,  and  has  apparently  no 
higher  destiny  than  that  of  transmitting  its  life  to  the  gene- 
rations of  the  future.  In  the  relation  of  the  animal  world, 
with  its  half  intelligence,  its  rudimentary  morality,  its  terrible 
law  of  suffering  and  of  suffering  apparently  without  redemp- 
tion or  compensation,  to  man  theology  encounters  one  of  the 
darkest  of  the  enigmas  which  it  is  now  called  upon  to  solve. 
Facts,  we  are  told,  with  regard  to  animal  intellect  and  charac- 
ter, are  being  carefully  collected  by  a man  of  science,  and  will 
in  due  time  be  laid  before  the  wrorld.  In  the  meantime  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Lindsay  wfith  his  “ Mind  in  the 
Lower  Animals,”  a work  composed,  we  may  almost  say, avowedly, 
with  the  object  of  levelling  man  with  the  brutes.  Mr.  Lindsays 
instances  of  mind  sometimes  show  his  bias  as  much  as  the  invec- 
tives against  “ selfish,  proud,  prejudiced  man”  in  his  opening- 
pages.  Who  can  believe  that  the  dogs  of  a city  appoint  a 
Mayor,  or  that  dogs  show  devotion  in  Church,  distinguishing 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  form  of  worship  ? 
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Who,  again,  that  was  not  sailing  on  the  wings  of  theory,  would 
take  the  parrots  imitation  of  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice 
for  the  possession  of  articulate  speech  ? The  sagacity  of  the  dog 
is  not  his  own  ; it  is  imparted  to  him  by  men  whose  companion 
he  is ; he  does  not  seem  to  make  any  progress  in  his  wild  state. 
We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  animals  reason  in  their  degree 
as  men  do  ; or  that  they  have  something  analogous  to  the  moral 
sentiment.  Their  outward  perceptions  evidently  correspond  with 
ours,  and  we  should  like  to  ask  an  idealist  whether  he  applies 
his  theory  to  the  brutes  as  well  as  to  man.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  they  make  any  progress,  intellectual,  moral  or  social, 
in  a state  of  nature ; that  they  make  any  but  a very  limited 
progress  even  under  the  tuition  of  man ; that  there  is  any  sort 
of  ideal  which  they  strive  to  obtain,  and  by  comparison  with 
which  they  feel  as  man  does  their  own  imperfections.  “ Lord, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him”  breathes  a sentiment  the  rudiment  of 
which  would  scarcely  be  found  in  the  mind  of  a dog,  an  ele- 
phant or  a parrot.  Once  more,  we  must  say,  things  which  are 
totally  different,  as  a worm  and  a man,  though  they  may  have 
had  a common  origin,  are  not  the  same,  nor  is  a moral  and 
intellectual  being  the  less  what  he  is,  or  are  his  tendencies  and 
hopes  confined,  because  his  genesis  is  discovered  to  have  been 
humble.  Once  more,  too,  we  must  say  that  in  the  present  rush 
of  discovery  we  have  reason  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
enthusiasm  of  Science. 


— By  the  appearance  of  the  Revised  Translation,  it  has  at 
least  been  signally  proved  that  the  world  feels  as  much  interest 
as  ever  in  the  teachings  and  history  of  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity. A Chicago  paper  thinks  it  worth  its  while  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  Revised  Version  by  telegraph,  at  an  enormous  cost, 
besides  the  loss  incurred  in  circulating  thirty-six  pages  of  print 
for  five  cents.  What  a meeting  of  the  ages,  when  the  invention  of 
modern  science  thus  transmits  to  the  swarming  emporium  of  the 
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West,  the  words  uttered  nineteen  centuries  ago,  by  a peasant 
•of  Galilee,  on  the  quiet  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret ! Of 
the  alterations,  the  most  considerable  had  been  divulged  before- 
hand, including  the  needless  and  calamitous  intrusion, as  we  can- 
not help  calling  it,  of  the  Personality  of  Evil  into  the  version  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  the  cor- 
rections affect  doctrine,  for  though  the  rejection  of  the  words 
concerning  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  John,  removes  the  most  explicit  affirmation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  spuriousness  of  the  passage  had  long 
been  admitted.*  On  the  other  hand,  enough  has  been  done, 
perhaps,  to  awaken  the  critical  faculty  of  the  people,  and  to 
render  them  mistrustful  of  verbal  inspiration.  But  by  these 
tightly  fettered,  though  most  learned  and  able  revisors,  the 
main  point,  as  we  predicted,  is  totally  evaded.  The  main  point, 
as  regards  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  authorship.  Books 
are  still  positively  ascribed,  with  what  in  the  case  of  any  ordin- 
ary work  would  be  called  disregard  of  truth,  to  authors  by 
whom  it  is  uncertain  that  they  were,  or  even  certain  that  they 
were  not,  written.  There  may  possibly  be  those  who  still  contend 
that  the  First  Gospel,  written  in  Greek,  is  that  of  St.  Matthew, 
though  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  is  unanimous  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  that  is  in  Aramaic ; but  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  a single  scholar  would  now  be  found  to 
maintain  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  the  work  of  St. 
Paul,  whose  name  is  prefixed  as  that  of  the  undoubted  author, 

* If  the  Revisers  have  been  in  some  cases  accused  with  justice  of  needless  altera- 
tion, there  are  others,  perhaps,  in  which  they  have  unduly  stayed  their  improving 
!hand.  For  example,  they  have  left  unchanged  the  translation  of  John  iv.  6 : 
“ Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  by  the  well.”  This  is 
not  sense.  In  this  passage,  as  in  a number  of  others,  ovtgoS  is  used  like  the 
Homeric  avrooS,  and  means  not  “ thus,”  but  “ merely,”  “simply.”  “ Jesus,  being 
•wearied  with  his  journey,  was  merely  sitting  (to  rest)  by  the  well.”  Perhaps  “ was 
Just  sitting  by  the  well,”  if  not  too  familiar,  would  be  the  most  accurate  rendering. 
The  idea  to  be  conveyed,  at  all  events,  is  that  of  sitting  down  to  rest. 

Again,  in  Galat.  i.  6,  we  have  the  clumsy  and  scarcely  intelligible  phrase,  “A 
different  gospel  which  is  not  another  gospel.”  Perhaps  o may  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  onov  “whereas,”  here  as  in  Thucyd.  ii.  40— o roi$  aWoiS  djuaOicc  pkv 
'Spadot,  Xoyndpo 5 de  oxvov  qipEi.  “ Whereas  there  is  no  other  gospel.” 
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in  the  Revised  Version  as  in  the  Old.  The  question  even  of  the 
seriousness  of  certain  passages,  such  as  the  concluding  version 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  is  affected  by  the  theory  which  may 
be  formed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels : if  they  were  not  al- 
together individual  compositions,  but  in  any  measure  accre- 
tions, to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  genuine  and  what  is 
spurious  becomes  difficult.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  version 
will  be  followed  by  one  of  a more  freely  critical  kind. 

— In  the  Revue  Des  Deux  Mondes , the  other  day,  there  was 
an  article  by  M.  Renan  on  Montanism,  which  indirectly  called 
attention  to  a very  momentous  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when 
Montanism  prevailed,  the  Church  was  entering  upon  a per- 
iod of  critical  and  dangerous  though  perhaps  inevitable  change. 
From  the  cor^lition  of  a purely  spiritual  brotherhood  of  enthusi- 
asts, distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  gradations  of  gifts, 
and  placed  as  a whole  in  sharp  antagonism  to  the  world,  it  was 
beginning  to  pass  into  that  of  a formal  organization,  with 
distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
conciling itself  to,  and  identifying  itself  with,  the  society  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Clerical  ordination  and  Episcopal  con- 
secration were  insensibly  taking  the  place  of  spiritual  gifts, 
obedience  to  the  regular  officers  of  the  Church  was  taking  the 
place  of  enthusiasm,  allegiance  to  the  system  of  doctrine  main- 
tained, in  other  words  orthodoxy,  was  taking  the  place  of 
personal  conviction  and  inspiration.  A more  indulgent  stand- 
ard of  morality,  and  one  more  attainable  by  ordinary  people  of 
the  world,  was  also  being  gradually  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  ; there  being,  by  this  time,  as  Renan  remarks, 
a number  of  hereditary  Christians,  who  belonged  to  the  Church 
simply  because  their  parents  had  taken  them  to  the  baptismal 
font,  and  were  unsustained  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the  early 
converts.  A process  of  materialization,  so  to  speak,  had  com- 
menced ; though  it  was  as  yet  in  an  early  stage.  Montanism, 
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with  its  enthusiasm,  its  renewals  of  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and 
tongues,  its  uncompromising  morality,  its  passion  for  martyr- 
dom, its  expectation  of  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ,  its 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  the  Episcopate,  was  a revival  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  After 
a period  of  struggle  and  oscillation,  during  which  the  Church 
hardly  knew  whether  to  renounce  her  primitive  character,  pre- 
sented to  her  once  more  by  rekindled  enthusiasm,  or  not,. 
Episcopacy,  order,  obedience  and  orthodoxy  triumphed.  Ren- 
an, evidently,  is  glad  they  did  : he  is  one  of  that  set  of 
fastidious  and  somewhat  egotistical  men  of  intellect  who  fancy 
that  the  world  was  intended  to  be  an  abode  of  quiet  and  refined 
enjoyment  for  their  class  ; and  hate  not  only  fanaticism  but  en- 
thusiasm, because  it  is  apt  to  abrade  polish  and  disturb  repose. 
In  the  book,  which  he  has  not  very  appropriately  entitled  the 
moral  regeneration  of  France,  he  proposes  that  the  vulgar  herd 
shall  be  kept  quiet  by  a state  superstition  suited  to  the  condi- 
tion of  their  minds,  with  a well  paid  but  not  necessarily  believ- 
ing priesthood,  while  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  is  indulged  in 
perfect  freedom  ; the  tranquillity  of  the  political  sphere  being 
at  the  same  time  maintained  by  a strong  government,  and  the 
masses  being  brought  to  live  contentedly  on  “ the  glory  and  en- 
joyment of  others,”  to  wit,  of  the  illustrious  Renan  and  his  com- 
peers. Renan’s  Epicurism,  combined  with  his  research,  gives 
his  judgment  on  the  history  of  Christian  institutions  great 
value  of  a certain  kind ; and  he  is,  no  doubt,  right,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  in  welcoming  the  rise  of  Episcopacy  as  the 
extinction  of  enthusiasm,  and  as  having,  in  fact,  terminated 
the  distinctly  spiritual  existence  of  the  Church.  The  alliance 
with  the  Empire  was  still  to  come,  and  it  came  in  the  form  of 
a distinct  surrender,  for  political  and  pecuniary  advantages, 
of  Christian  morality  ; inasmuch  as  Constantine,  a most  equivo- 
cal Christian  in  all  respects,  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  son.  Then  the  development  continued  till  the  follow- 
ing of  the  carpenter’s  Son  was  represented  by  a great  State 
Church,  with  vast  endowments,  exclusive  privileges,  Lord 
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Bishops,  Mitred  Abbots,  a Papacy  aspiring  to  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  world,  an  inquisition, 
■magical  sacraments  exclusively  administered  by  the  priesthood, 
and  a code  of  morals  the  adaptation  of  which  to  the  require- 
ments of  unevangelical  society  issued  at  length  in  the  casuistry 
of  the  Jesuits.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  whether 
Henan’s  sympathies  coincide  with  the  real  interest  of  the 
"Church.  But  Christianity  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fact> 
moted  by  a perfectly  cool  and  impartial  as  well  as  learned  ob- 
server, that  the  moral  corruption,  the  worldly  ambition,  the 
covetousness,  the  persecutions,  the  instigations  to  religious  war, 
"the  resistance  to  the  advancement  of  science,  the  obstruction  of 
human  progress,  and  the  other  offences  which  make  up  the 
hideous  and  too-well  founded  indictment  against  the  Church, 
are  all  subsequent  to  a vital  change  of  character  in  the  religion 
itself,  and  belong  not  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles,  of 
(Clemens  Romanus,  or  even  of  Tertullian,  but  to  that  of  the 
Lord  Bishops  and  the  Pope.  The  Reformation  was  not  merely 
.a  rejection  of  spurious  doctrine,  but  a disengagement  from  the 
secularizing  and  materializing  influences  under  which  at  the 
epoch  of  Montanism  the  Church  was  beginning  to  fall.  Ren- 
an is  quite  right,  too,  in  thinking  that  he  and  other  conserva- 
tives of  the  school  whose  object  is  the  security  of  opulence  and 
refinement,  have  no  part  in  that  primitive  and  genuine  Christi- 
anity, which,  though  not  revolutionary,  has  always  been  ready  to 
put  material  wealth  and  tranquillity  to‘  hazard  if  there  was  a 
Jiope  of  improving  the  moral  estate  of  man,  and  never  waves 
off  the  claims  of  the  masses  with  an  injunction  to  “live  upon 
The  glory  and  the  enjoyment  of  others.” 


— Carlyle’s  “ Reminiscences”  are  still  the  subject  of*  a fierce 
•affray  in  which  the  Editor  has  received  a basting  certainly 
•sound  and  perhaps  not  undeserved.  Unquestionably  it  is  hard 
upon  obscure  ghosts,  who,  when  on  earth,  never  courted  pub- 
Jic  notice  nor  in  any  way  forfeited  the  immunities  of  private 
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life  to  be  recalled  from  their  quiet  abodes  beyond  the  Styx, 
and  held  up  with  their  little  infirmities  and  their  “freckles’ 
to  the  gaze  of  a censorious  world.  The  moral,  perhaps,  is  that, 
if  you  are  conscious  of  freckles,  you  had  better  not  indulge 
in  a Prophet’s  Chamber.  But  that  anybody  should  be  taken 
aback  by  Carlyle’s  pessimism,  we  must  own,  surprises  us. 
What  is  his  Hero-Worship  but  pessimism  in  disguise,  a mode 
of  lashing  the  present  by  contrasting  it  with  a past  fancifully 
designated  as  heroic  ? You  might  almost  as  well  look  for 
literal  fact  in  Pantagruel  or  Gulliver  as  in  the  historical  writings 
of  Carlyle.  Of  the  “French  Revolution,”  the  nearest  of  them  to 
the  truth,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  and  memorable 
Guizot,  who  was  too  thoroughly  a master  of  English  to  be 
repelled  by  any  quaintness  of  st}Tle,  said,  “You  ask  me  whether 
I have  read  Carlyle’s  history  of  the  ‘ French  Revolution:’  tried 
to  read  it  I have,  to  read  it  was  impossible  : it  is  a compound 
of  petty  accuracy  with  great  inaccuracies  : he  is  nothing  but  a 
bad  Michelet.”  Carlyle  is  fully  the  peer  of  Michelet,  but  as  a 
writer  of  history  he  belongs  to  the  same  class  ; he  is  a senti- 
mentalist, a humorist,  a phantasmagorist,  with  the  most  vivid 
of  magic  lanterns,  a seer  if  you  will,  and  if  now-a-days  seers 
really  exist,  but  not  a historian  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  “ Cromwell”  is  not  a biography  but  a poem  : its  divine 
hero  is  a myth;  the  real  Cromwell  was  only  a man,  the  greatest 
perhaps  of  the  English  race,  yet  -subject  like  other  men  to  the 
defects  and  limitations  of  his  time,  his  training  and  his  party, 
as  well  as  imperfect  in  himself.  He  was  proved  to  be  merely  hu- 
man by  the  commission  of  errors,  of  which  none  were  more  fatal 
than  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  for  which  Carlyle  lauds  him 
most  highly,  saying  that  it  was  a mortal  blow  to  flunkeyism, 
whereas  the  truth  is,  that  Charles’  blood  has  been  the  seed  of 
flunkeyism  to  this  hour.  Cromwell  himself  would  not  have 
wished  to  be  called  a demi-god,  or  to  receive  “ prostrate  adora- 
ration  he  was  great  enough  to  wish  to  reign  over  freemen, 
not  over  slaves.  “ Frederick”  is  not  only  a myth  but  an  ethical 
paradox  ; and  an  indiscriminate  deification  of  that  brilliant  buc- 
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caneer  entails,  unfortunately,  some  very  pettifogging  casuistry, 
and  some  direct  outrages  on  morality.  “Dr.  Francia,”  like 
Carlyle’s  vehement  support  of  Governor  Eyre,  is  a ludicrous 
instance  of  arbitrary  violence  fondly  hailed  as  greatness. 
Read  as  what  he  is,  Carlyle  may  brace  and  kindle  and  elevate, 
as  well  as  interest,  which  he  never  fails  to  do  ; read  as  a mat- 
ter-of-fact narrator  and  a sober  judge,  he  will  fatally  mislead. 
His  arrogance  ought  to  have  been  as  well  known  to  those  who 
are  now  holding  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  it,  as  his  pessimism. 
The  position  which  he  assumed,  and  was  encouraged  by  his 
circle  to  assume,  was  that  of  a prophet  whose  judgments 
were  dictated  by  a moral  insight  superior  to  reason.  One 
of  his  disciples  the  other  day,  writing  in  a Canadian  jour- 
nal, and  in  manners  at  least  faithfully  imitating,  or  rather 
outdoing  his  master,  announced  that  the  mysterious  hero  in  the 
following  of  whom  lay  our  only  hope  of  political  salvation, 
but  who,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  perishing  humanity, 
was  never  named,  was  in  fact  no  other  than  Carlyle  himself, 
though  the  revelation  was  postponed  by  his  modesty  and  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  followers — two  obstacles  which  might  have 
been  deemed  not  insurmountable,  especially  when  the  object 
was  to  save  a world.  Give  Carlyle  his  due  and  he  will  be 
great  enough  : the  coterie  worship  of  him  has  had  a fall. 

Genius  cannot  be  bequeathed,  but  cynicism  can,  arrogance 
can,  and  so  can  the  trick  of  using  lofty  language  about  the 
Verities  and  the  Eternities,  and  fancying  that  it  is  moral  supe- 
riority. All  these  have  descended  in  unstinted  measure  to 
living  prophets  of  the  Carlyle  type,  who,  like  him,  fancy  them- 
selves alone  in  their  spiritual  eminence,  look  upon  the  world  as 
a Gehenna  redeemed  only  by  their  presence,  settle  all  social  and 
economical  problems  by  moral  intuition  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  commonest  facts,  treat  Adam  Smith  and  Mill  as  the  dirt 
beneath  their  feet,  fling  about  Billingsgate  on  all  with  whom 
they  differ,  and  fancy  that  is  the  thunder  of  Sinai.  Self- 
assertion  is  carried  by  these  teachers  to  a degree  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  soundness  of  judgment  without  which  there  can 
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be  no  greatness,  to  the  very  verge,  [in  fact,  of  insanity.  They 
deem  it  the  badge  of  their  prophetic  mission.  For  our  part,  we 
really  have  no  patience  with  hysterical  denunciations  of  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  age,  uttered  by  sentimentalists  who,  in  all  the 
shoddy-shops  and  manufactories  of  devil-dust  will  find  nothing 
more  rotten  than  a Gospel  of  grand  words.  Let  pessimism  leave 
oft1  howling  for  a moment  and  look  at  any  great  department  of 
industry,  for  example,  the  railroad  system.  What  a multiude 
and  what  a variety  does  it  present  of  admirable  products  of  me- 
chanical skill,  the  soundness  and  genuineness  of  which  are 
hourly  tested  by  the  most  tremendous  strain.  What  exact, 
faithful,  punctual  fulfilment  of  duty  on  the  part  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  often  unobserved  by  the  eye  of  a superior, 
in  all  weathers  and  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
does  it  impl}r!  What  order  also  and  discipline  does  it  ex- 
hibit, and  how  far  removed  is  it  from  the  anarchy  which 
the  imitators  of  Carlyle  are  always  deploring  as  the 
universal  condition  of  the  time,  and  which  they  propose 
to  cure  by  putting  us  all  under  military  rule  ! Of  fraud 
and  adulteration  there  is  far  too  much,  no  doubt,  but  if 
anyone  thinks  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  adulteration  in  the 
Golden  Past,  he  must  have  derived  his  version  of  the  history 
of  Commerce  from  a private  revelation  and  not  from  a study  of 
the  facts.  Henry  VIII.  is  the  model  king  of  the  school : that 
he  rioted  in  innocent  blood  commends  him  to  their  masculine 
taste  : but  he  also  debased  the  currency,  committing  thereby, 
on  the  largest  scale,  and  in  the  most  noxious  form,  the  crime 
for  which  coiners  and  utterers  were  hanged.  Every  literary 
man  ought  every  hour  of  his  life  to  thank  industry  and  its 
organizers  in  his  heart  for  the  comforts,  the  advantages,  the 
immunities,  the  privileged  freedom  to  use  his  brain  instead  of 
toiling  with  his  hands,  which,  through  their  beneficent  activity, 
he  enjoys.  Whatever  evil  there  is,  it  will  not  yield  to  grand- 
iose professions.  Christianity,  when  it  came  to  regenerate  the 
world,  brought  with  it  a new  motive  power  ; so,  in  a different 
way  has  Science:  Carlylism  has  none ; it  brings  nothing  but  talk ; 
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and  the  net  practical  outcome  of  it,  so  far,  has  been  a piece  of 
amateur  road-making,  recommended  as  work  to  men  whose 
proper  duty  was  the  use,  not  of  their  hands,  but  of  their  brains, 
which  came  to  a speedy  end  amid  general  laughter.  Nor  do 
Carlylists  live,  or  attempt  to  live,  up  to  their  own  principles. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  in  his  hermit  suit  of  leather,  was 
worthy  of  respect;  he  practically  cut  himself  off  from  a world  on 
the  way  to  perdition,  and  was  a sign  and  a warning  to  it  at 
the  same  time.  But  the  Carlylist  goes  about  clad  in  the 
manufactures  which  he  reviles,  and  draws  his  dividend  while  he 
raves  against  interest.  The  Hebrew  Prophet  has  had  his  day  : 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  him  in  the  nineteenth  century  leads 
to  nothing  but  self-inflation. 


— Before  this  series  of  The  Bystander  passes  into  the  limbo 
of  back  files,  we  ask  leave  of  our  readers  briefly  to  restate  our 
views  on  one  or  two  points,  by  way  of  apology  and  explan- 
ation. 

Party  we  have  taken  as  the  established  system,  and  have 
judged  the  actions  and  characters  of  public  men  in  accordance 
with  its  rules.  At  the  same  time  we  have  always  avowed  our 
conviction  that  this  is  not  the  foundation  on  which  government 
can  ultimately  rest.  To  make  allegiance  to  a party  rational 
or  moral,  there  must  be  a division  on  some  organic  question 
of  paramount  importance.  Without  this,  partizanship  is 
faction,  and  faction  is  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  All 
attempts  to  justify  this  perpetual  conflict,  in  the  absence  of 
organic  questions,  and  to  represent  it  as  an  ordinance, of  nature,, 
come  to  nothing.  That,  as  a rule,  youth  is  sanguine  and  age 
cautious  is  true ; but  the  young  aristocrat  is  the  most  violent 
of  reactionists  : every  faction  recorded  by  history  has  contained 
men  of  all  ages  and  of  the  most  various  temperaments ; the- 
bond  has  been  not  age  or  temperament,  but  interest  or  connec- 
tion. The  system  postulates  the  permanent  existence  of  two 
parties,  and  two  only ; if  there  are  more  than  two  it  must  col- 
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lapse,  and  the  multiplication  of  parties  or  sections  of  parties  is 
in  fact  bringing  it  to  the  ground  in  most  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Europe.  The  more  active  intelligence,  the  more  sensitive  con- 
science becomes,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  keep  men  under 
a mental  yoke  ; in  other  words,  the  better  the  community 
grows,  the  more  impracticable  this,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the 
best  form  of  government,,  will  be.  Already  selfish  interest 
which  always  unites  enjoys,  under  such  a system,  a crushing 
advantage  over  conviction  which  has  a tendency  to  divide,  as 
a comparison  of  Tory  union  with  Liberal  disunion  in  England 
shows.  In  England  there  are  still  organic  questions,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Established  Church,  the  Court,  the  Land 
Laws,  Public  Education ; there  is  in  fact  a struggle  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy  which  has  long  been  going  on  and 
is  still  far  from  its  close.  Yet  even  in  England  parties  are  in 
a state  of  fluctuation  and  impending  redivision,  which  little- 
bespeaks  the  adamantine  fixity  of  an  ordinance  of  nature.  Our 
Canadian  parties  may  respectively  trace  their  pedigrees  to  the 
authors  and  the  opponents  of  Responsible  Government : little 
more  than  the  pedigree  remains ; and  saving  the  special  crisis 
of  Confederation,  the  political  annals  of  the  last  forty  years, 
made  up  of  the  tangled  details  of  personal  struggles  and  of 
combinations  without  principle,  are  almost  as  uninstructive  to 
the  political  student  as  the  old  ship  news.  In  Ontario  the 
Opposition  having  died  of  inanition,  the  fruit  of  the  system  is  a 
Junto,  maintaining  itself  in  power  by  patronage  which  it  is 
always  striving  to  increase,  and  by  an  unholy  alliance  with  the 
wielders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  vote.  In  the  Confederation 
Cabinet  and  in  other  Cabinets  not  a few  of  the  public  men  who 
are  on  opposite  sides  have  sat  together,  and  it  is  idle  to  pre- 
tend that  there  is  an  essential  difference  of  principle  between 
those  who  were  partners  yesterday  and  may  be  partners  again 
to-morrow.  “ What  do  you  propose  to  substitute  for  party  ?” 
is  the  question  which  has  often  been  tauntingly  put  to  us,  and 
to  which  it  is  said  we  have  not  replied.  Yet  we  have  never 
discussed  the  subject  without  attempting  a reply.  What  we 
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have  always  proposed  to  substitute  is  the  regular  election  of 
the  Executive  by  the  Legislature,  with  such  a system  of  rota- 
tion as  would  preserve  general  harmony  between  the  two  bodies; 
although  one  good  fruit  of  the  change  would  be  that  the  Leg- 
islature would  be  relieved  from  its  present  bondage  to  a Cabinet 
in  command  of  a majority  and  left  at  liberty  to  do  its  proper 
work  of  making  laws  without  detriment  to  the  Executive  or 
interference  with  the  stability  of  government.  Appointment 
of  Ministers  by  the  Crown,  though  the  formal  doctrine  of  the 
Constitution,  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a farce ; the  Cabinet  is  a 
committee  of  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party,  the  places  being 
distributed  by  its  chief.  Suppose  the  question  were  open  and 
the  tw~o  plans,  that  of  regular  election  and  that  of  making  the 
offices  of  government  the  prizes  of  a perpetual  faction  fight, 
were  now  proposed  to  us  for  the  first  time,  would  any  one  hesi- 
tate to  choose  regular  election  ? Would  not  the  inevitable 
effects  of  the  faction  fight  carried  on,  as  it  always  must  be,  by 
intrigue,  calumny,  corruption  and  the  excitement  of  unreason- 
ing passion,  on  national  character  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  decide 
our  choice  ? 

The  struggle  for  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  Crown  to 
the  people  is  now  over,  at  least  in  these  communities ; and  the 
Aveak  points  of  the  elective  system  will  soon  demand  consider- 
ation in  their  turn.  The  object  of  revision  will  be  not  to 
restore  the  ascendency  of  a class,  but  to  make  deliberate  reason 
and  the  public  good  prevail  over  the  private  interests  and 
passions  of  us  all.  In  time  such  a proposal  as  that  of  indirect 
election,  the  constituency  at  large  electing  the  local  assembly, 
the  local  assembly  electing  the  central,  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  attention,  though  we  are  not  surprised  at  present  to  find  it 
treated  as  a startling  novelty.  A novelty  it  is  not,  for  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  is  elected  by  the  local  assemblies,  and  though  marred 
by  the  influence  of  party,  it  is  a body  infinitely  superior  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  is  elected  by  the  constituen- 
cies at  large.  In  France,  the  Senate  is  partly  elected  by  the 
local  councils.  If  it  were  not  going  too  far  back,  we  might 
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add  that  the  liberties  of  Holland,  which  showed  their  glorious 
vigour  in  the  struggle  with  Spain,  were  moulded  in  a similar 
form.  From  the  people  nothing  would  be  taken  which  at 
present  they  really  possess.  The  power  of  election  is  of  little 
value  without  that  of  nomination  ; and  decisive  experience 
proves  that  the  power  of  nomination  cannot  be  exercised  by 
the  constituency  at  large,  but  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  wire- 
pullers and  their  conventions.  Since  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  England,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  the 
caucus  system  there,  though  the  necessity  is  deplored  by  all 
the  genuine  friends  of  freedom.  There  is  no  analogy  between 
the  plan  of  election  by  local  assemblies  which  are  standing 
bodies,  and  that  of  election  by  a college,  such  as  the  College 
of  Presidential  Electors  in  the  United  States,  called  into  exist- 
ence merely  for  the  term,  which  of  course  results  in  a ticket 
and  becomes  a farce.  Our  nominee  Senate  cannot  stand  : cut 
off  from  the  elective  principle,  which  in  a free  country  is  the 
only  source  of  political  vitality,  it  exercises  no  authority,  and 
merely  cumbers  the  ground.  The  election  of  Senators  by 
local  assemblies  would  be  an  experiment  worth  trying,  were 
it  not  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
any  power  given  to  them  would  be  put  into  the  pocket  of  a 
local  Premier. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  treat  Current  Events  in  this 
country  without  reference  to  the  one  great  question,  that 
between  the  Continental  and  the  Anti-Continental  policy. 
Those  who  bid  us,  in  the  name  of  practical  wisdom,  adjourn 
that  issue,  are  not  adjourning  it  themselves : they  are  expend- 
ing without  hope  of  commercial  return,  vast  sums  of  money, 
earned  by  the  labour  of  the  Canadian  people,  in  the  construction 
of  political  railways  and  other  public  works  of  a political 
character,  on  the  assumption  that  our  relation  to  our  kinsmen 
on  the  south  is  destined  to  be  one  not  of  partnership  but  of 
antagonism,  of  separate  railway  systems,  separate  canal  sys- 
tems, commercial  opposition,  customs  barriers  and  hostile 
tarifls.  If  that  assumption  is  erroneous,  Canada  is  being  led  to 
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ruin.  Like  the  four  millions  spent  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  like 
the  thirty  or  forty  millions  spent  on  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, the  money  about  to  be  spent  on  the  railway  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Superior  will  be  commercially  wasted  if  the  Anti- 
Continental  policy  is  not  sound.  The  monopoly  clauses  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  Agreement  are  themselves  a consequence  of 
taking  a political  instead  of  a commercial  line.  It  has  never 
been  dissembled  in  these  pages  that  regard  is  due  to  political 
as  well  as  to  economical  objects  ; but  nobody  can  live  on  air, 
and  the  rays  of  imperial  glory  seldom  penetrate  the  cottage, 
into  which  the  beams  of  plenty,  comfort,  contentment,  domes- 
tic affection,  material  and  moral  happiness  cannot  fail,  in  a 
fruitful  land  and  under  a wise  government,  to  find  their  way. 
The  main  end  of  all  institutions,  national  or  imperial,  is  to 
secure  to  honest  labour  its  full  reward ; and  a policy  not 
directed  to  that  end,  however  magnificent,  will  fail.  We  have 
in  this  country  a very  large  number  of  political  appointments, 
including  eight  legislatures,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
paid.  This  creates  a great  political  class,  the  natural  bias  of 
which  is  Anti- Continental,  because  its  interests  are  bound  up 
with  separation,  and  which  is,  moreover,  drawn  in  the  same 
direction  by  the  attraction  of  Imperial  honours  and  by  social 
spells  hardly  less  strong.  If,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the  interest 
of  the  people  points  in  the  opposite  direction,  if  the  measure  of 
prosperity  placed  within  their  reach  by  the  bounfy  of  nature 
can  be  secured  to  them  only  by  a policy  which  opens  to  them 
the  markets  and  the  other  advantages  of  their  own  continent, 
a special  responsibility  rests  on  the  independent  journalist, 
who  alone  can  lend  a voice  to  the  claims  of  the  masses,  the 
politicians  having  all  the  party  organs  more  or  less  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  on  these  subjects  there 
has  hitherto  reigned  in  Canada  a tyranny  of  conventional 
opinion;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  greatest 
freedom  of  speech  should  be  found  among  journalists  who  are 
fresh  from  England. 

The  question  as  to  the  political  relations  of  Canada  with  Eng- 
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land  and  the  United  States  is  one  which  no  wise  man  would 
wish  to  bring  on  before  the  time.  We,  at  least,  have  never 
failed  to  recognise  the  advantages  of  a double  experiment  in 
democracy.  But  here  again  the  politicians  are,  by  their  own 
acts,  compelling  attention  to  the  subject.  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  North-West  to  Canada,  or  rather 
of  Canada  with  the  North-West,  will  alter  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  case.  The  newly  annexed  territory,  which  will  iu  time  be 
dominant,  is  remote  from  U.E.  Loyalist  influences,  divided  only 
by  a nominal  line  from  the  region  to  the  south  of  it,  and  cer  tain 
to  be  peopled,  to  a great  extent,  by  immigrants  from  the  United 
States.  The  assertion  by  a Conservative  Government  of  com- 
mercial autonomy  also  snaps  a link  in  the  chain  of  political 
connection.  Canada  need  not  be  prematurely  agitated,  but  she 
cannot  be  hoodwinked  or  gagged.  Englishmen  are  speaking, 
and  will  continue  to  speak,  berate  them  as  you  will,  upon  a 
subject  which  concerns  not  Canada  alone,  but  England,  and  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Empire.  Economical  forces  are  acting  all  the 
time  with  silent  but  resistless  sway,  and  the  current  of  migra- 
tion running  to  and  fro,  as  commercial  circumstances  and  the 
reciprocal  attractions  of  the  labour  markets  guide  its  course, 
between  Canada  and  the  States,  is  gradually  bringing  about  a 
social  fusion  which  no  declamation  can  stay,  and  which  can 
hardly  fail,  in  the  end,  to  affect  general  relations.  Many  spe- 
cial influences,  such  as  those  of  the  Viceregal  Court,  of  social 
connection  with  England,  of  conventional  opinions,  are  draw- 
ing in  one  direction,  but  the  mass,  under  more  general  influ- 
ences, is  all  the  time  settling  in  the  other. 

On  the  side  of  England,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
tide  of  Imperialist  ambition,  having  flowed  rapidly  for  a mo- 
ment, is  now  as  rapidly  ebbing.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  flow  again. 
A surfeit  of  wealth  was  the  main  source  of  Jingoism,  and  of 
surfeits  of  wealth  there  appears  now  to  be  an  end.  Dis- 
aster has  settled  upon  the  banners  of  aggrandizement ; and  the 
lesson  on  the  cost  and  danger  of  distant  dependencies  taught 
by  South  Africa,  the  troubles  of  which  are  wholly  traceable  to 
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the  interference  of  the  Colonial  Office,  is  not  likely  to  be  lost 
upon  the  British  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  Confederation  as  yet  is  well 
cemented.  Conservative  journals  lament  that  a large  party  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  still  regard  Canadians  as  foreigners. 
Newfoundland  refuses  to  come  in.  Quebec  remains  firmly 
French,  and  pursues  objects  of  her  own.  She  is  not  unlikely 
soon  to  become  a source  of  disturbance  in  another  way,  for  her 
system  of  government,  resting  largely  on  patronage  and  job- 
bery, is  nearly  bankrupt ; the  connection  which  she  has  now 
formed  with  Republican  France  will  reinforce  her  Liberal  ele- 
ment, and  it  seems  possible  that  the  long  torpor  of  her  Bour- 
bonism  may  be  broken  by  a collision  between  that  element  and 
a Church  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  ultramontane,  and 
absorbing  more  of  the  wealth  of  the  Province. 

On  some  questions  we  may,  to  a portion  of  our  readers,  have 
seemed  too  Conservative.  Heartily  loyal  to  public  education, 
we  yet  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  danger  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  system  of  overstocking  the  market  with  graduates, 
in  the  lower,  of  estranging  from  the  farm.  As  to  the  relation 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  proper  partition  of  their  spheres, 
without  presuming  to  say  what  may  be  limits  of  wise  and 
practicable  change,  it  seemed  well  to  counsel  foresight,  and  to 
deprecate  the  sway  of  vague  sentiment,  because  on  this,  of  all 
subjects,  false  steps  would  be  most  ruinous,  and  woman,  if  she 
parts  with  her  privilege  for  equality,  may  miss  equality  and 
never  regain  privilege.  All  measures  which  can  aid  the  diffu- 
sion of  property,  and  mitigate  the  inequalities  of  the  human  lot, 
will  be  welcome  to  the  philanthropist,  the  Christian,  to  the 
faithful  servant  of  humanity,  however  they  may  affect  his  in- 
dividual interest ; but  he  must  be  allowed  to  consider,  when 
any  plan  is  proposed  to  him,  what  its  real  affect  would  be,  and 
at  the  same  time,  whether  it  is  just.  Abolition  of  private  pro- 
perty of  land,  which  is  now  being  advocated,  would  destroy 
what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  the  most  powerful  of  the  incen- 
tives to  industry,  and,  consequently,’  the  greatest  source  of 
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plenty.  But  if,  on  such  a point,  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
whole  world  and  its  legislatures  have  gone  astray,  let  their 
error  be  corrected ; only  let  it  not  be  corrected  at  the  expense 
<of  a single  class,  which  is  no  more  responsible  for  it  than  the 
lest.  If  justice  is  to  be  set  at  nought,  on  what  foundation  is 
the  new  social  system  to  rest  ? On  the  tjwannical  self-will  of  a 
small  number  of  violent  men  ? It  is  practically  with  some 
such  sway  as  this  that  Socialist  enthusiasm  threatens  us  ; for 
the  dream  of  such  reformers  as  Bakounin  and  Karl  Marx  is 
really  a dictatorship,  political,  social  and  moral,  which  would  be 
exercised  in  the  spirit  of  Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  though  in  the  special  interest,  as  the  projectors 
fancy,  of  the  working  class,  a denomination  from  whicta,  how- 
ever, are  excluded  all  who  work  otherwise  than  with  their 
hands  and  for  daily  wages.  The  first  problem,  we  must  repeat, 
which  the  Communist  has  to  solve  is  a political  problem.  He 
has  to  find  a government  wise,  disinterested,  impartial,  pure, 
beneficent  enough  to  be  entrusted,  not  only  with  the  functions 
of  a political  autocrat,  but  with  those  of  a universal  proprietor 
and  a universal  taskmaster ; a goverment  qualified  to  super- 
sede by  its  paternal  action  all  the  existing  inducements  to  la- 
bour and  the  economic  laws,  through  the  operation  of  which,  at 
present,  labour  receives  its  wage  in  the  shape  of  a price  for  its 
productions  proportioned  to  their  value.  “ The  State,”  of  which 
Communists  talk  as  if  it  were  a being  apart  and  an  earthly 
substitute  for  God,  is  nothing  but  the  government ; the  govern- 
ment is  nothing  but  the  men  who  compose  it;  and  any  one  can 
judge  for  himself  whether  government  consists,  or  is  likely, 
under  any  system  of  election  at  present  before  us,  to  consist,  of 
men  fit  to  assume  the  general  guidance  of  humanity.  That  so- 
ciety is  an  organism  passing  through  a series  of  changes  pre- 
determined by  natural  law  is  a view  which,  perhaps,  has  been 
carried  to  an  extreme  by  sociologists  of  the  physical  school  : 
but  it  is  profoundly  true,  compared  with  the  notion  that  the 
social  frame  with  its  motive  powers  and  relations  can  be  modi- 
fied at  will  through  an  authority  planted  on  the  outside  of  it  b}T 
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agreement  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  To 
make  the  individuals  agree,  there  would,  indeed,  be  required 
at  the  outset  the  most  fundamental  of  all  changes  ; in  fact,  as 
Europe  as  seen,  the  only  mode  of  inaugurating  a Communist 
government  is  civil  war.  On  the  old  lines,  society  is  advanc- 
ing, though  slowly,  not  only  towards  liberty,  but  towards 
equality  and  fraternity  ; this  a fair  comparison  of  the  ages  as 
they  are  mirrored  in  history  will  show.  The  belief  that  pro- 
perty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  the  enthusiasm  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  sense  of  social  brotherhood  itself,  as  well  as  that 
equal  distribution  of  political  power  which  is  a security  against 
oppression,  are  things  of  recent  birth ; and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  are  working  a great  change  though  not  a sud- 
den transformation.  The  penalty  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  effect 
a sudden  transformation,  as  the  world  knows,  is  the  wreck  of 
reasonable  hopes.  The  latest  phase  of  humanity  is  this  New 
World  which,  for  those  who  labour,  is  surely  a happier  world 
than  the  old. 

No  adequate  account  of  political  and  social  movements  could 
be  given  without  embracing  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  men,  and  which,  in  this  as 
in  every  former  great  crisis  of  human  history,  are  the  primary 
source  of  the  world’s  unrest.  The  Bystander’s  notices  of  cur- 
rent theology  and  philosophy  have  been  written  by  one  who 
has  not  excluded,  or  tried  to  exclude,  from  his  mind  the  doubts 
and  perplexities  of  the  age  ; who  firmly  believes  that  the  only 
issue  from  those  doubts  and  perplexities  is  the  fearless  and  un- 
swerving pursuit  of  truth,  with  entire  liberty  of  opinion;  but 
has  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of  a reconciliation  between 
Religion  and  Science,  or  persuaded  himself  that  the  Reign  of 
Law  is  the  dethronement  of  God.  Criticism  from  such  a point 
of  view  is  necessarily  wanting  in  decisiveness ; but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  wanting  in  honesty  or  in  reverence. 
What  criticism  at  the  present  juncture,  can  be  decisive?  The 
religious  difficulties  of  our  generation  are  unlike  those  of  any 
before  it.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  Catholic 
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faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  ecclesiastical  order  which  had 
rested  on  it  was  broken  up,  the  confusion,  alarm  and  distress 
were,  and  well  might  he,  great ; to  the  men  of  that  time  the 
foundations  of  the  religious  world  seemed  to  be  removed.  Yet 
a limit  was  set  to  the  possible  extent  of  the  destructive  process 
by  the  unshaken  and  universal  belief  in  Revelation  and  in  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  But  what  limit  is  there  to  the  destructive 
process  now  ? 

The  Current  Events  which  attract  notice  and  excite  discus- 
sion are,  to  a great  extent,  those  of  an  abnormal  kind ; con- 
troversies, conflicts,  accidents,  changes,  and  demands  for  change  : 
the  stream  of  daily  life,  with  its  industries,  its  affections,  its 
peaceful  efforts  and  practical  improvements,  flows  unnoted  all 
the  time.  Thus,  in  the  general  picture  presented,  the  abnormal 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  normal.  This  defect  The  By- 
stander has  had  in  common  with  other  journals.  No  doubt, 
being  on  so  small  a scale,  and  lacking  the  varied  knowledge  and 
accomplishments  which  can  be  found  only  in  a well-appointed 
staff,  it  has  had  defects  from  which^other  journals  are  free. 
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